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THE SOUTH CAROLINA PROBLEM; 


Port Royat, in South Carolina, was 
once first cousin to Plymouth Rock, in 
Massachusetts. Both places were con- 
secrated to liberty of conscience in the 
early days of American history. The 
rugged New England headland was the 
refuge and the fortress of the English Puri- 
tan; the fertile plain at the mouth of the 
broad and noble Carolinian river was the 
resort of the French Huguenot, who pre- 
ferred exile and danger to the sacrifice of 
his faith, Jean Ribault and his hardy 
men-at-arms, sailing northward from the 
blooming banks of Florida, in 1562, an- 
chored their ships during a great storm at 
the mouth of a “ fair and large harbor,” and 
named it, and the river emptying into it, 
Port Royal. The good Frenchmen who 
had been sent by brave old Admiral Col- 
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igny to found an asylum for the oppressed 
in the New World, wandered delightedly 
along the shores of the stream, under moss- 
grown oaks and lofty pines, beneath the 
cedars and the palmettoes, and shaped 
visions of future glory. They pictured to 
themselves the tirae when the waters of the 
vast harbor should be covered with noble 
fleets ; when spacious gardens should cover 
the luxuriant shores; and, after a few days 
of repose, they raised a stately pillar of 
stone, with the arms of France graven on 
it, and, in honor of Charles IX., built a fort 
called Arx. Carolina on an island in the 
river. A little garrison was placed in 
charge, and Ribault returned to France, to 
recount with enthusiasm the wonders of 
that part of the then province of Flor- 
ida, destined in future to be named, 
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as the Frenchman had called his fort,. 


Carolina, 

To-day, more than three centuries after 
Ribault’s adventurous voyage, the site of 
the old fort and pillar is not even known 
definitely. Port Royal is an infant town 
just springing into commercial activity, un- 
der the influence of reviving commerce ; and 
the negro slouchingly tills the soil and loun- 
ges in the sun on the shores from which the 
tide of revolution has swept his late master. 

In the sixteenth century, the country 
claimed in America by the Spaniards as 
Florida, and by the French as “New 
France,” was supposed to extend from the 
Chesapeake to the “Tortugas,” along the 
coast, and inland as far as the exploring 
foreigners might choose to penetrate. Dur- 
ing many perilous years the States now 
known as Florida and South Carolina had 
a common history. The Huguenots con- 
tinued their explorations until the treachery 
and murderous fury of the Spaniards had 
exterminated all of them who ventured 
into the Floridian lands; and had Menendez 
of Avila, the blackest villain whose life- 
record blots the annals of American dis- 
covery, died in his cradle, South Carolina 
would, perhaps, at this day have been 
peopled by Protestant Gauls. 

The little settlement at Port Royal suf- 
fered many ills. The soldiers left by 





Ribault, borne down by misfortune and 
sickness, determined to return home. The 
Indians aided the soldiers to construct a 
brigantine, with which the miserable men 
tried to make their way to France; but 
they were reduced to starvation on the 
voyage, and it was only after they had 
begun to eat each other, that the survivors 
were rescued by an English vessel. The set- 
tlement founded by Ribault was abandon- 
ed; and two years elapsed before another 
Huguenot expedition, led by Laudonniere, 
founded a settlement’ near the mouth of 
the river May, as the St. John’s, prince of 
the streams of Florida, was then called. 
Had Laudonniere flourished, the Port 
Royal fort might have been rebuilt; but 
the Spaniards from St. Augustine fell upon 
both Laudonniere and the re-enforcements 
which Ribault had brought him, and in 
1565 the second of Coligny’s attempts was 
disastrous. Even the colossal -engeance 
which that preux chevalier, Dor ir.ique de 
Gourges, took upon the Spaniards in 
Florida, two years afterwards, did not re- 
establish French influence there; and no 
Huguenot came again to our Southern 
shores until one hundred and thirty years 
later, when the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes in France sent hundreds of the de- 
scendants of Coligny’s followers to South 
Carolina. Their illustrious names are still 
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borne by many worthy families in Charles- 
ton. 

Under the “ Palatinate” the develop- 
ment of the province now known as South 
Carolina was begun. Under a charter from 
the crown, after the restoration, all the 
lands lying between the 31st and the 36th 
degrees of north latitude, were granted to 
a proprietary government. 

The utmost religious liberty prevailed in 
the newly organized province. The con- 
stitution under which the noble dukes and 
earls who had received the charter pro- 
posed that their colonists should live, was 
framed by the philosopher, John Locke. 
The eldest of the “lords proprietors” was 
palatine; the seven other chief offices 
were admiral, chamberlain, chancellor, 
constable, chief justice, high steward and 
treasurer. The province was subdivided 
into counties, signories, baronies, precincts 
and colonies. Each signory, barony and 
colony consisted of twelve thousand acres, 
and it was provided that after a certain 
term of years the “ proprietors” should not 
have power to alienate or make over their 
proprietorship, but that “it should descend 
unto their heirs male.” Here was a good 
foundation for a landed aristocracy. Every 


freeman of Carolina was authorized to 
“have absolute power and authority over 


his negro slaves;” and no person could 
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hold or claim any land in the province 
except from and under the “lords proprie- 
tors.” 

The first attempt of the English experi- 
menters to settle the country was at Port 
Royal, in 1670. William Sayle was ap- 
pointed governor of the colony, and great 
inducements were offered to English im- 
migrants. The first site of “ Charlestown” 
was on the western bank of the Ashley 
river, and the estate where the first site 
was is still known as “Old ToWn.” Sub- 
sequently the settlement was removed to 
Oyster Point, about two miles lower down, 
at the confluence of the Ashley and Cooper 
rivers. It was not until 1783 that the 
town was incorporated. The original 
expedition of the proprietary government 
cost twelve thousand poundspand in the 
years between 1670 and 1682, a hundred 
houses were built at “ Charlestown,” and 
an ancient chronicler adds that many who 
went there as servants had become worth 
several hundreds of pounds, and lived in a 
very beautiful condition, with their estates 
still increasing. 

The constitution which Locke had 
framed after the pattern of Plato’s model 
republic, was sufficient for the Carolinians 
only until 1693, and in 1719 Carolina put 
itself under the protection of King George. 

As a colony, a rapid development and a 
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large prosperity were experienced at once, 
and the people began to turn their attention 
to their superb material resources with a 
vigor never before manifested. 

One century after the granting of the 
charter by Charles the Second to the pro- 
prietors, Carolina had arisen to consider- 


able commercial eminence. “ Charles- 
town,” Beaufort, Purysburg, Jacksonbor- 
ough, Dorchester, Camden and Georgetown 
were the principal settlements, but no one, 
save the first, consisted of more than 
thirty or forty dwellings. The negroes, 
who had been introduced in great numbers 
as soon as the planting of rice became the 
chief industry of the colony, already out- 
numbered the whites. In Charleston they 
were as eight to five; and while the white 
population of the colony did not exceed 
forty thousand, the negroes numbered 
eighty or ninety thousand. At that time 
it was said of the whites that, “in the pro- 
gress of society they had not advanced 
beyond that period in which men were 











distinguished more by their ex- 
ternal than internal accomplish- 
ments.” They were chiefly known 
in: England “by the number of 
their slaves, the value of their 
annual produce, or the extent of 
their landed estates.” They were 
lively and gay; “all novelties in 
fashion, ornament and dress were 
quickly introduced, and even the 
spirit of luxury and extravagance, 
too common in England,” was 
beginning to creep among them. 
It was said that “there were more 
people possessed of five and ten 
thousand pounds sterling in the 
province” than were to be found 
anywhere among the same num- 
ber of persons. “ Their rural 
life and their constant use of 
arms’’ kept up a martial spirit 
among them, The Indians hated 
the negroes, and there was, con- 
sequently, no danger of their con- 
spiring together. The Carolinian 
merchant was an honest, indus- 
trious and generous man. The 
province readily obtained all the 
credit it demanded; the staples 
which it produced were very 
valuable, and agriculture and 
trade were constantly enlarged in 
their scope by the importations of 
ship-loads of negroes. A little 
before the time of the American 
revolution, the exports from “Carolina” 
in a single year amounted to £756,000 
sterling; but the imports were so exten- 
sive that the colony remained indebted 
to the mother country. Still, the old 
English critics thought the Carolinians 
rather slovenly husbandmen, and _ were 
astonished at the manner in which they 
managed their estates. Freeholds of land 
were easily obtained by patent or pur- 
chase, and were also alienable at will; so 
that the system of husbandry was not car- 
ried on according to any established prin- 
ciples or plans. The planter ordinarily 
cleared a wooded tract, planted it with 
rice or indigo until it was exhausted, and 
then neglected it for a fresh location. No- 
where was the soil improved, nowhere were 
grass seeds sown for enriching the pastures, 
and the only study was the putting o! 
the largest crop into market. Safe and 
prosperous, guaranteed royal protection, 


possessing unlimited credit and indulg-. 


ence, and owning the labor necessary \ 
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VIEW FROM 


produce wealth, the Carolinian of one hun- 
dred years ago seemed a most fortunate 
mortal, and his carelessness was accounted 
a princely quality. 

Port Royal Island and its chief town, 
Beaufort, are monuments to the disastrous 
effects of the revolution which has swept 
over South Carolina within the last genera- 
tion. Everywhere on the chain of beau- 
tiful sea islands along the low coast one 
finds the marks of the overturn. But Port 


Royal, situated on the river terminating in | 
what is perhaps the grandest harbor on the | 
American coast, has hopes, and may bring 


new life to decaying Beaufort. The rail- 


road has penetrated the low lands, creep- | 
ing across marshes and estuaries upon for- 


midable trestles, and now drains the rich 
cotton fields around Augusta, in Georgia, 
towards the Broad River. The town is 
laid out into lots, and the numbers of the 
avenues run ambitiously high already ; an 
English steamship line has sent its pioneer 
vessel to the port; and the home govern- 
ment talks of establishing a navy-yard upon 
the stream. 

With commercial facilities, which neither 
New Orleans, Savannah, nor Norfolk can 
boast, Port Royal deserves a great future. 
The harbor which Ribault three hundred 
years ago enthusiastically described as so 
large that “all the argosies of Venice might 
safely ride therein,” is certainly ample for 
the accommodation of the largest fleets 
known, and is easy and safe of access. 

The lowland scenery of South Carolina 
is as varied as tropical. From the sea the 
marshes, or savannahs, stretching seventy 
miles back from the coast, seem perfectly 
level ; but there are in many places bluffs and 
eminences crowned with delicate foliage. 


FORT SUMTER. 

| A vast panorama of fat meadows, watered 
| by creeks; of salt and fresh marshes; of 
river swamp lands of inexhaustible fer- 
tility, from which spring the sugar-cane 
and cypress; of the rich, firm soil, where the 
oak and the hickory stand in solid columns, 
and of barrens studded with thousands of 
young pines—salutes the eye. The in- 
numerable branches which penetrate the 
low-lying lands from the sea have formed a 
kind of checker-work of island and estuary. 
The forests along the banks of the streams, 
and scattered on the hedges between the 
marshes, are beautiful. The laurel, the 
bay, the palmetto, the beech, the dogwood, 
the cherry, are overgrown with wanton, 
luxuriant vines, which straggle across the 
aisles where the deer and the fox still 
wander. In the spring the jessamine and 
the cherry fill the air with the perfume of 
their blossoms; in winter the noble oaks, 
in their garments of moss, and the serried 
pines, preserve the verdure which the other 
trees have lost, and give to the landscape 
an aspect of warmth and life. When the 
rice plantations are submerged, and the 
green plants are just showing their heads 
above the water, and nodding and sway- 
ing beneath the slight breeze passing over 
the hundreds of acres, the effect is inde- 
scribably novel and beautiful. 

Beaufort, in a soft, delicious climate, 
where the orange flourishes, is beautifully 
located, and was once the abode of 
hundreds of proud and wealthy planters. 
One reaches it by rail from Yemassee, 
a little junction in the midst of a pine 
forest, where the trains from Charleston, 
Savannah, Augusta, and Port Royal all 
meet at midday, and indulge in delays 
which in the North would be thought 
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disastrous, but which seem quite natural 
in the slumberous climate of the lowlands. 
The journey from Yemassee is through rich 
woods, and along high ridges; past newly 
cleared lands, where the freedmen are grub- 
bing for existence ; past old and worn-out 
plantations, now deserted, with no smoke 
curling upwards from the chimneys of the 
long rows of negro cabins, and no signs of 
life about the huge, white mansion in the 
clump of oaks, or in the center of a once 
lovely garden. At the little stations one sees 
smartly-dressed men mounting fine horses, 
and galloping down the long, straight 
avenues in the forests, to the plantations 
which they own many miles away. One 
also sees colored people everywhere, of 
every shade and variety, lounging, riding, 
talking in high-pitched voices, and with an 
accent which renders their speech unintel- 
ligible to the stranger. Sometimes a startled 
doe, followed by her fawns, bounds across 
the track. There are but few houses to be 
seen, and they are miles away. You catch 
a glimpse of some mighty lagoon, lonely 
and grand; now you are whirled into the 





lonely forests—along a river bank—across | 


a wide arm of the sea; now through swamps 


in which innumerable cypress-knees and 
rotting boughs seem like snakes and mon- 
sters in the stagnant water, and now where 
you note the gleam of the sun on the white 
walls of some deserted Beaufort mansion. 
The long street by the water-side was as 
still when I entered it as if the town were | 
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asleep. The only sign of life was a negro 
policeman, dressed in ashiny blue uniform, 
pacing languidly up and down. But 
there was not even a dog to arrest. On 
the pretty pier in front of the Sea Island 
hotel two or three buzzards were enscon- 
ced asleep; half way across the stream a 
dredge-boat was hauling up phosphates 
from the channel bed. I wandered through 
all the streets of the town. It was evidently 
once very beautiful, and even now there 
are many evidences of beauty. But a 
silence as of the grave reigned everywhere. 
Many of the mansions were closed, and 
fallen into decay. The old Episcopal 
Church, surrounded by a high moss-grown 
wall, seemed indignantly to have shut itself 
in from the encroachments of the revolu- 
tion. The whole aspect of the place was 
that which I afterwards found pervading 
other South Carolinian towns—that of com- 
plete prostration, dejection, stagnation. 
Here the revolution came savagely home. 
The planter, when he returned from his 
enforced exile during the war, found that 
the negro had installed himself upon his 
lands, and would not give them up. A 
practical confiscation had been operated. 
There was no redress; the government was 
in the hands of the negroes. It is true that 
they were the majority, as they had been 
for many years before they received their 
civil rights. The victory of the Union 
armies meant land to these negroes. They 
had some ideas of Nemesis; they did not 
care to respect 
property, and 
hundreds of 
white families 
were left home- 
less, moneyless, 
and driven into 
cities where they 
were friendless. 
The great plan- 
tations of Sea 
Island cotton 
were untilled ; 
the negro was 
too busy with 
politics to work ; 
and the general 
government was 
in no mood for 
listening to in- 
dividual com- 
plaints. The 
“acts of forfei- 
ture,” passed in 
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1862, swept all the lands in St. Helena par- 
ish and thousands of acres on Port Royal 
Island into the hands of the United States 
Government, by whose authority they were 
in turn sold on long time to the negroes, 
and liens taken as security. The original 
owners who dared to return, protested,* but 
it was of no avail. The lands have been taken 
from them, and the negro rules over both 
them and their lands. He and his fellows 
dispose not only of the revenues of Beau- 
fort, but of the state. The idle and vicious 
of his race huddle together in gorgeous 
parlors, once decorated with elegant fur- 
niture, purchased by the planters with the 
proceeds of slave labor. The city hall is 
controlled by the blacks, and the magis- 
trates, the police, and the representatives in 
the Legislature are nearly all Africans. In 
Beaufort township there are ten negroes to 
one white person ; and in all towns in the 
adjacent country it is a similar story. At 
Hilton “Iead there are about three thou- 
sand colored persons and hardly one hun- 
dred whites. On St. Helena’s Island, still 
in the same county, there are six thousand 
negroes and about seventy whites. At 





* The act of 1862 provided that if a property owner should 


fail to 


ay, within sixty days, the amount assessed by the 
Land 


ommissioners for South Carolina, appointed by the 

eneral government, “ the title to his land should thereupon 
become forfeited to the United States ;” and that after such 
forfeiture asale should follow, by which the title should be 
vested in the pod or in the United States. This act 
was, of course, based upon the assumption that the States in 
which it was operative were out of the Union. Inasmuch as 
the Land Commissioners for South Carolina did not enter 
upon their duties unti! one year after the establishment at 
Beaufort of the military and civil authority of the Federal 
Government, a large number of those Carolinians who have 
suffered by confiscation claim that the whole sale of the 
lands is illegal, and that the titles of the present owners are 
equivocal and false, 





Yemassee, nearly three thousand blacks, 
and barely two hundred whites. In the 
adjoining counties, Colleton and Charles- 
ton, the proportions in the towns are about 
the same, except in Charleston city. On 
Edisto Island there are nearly three thou- 
sand negroes, and hardly any white per- 
sons. The blacks have formed communi- 
ties by themselves. They have left the 
country, and gone to town, The result is 
that in the chief centers of every township 
they are immensely in the majority. They 
monopolize everything. Naturally enough 
they are in possession of a great deal which 
they cannot use. They seem, especia'ly 
on Port Royal Island, contented with a 
small tract of land on which to raise cotton, 
and over which their hogs may wander. 
Some are very industrious; others never do 
any work; the masses are satisfied with 
getting a living. They know little about 
markets, surplus crops, and the accumula- 
tion of riches, and care less. They love 
hunting and fishing ; they revel in the idle- 
ness which they never knew until Nemesis 
took them under his protection. But they 
are cumberers of the soil; their ignorance 
impedes, their obstinacy throttles; their 
idleness will in time annihilate all chances 
of the State’s resuscitation. They are tools 
in the hands of the corrupt; they yield 
easily tocorruption. They lack moral sense, 
as might have been expected, after a few 
generations of slavery. They are immoral, 
and irresponsible ; emotional and unrelia- 
ble; not at all unfriendly in spirit towards 
the whites, their old masters, yet by their at- 
titude in reality they do them deadly harm. 
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The undoing of the old relations between 
the two races, and the conferring of poli- 


tical privileges upon him who was formerly | 


the inferior, has been the ruin of cer- 
tain sections of these fertile lowlands. 


Neither race seems likely to resume opera- | 


*tions on anything like the old scale of 
grandeur. 
once a source of such wealth, is small now, 
yet the negroes, with industry, might raise 
immense crops. In 1870, Beaufort county, 
with one hundred and fifty thousand acres 
of improved land, sent to market but a 
little over seven thousand bales; it has 
done somewhat better of late. The culture 
has met with some 
disasters; cater- 
pillars and foul 
weather have in- 
terfered. The 
negroes _ usually 
plant a little Sea 
Island cotton, no 
matter how small 
may be their farms. 
The northern capi- 
talists who have 
undertaken this 
difficult, but once 
very profitable, cul- 
ture have, as a rule, 
sunk the better 
portion of their in- 
vested capital; and 
the native planters 
have gradually 
taken to planting a 
less number of 
acres yearly. Dur- 
ing the three years 
preceding the war, 
South Carolina 
sent to market 54,904 bales of Sea Island 
cotton; but in the three years ending 
September 1st, 1873, only 23,307 bales 
were sent out. The control of prices 
abroad has also been lost to the Sea 
Island planter in South Carolina, as, in 
the days of slavery, he carelessly sold 
the finer seeds to any one from other 
countries who wished to buy, and now 
encounters formidable foreign rivalry in 
Egypt, the Sandwich Islands, and in South 
America, as well as in our own Gulf States. 

If a planter of the days when the royal 
colony of South Carolina was in the height 
of its glory, could return now, and wander 
through the streets of moss-grown Beau- 
fort, he would be amazed, but no more so 
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than would 
the planter 
of 1850 or 
1860, if he, 
too, might 
return. For 
it would be 
found that 
in a decade 
and a half, 
one of the 
most re- 
markable 
revolutions 
everrecord- 
ed in his- 
tory, has 
occurred. A wealthy and highly pros- 
perous community has been reduced to 
beggary; its vassals have become its 
lords, and dispose of the present, and 
pledge the future, resources of the State. 
In ten years the total valuation of the 
commonwealth has been reduced from 
nearly five hundred millions to barely one 
hundred and fifty millions at the present 
time; the banking capital of Charleston 
from thirteen to three millions; the insur- 
ance capital entirely destroyed. The taxes 
have been increased from $392,000 in 1860 
to $2,000,000 in 1870; slaves valued at 
$174,000,000 have been freed, and set 
to learn the arts of self-government and 
civilization. More than four hundred thou- 
sand blacks now inhabit the State, and their 
number is constantly increasing. Thou- 
sands of planters have been so utterly 
ruined that they can never hope even to 
attain comfortable circumstances again. 
There are numberless instances of this 
pointed out to me at Beaufort. 

Opposite an elegant mansion on one of 
the main streets is a small, unambitious 
structure, in which the former occupant of 
the grand mansion is selling goods at 
retail. He returned after the capture of 
Beaufort to find himself stripped of every- 
thing, and has been living in view of his 
former splendor ever since. His fields are 
held by strangers; his house is converted 
into offices. Ina day, as it were, he and 
thousands of others were reduced to com- 
plete dependence, and compelled to live 
under the government of the ignorant 
slaves, whose labor they had grown rich 
upon. 

The lowlands of South Carolina are the 
most interesting portions of the State, in a 
commercial and picturesque point of view, 
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and there the political outlook is also most 


depressing. The masses of the freedmen of 


both sexes on the Sea Islands and in the sea- 
board counties are very ignorant, and are 
vastly inferior, in natural intelligence and 
apility, to the negro of the upper and middle 
sections of the same State, or to the type met 
with throughout Virginia, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. The lowland negro 
of South Carolina has a barbarous dialect, 
which no external influences have as yet 
impressed in the slightest degree; the 
English words seem to tumble all at once 
from his mouth, and to get sadly mixed 
whenever he endeavors to speak. The 
phraseology is usually so odd, too, that 
even after the stranger has become a little 
accustomed to the thick tones of the voice 
and the awkward enunciation, he cannot 
readily understand. Certainly, a Virginian 
negro from the town could not comprehend 
these low-country people at all, until his 
ear had become habituated to the apparent 
mumbling. The children of the planters, 
brought up on the plantations, and al- 
lowed to run in the woods with the little 
negroes, acquired the same dialect; and 
to-day many a gentleman’s son regrets that 
it is apparent in hisspeech. These negroes 
also have their peculiar religious super- 
stitions and ceremonies. I repeatedly 
asked planters in Beaufort and Charleston 
counties if the negroes there had changed 
much in manners and habits since their 
slave days, and the invariable answer was 
“No!” They have learned to under- 
stand that the vote gives power; they find 
work in large bands together on the rice 
plantations distasteful to them, and they 
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are perfectly happy 


| when they succeed 


| in 
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obtaining an 
acre or two of land, 
and in erecting a 
cabin. Toowna 
mule is the acme 
of bliss. The men 
and women still 
maintain their old- 
time servility to- 
ward their former 
masters. When 
they meet them on 
the roads the men 
always touch their 
hats, and the wom- 
en, no matter how 
huge the basket 
they may happen 
to be carrying upon 
their heads, court- 
esy profoundly. 
The word “ mas’r” 
is still used, being so intimately associa- 
ted in the negro’s mind with certain in 

dividuals, that he has no inclination to 
drop it. The friendliest exterior relations 
are maintained between ex-master and ex 

slave, as a rule; and the white conserva- 
tives sometimes bitterly regret that they 
did not come boldly forward, at the outset 
of reconstruction, and themselves guide 
the negro votes. There would, at one 
time, have been a fair chance for such a 
fusion; but the races soon drifted into 
separate political currents, and the negro 
appeared in his present réle of corrupt and 
ignorant legislator. At present, the whites 
cannot get a hearing in the legislature, and 
are subject to many tyrannies at the hands 
of negro justices and constables. 

There are honorable exceptions to all 
the general criticisms which may be made 
upon the character of the lowland negro; 
but as a mass, the race is really very de- 
graded. It is making gradual progress 
toward a condition of independence; yet 
ignorance and irresponsibility are still 
dense. The marriage relation is almost 
unknown in many of the lowland counties ; 
men and women live together so long as 
they can agree, and are called husband and 
wife. Passing through a rice field one 
morning, in which there were, perhaps, 
four hundred black men and women at 
work, I requested the owner of the planta- 
tion, whom I accompanied, to ask four 
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'men, who were sitting by a rice stack, 
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awaiting a barge, some leading questions 
calculated to throw light on their morality. 
Each of the four had had two “wives,” 
as they termed it; one of the elder ones 
had had four. The causes of separation 
were various—infidelity, abuse, a hasty 
‘word, or laziness. The children who 
were the fruit of these careless unions were 
kept by either father or mother, as the 
couple might agree. Jealousy is a terrible 
passion among these people, and sometimes 
leads to capital crime. All, without ex- 
ception, are religious; they find a tem- 
porary relief and an excitement in the 
“meetings,” and will go to one, no matter 
how distant it may be. Most of the men 
are armed ; they manage to secure a pistol 
or a gun, and are as fond of huniing as 
their white employers. The situation of 
those gentlemen who had been slave- 
holders and large planters before the war, 
was dreadful for a year or two after the 
fall of the Confederacy. The freedmen 
were difficult to manage, could not be got 
to work, and were jealous of anything 
which seemed like an attempt to get them 
back to their old places. The interven- 


tion of soldiery was constantly necessary to 


keep the peace. 

The low-country planter lived in what 
was really princely style, as a rule. Al- 
though some few were ignorant, and 
cherished the belief that there was nothing 
else in the country so fine as their forests 
and swamps, most were courteous, : un- 
affected and devoid of pretension. They 
resided with their families at their country- 
seats, on the plantations, during the winter 
months, and in the summer, removed to 
pleasant mansions along the Ashley River 
or on Sullivan’s Island, near Charles- 
ton. The Heywards, the Manigaults, the 
Lowndes, the Middletons, the Hugers, the 
Barnwells, the Elliotts, the Rhetts, went 
annually to Charleston, where there was 
choice and polished society. To-day, the 
majority of those who were at all engaged 
in planting at the outbreak of the war, are 
pitiably poor; and just at the close of the 
war, the spectacle of men who had owned 
two hundred or five hundred slaves, re- 
duced to drivnig a cart, or tending a gro- 
cery, was quite common. The enforced 


poverty of many is even bitterer now than | 
it was then, for they are compelled to see, | 
day by day, the poor State, which has al- | 
ready been so impoverished, plundered | 


anew and embarrassed further by the ac- 
tion of the ignorant and vicious legislators. 





Many of the lowland negroes were 
firmly impressed, when they were first 
called upon to use the ballot, that they 
were to gain some property by it, and great 
numbers of them still have an idea that 
they have been in some manner defrauded 
of what they were entitled to. They have 
also been told by so many legislators of their 
own race that all the property, once their 
masters’, now properly belonged to them, 
that they have taken literally to believing 
it, in many cases, while, in others, they con- 
sider the whole thing a muddle entirely 
beyond their comprehension. This asser- 
tion that the negroes ought to take the 
planters’ lands, has been often made by 
white politicians, who gained control of the 
negro at the time that the white natives re- 
fused to take any part in the elections, in 
the re-organization of the State. The whole 
theory of taxation in the commonwealth, as 
evolved by Nash and others of the few 
colored men of talent in the legislature, is 
summed up in these words, from the pres- 
ent Governor’s last message: “ The taxes 
fall chiefly where they belong—upon real 
estate. The owner cannot afford to keep 
thousands of acres idle and unproductive, 
merely to gratify his personal vanity, and 
because he inherited them from his father. 
Stern necessity, therefore, will compel him 
to cut up his ancestral possessions into 
small farms, and sell them to those who 
can and will make them productive ; and 
thus the masses of the people will become 
property-holders.” 

Swart Demos in the legislative chair, 
with artful rogues around him, remembers 
only that the tax was not raised from land, 
but upon the slaves, previous to 1860; and 
when he thinks of it, very likely his blood 
is hot, and he willingly applies a slashing 
tax tothe land-owners. “In the old days,” 
he says, “your cotton acres, worth hundreds 
of dollars, were only taxed four cents 
an acre, but on four hundred thousand 
wretches, such as I, you placed a tax of 
60 cents per head, and made us work it out, 

thus getting nearly 
half a million of 
revenue. Now we 
will make you work 
out your tax, and 
we will wrest your 
lands away from 
you.” And so bit- 
terness is needless- 
ly provoked on 
both sides, and 
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there is a veritable war 
of races. It is not taxa- 
tion, nor even an increase 
of taxation, that the peo- 
ple of South Carolina ob- 
ject to; but it is saxation 
without representation,and 
unjust, tyrannical, arbt- 
trary, overwhelming taxa- 
tion, producing revenues 
which never get any fur- 
ther than the already 
bursting pockets of 
knaves and dupes! 

Rice culture has been 
the prominent South 
Carolinian industry since 
the time of the Landgrave 
Thomas Smith, under the 
proprietary government. With the deter- 
mination of the planters to make it the 
chief object of their care, came the neces- 
sity for importing great numbers of slaves, 
and the sacrifice of many hundreds of lives, 
in the arduous labors of clearing the ground 
and preparing the soil. The cypress forests 
gave place to the fields of waving green, 
and the rivers were diverted from their 
channels to flood the vast expanses in 
which the negroes had set the seeds. 

In 1724, four hundred and thirty-nine 
African slaves were imported to South 
Carolina, together with a vast amount of 
other commodities, in exchange for which 
the citizens gave eighteen thousand bar- 
rels of rice and fifty-two thousand barrels 
of naval stores. Year by year the importa- 
tions of negroes increased in numbers; 
year by year the planter became “ more 
eager in the pursuit of large possessions of 
land,” and “ strenuously vied with his neigh- 
bor,” says a chronicler, “ for a superiority 
of fortune.” The Carolinians were com- 
pelled to keep up fortifications on the 
borders of the Spanish domains, to prevent 
the negroes from escaping into foreign ter- 
ritory; but they had few other external 
cares. Their trade grew constantly with 
New England, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania; and in 1738, when there were fully 
forty thousand negroes in South Carolina, 
Spanish policy provoked a formidable in- 
surrection on the part of the blacks. This 
brought on open hostilities between Span- 
iards and Carolinians, and the latter made 
an unsuccessful expedition against St. 
Augustine.* 





* An account of this oute expedition will be found in 
the forthcoming article on Florida. 
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It should be borne in mind that the fol- 
lowing statistics, showing how rapidly the 
exportation of rice increased in quantity, 
also shows how swiftly the slave population 
of the province grew. From 1720 to 1729, 
the export was 44,081 tons; from 1730 to 
1740, it was 99,905 tons; and in the single 
year of 1740, ninety thousand barrels were 
sent away, the gain upon which was esti- 
mated at two hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. In 1771, the exports of the State 
amounted to £756,000 sterling. Shipping 
crowded the harbors; money was plenty; 
the planters commanded the best of every- 
thing from Great Britain and the West 
India Islands. There were at that period 
no taxes whatever upon real or personal 
estate; but the revenues were raised by 
duties on “ spirituous liquors, sugar, molas- 
ses, flour, biscuit, negro slaves, etc.,” and 
amounted to several thousand pounds per 
annum. 

And so, for many generations, the rice 
culture and the slave system went hand in 
hand upon the fertile Carolina lowlands. 
Good authorities have assured me. that 
they believe there were a million acres of 
rice lands in cultivation in South Carolina 
at the outbreak of the civil war. At the pres- 
ent time there is hardly one-fourth of that 
area cultivated, but there is asteady increase. 
The blows struck by immediate emancipa- 
tion upon this once gigantic industry were 
crushing. Under the slave régime, the 
planters successfully competed with other 
producers in all the markets of the world. 
From 1850 to 1860, they exported 705,317, 
600 pounds of rice, valued at $24,619,009. 
The total production of rice in the United 
States in 1850 was 215,313,497 pounds ; in 
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1860, only 187,162,032. Such figures are elo- 
quent. The rice-producing States suffered 
severely at an early period of the war; the 
fields were abandoned ; and in South Caro- 
lina the production has decreased from 
119,100,524 pounds, in 1860, to 32,304,825, 


in 1870. The annual product in Georgia, 
Louisiana and the Carolinas, from 1865 to 
1871, will show that the industry is gradu- 
ally struggling upon its feet once more : 


Year, 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 


Pounds. 
12,002,080 
19,368,060 
27,566,740 
48,837,920 
54,117,320 
59,000,000 


Some of the rice plantations cover thou- 
sands of acres even now; and the employ- 
ment of from five to eight hundred men, 
women and children by a single person, is 
not at all uncommon. I visited the cele- 
brated plantacion at Green Pond, in Col- 
leton county, the property of Mr. Bissell, 
who has 3,5co acres under his control. 
He, in common with others, was broken by 
the war; and is struggling with the hun- 
dred ills which beset the planter in the 
changed condition of affairs. His broad 
fields lie seven miles from the Charleston 
and Savannah Railroad, at the rear of ex- 
tensive pine forests, in which, now that the 
white man is so poorly represented in the 
legislature, the poacher wanders unre- 
proved. The plantation extends across 
the Combahee river into Beaufort county, 
end at various points rice-pounding mills 


and little villages, in which the workers 
live, are established. A morning ride in 


| the soft and Italian-like autumn across this 


or similar plantations, is a delicious ex- 
perience. Mounted on a stout mule or on 
a Kentucky horse, you gallop through the 
perfumed avenues of the forests until you 
reach the wide expanse of fields, cut into 


| squares by long trenches, through which 





water from the river in the background is 
admitted to every part of the land. The 
breeze rustles musically in the tall cane 
along the banks, in whose sedgy recesses 
the alligator and the serpent hide. In the 
distance an antlered deer may break from 
his cover, and after one defiant glance, 
stamp his foot, and be gone! A white sail 
glides on the horizon’s rim, as the little 
schooner from Charleston works her way 


| around to the mill, where long processions 





of black boys and girls, with baskets on 
their heads, and their mouths filled with 
horrible jargon, are waiting to load the 
rice. 

The injury done to all the plantations 
in these lowland counties, by the neglect 
consequent on the war, is incalculable. 
Most of these plantations have been reclaim- 
ed from the waters; have been diked, 
ditched, furnished with “ trunks,” by means 
of which the planter can inundate or drain 
his land at will.* A rice plantation is, 
in fact, a huge hydraulic machine, main- 
tained by constant warring against the 
tides. The utmost attention and vigilance is 
necessary, and the labor must be ready at 
a moment’s notice for the most exhaustive 
efforts. Alternate flooding and draining 
must take place several times during the 
season, and one part of the crop must be 
flooded, while the other adjacent to it is 
dry. Fields are divided into sections, and 
trunks or canals convey water from the 
river to each separately. “The whole appa- 
ratus of levels, flood-gates, trunks, canals, 
banks, ditches,” says a prominent planter, 
“is of the most extensive kind, requiring 
skill and unity of purpose. The slightest 
leak in the banks or dikes may end 
in the ruin of the whole plantation. 
Freshets, too, commit frightful havoc from 
time to time. At one fell swoop the pro- 
duce of a thousand acres on Mr. Bissell’s 
plantation was swept away last year. 
The cost of reclaiming rice lands, 
and fitting them for culture, was about 





* Speech of Hon. F. A. Sawyer, of South Caroli- 
na, in the U. S. Senate, in 1872. 








$100 per acre before the war, and so great- 
ly had they been damaged by long neglect 
that more than half that sum has been ex- 
pended in their rehabilitation. Once well 
prepared, the annual cost of cultivation is 
now about $30 as compared with $10 in 
former days, but it is steadily decreasing. 

We wandered over perhaps seven hun- 
dred acres, in Colleton and Beaufort coun- 
ties. The men and women at work in the 
different sections were under the control 
of field-masters. The spectacle was lively. 
The women were dressed in gay colors, 
with handkerchiefs, uniting all the hues of 
the rainbow, around their temples. Their 
feet were bare, and their stout limbs en- 
cased in uncouth flannel wrappings. Most 
of them, while staggering out through 
the marshes with forty or fifty pounds 
of rice-stalks on their heads, kept up 
an incessant jargon with one another, 
and indulged in a running fire of invect- 
ive against the field-master. The “ trunk- 
minders,” the watchmen on whose vigil- 
ance the plantation’s safety depends, prom- 
enaded briskly; the flat-boats, on which 
the field hands deposited their huge bun- 
dles of rice-stalks, were poled up to the 
mill where the grain was threshed and 
separated from the straw, winnowed, and 
carried in baskets to the schooners which 
transported it to Charleston, and the 
“pounding mills.” During harvest time 
eight hundred hands are employed on this 
plantation. Harvest is hardly completed 
by March, when the sowing begins again. 
The trunks are opened in each section the 
day it is planted, and the fields are flooded. 
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The mules, that annually drag the plow 
through the marshes, are booted with 
leather contrivances, that they may not 
sink in up to their ears. To the negroes is 
given the rice that grows along the margins, 
and considerable profit is obtained from its 
sale. The fields in autumn are yellowish 
in hue, tinged here and there lightly with 
green, where young rice is upspringing 
from the shoots recently cut down. The 
rice lies in ricks, but is ill protected from 
the swarms of birds, who carry away great 
quantities. While we were strolling afield, 
one stout negro came up and called “ Mas’r 
Ben” to buy him a mule with $100 which 
he had saved. “ Mas’r Ben” agreed to do 
it, and informed me that such a purchase 
was a sign of anegro’s assured prosperity. 
The wages paid the rice field-hands ranged 
from 25 cents to $1.75 daily, but the mana- 
ger on this, as on many other plantations, 
found great difficulty in keeping the labor 
organized and available. The men found 
that by two or three days’ work they could 
procure money enough to support them in 
idleness the next week, and sometimes the 
overseers were at a loss what to do for 
help. 

Beautiful were the broad and carefully 
cultivated acres, stretching miles away on 
either side of the placid, deep, and noble 
Combahee ; picturesque were the granaries, 
almost bursting with the accumulated 
stores of the precious grain; and novel 
and inspiring the vistas of the long sedge- 
bordered canals, through which the morn- 
ing breezes lightly whistled. The sea- 
myrtle was neighbor to the cane, and the 
tall grasses twined lovingly around them 
both. At the “store,” around whose en- 
trance were grouped packs of hounds, leap- 
ing and fawning about their masters, who 
were mounting their horses, we saw crowds 
of. negresses, bare-footed and bare-limbed, 
bringing poultry or eggs to exchange for 
corn, or chattering frantically, or bursting 
into boisterous laughter which echoed over 
many a broad acre. 

One could not help thinking that in due 
time a vast amount of labor-saving ma- 
chinery must come to take the place of 
this rude and careless negro element upon 
the rice plantation. At present, the plant- 
ers admit, there is an enormous waste, and 
the climate’s character renders it impossi- 
ble to introduce white labor and intelligence 
into the section. The negro men and 
women whom I saw, were certainly of alow 
and degraded type, distinctively,—as a 
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Frenchman, with his quick instincts, said 
on seeing a group of these same low- 
land people,—‘“a broken down race!” At 
the threshing-mill, at the winnowing-ma- 
chine, among the great rice stacks where 
they were packing and sorting and unload- 
ing from barges,the women were coarse, 
brutish, and densely ignorant; the men, in 
the main, the same. There were types of 
face in which the savage still stood out in 
dusky splendor and abandon. Many 


| 





women of sixty or seventy years of age | - 
were at work in various places about the | 4 
field. They had evidently been untouched | 


by the spirit of the war. I doubt if they 
realized the change in their condition. 
Their conversation with me was confined 
to inquiries as to how much tobacco I 
would give them, and an appeal to me to 
tell Mas’r Ben that they “bin want” a 
new handkerchief, and hoped he would 
not forget them. The men as a rule were 
civil, but a little suspicious in demeanor, 


as if they did not intend to allow any ad- | 


vantage to be taken of them. If looked at 


sharply, they would wince, and. finally, 
wreathing their lips with broad grins, would 
bow and shuffle away. 

The planters throughout this section, 


where the Middletons and the Heywards 
once tilled so many acres, and whence they 
drew great incomes, admit that the labor 
question is the most serious one with them. 
The profits of rice planting are enormous, 
but the system of large plantations will 
have to be adhered to, and African or Chi- 
nese labor can alone sustain the trials of 
the summer climate. The production of 
the State, and the adjacent lowlands in 
other States, will doubtless again reach the 
figure attained before the war, although the 
present condition of South Carolina would 
not seem to justify prophecies of any pros- 
perity within her limits, save in Charleston. 

And why in Charleston? Mainly be- 
cause the venerable city has united with 
the importance she has always maintained 
as a cotton port, a large number of manu- 
facturing enterprises, for which her loca- 
tion is particularly advantageous; and be- 
cause her business men have an elastic 
spirit and a remarkable courage, which re- 
flects the highest credit upon them. A 
veritable Phoenix, always springing tri- 
umphantly from the ashes of terrible con- 
flagrations, as well as from the ruins caused 
by hurricanes and bombardments, the 
South Carolinian metropolis is, in itself, a 
standing reproof to the too often repeated 
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assertion that the ancient commonwealth 
latks enterprise. When the war closed there 
was not a completed railroad ending in 
Charleston. Those now known as the 
North-Eastern, giving connection with the 
route to Wilmington, the South Carolina, 
running north-westward to Columbia, Aik- 
en and Augusta, and the Savannah and 
Charleston, penetrating the lowlands, and 
reaching to the Georgian seaport, were worn 
down and almost completely wrecked. 
Costly bridges and trestles had been de- 
stroyed, depots burned, tracks torn up, and 
the amount of rolling stock was absurdly 
inadequate to immediate wants. The re- 
building and equipment were begun in 
1866. All the old rail connections are now 
resuscitated, and Charleston is reaching 
out for a wider range of commerce than 
before the war she would have deemed 
possible. The South Carolina railroad, 
with its feeders, the Greenville and Colum- 
bia, and the Macon and Augusta, in Geor- 
gia, sends vast quantities of freight to the 
Carolinian metropolis, which heretofore 
went northward. The North-Eastern, and 
the Savannah and Charleston are important 
links in the shortest route from New York 
to Florida, and with the sea-board line, from 
New York to New Orleans. Many steam- 
ship companies were compelled to sus- 
pend communication with the city du- 
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ring the war; now there are two steamer lines 
between New York and Charleston, com- 
prising eight fine steamers, capable of car- 
rying away thirty thousand bales of cotton 
monthly, On the Baltimore line there are 
three steamers, on the Philadelphia two, 
and on the Boston two, with a carrying 
capacity altogether of about 14,000 bales 
monthly. The splendid line to Florida 
has been re-opened, and the connections 
with Savannah, Beaufort, Georgetown, 
Edisto, and the Peedee River are also 
resumed, and are very prosperous. The 
increase in steamship freights from Charles- 
ton since 1860 has been three hundred 
per cent., but the sail tonnage is not larger 
than it was in 1862, as much of its trade 
has been transferred to steamers. The 
following receipts of cotton at Charleston 
for eight years since the war also indicate 
a marked prosperity : 

Years.* 

1865-66 

1866-67 

1867-68 

1868-69 

1869-70 

1870-71 

1871-72 

1872-73 


Bales of Cotton. 
111,714 
165,316 
246,018 
200,764 
250,761 
359,544 
282,686 
385,000 


A large proportion of this cotton was 
sent to Charleston for sale, not merely to 
pass through. The exports of rice from 
Charleston, ‘rom September, 1865, to Sep- 
tember, 1873, amount to about 250,000 
tierces. The increase in the number of 
naval stores reported has also been very 
remarkable, as shown by the following 
table : 

Barrels. 
32,136 
54,026 
62,852 
72,279 
79,156 
99,297 
151,553 
225,683 


Years. 

1865-66 

1866-67 

1867-68 

1868-69 

1869-70 

1870-71 

1871-72 ° , ; ‘ 

1872-73 ° ‘ ° . . 

The lumber exports since the war have 
also been large, footing up at least 140,000,- 
coo of feet. The rich pine forests of the 
State are annually of increasing importance. 
Charleston, Beaufort and Georgetown are 
all daily receiving great stores of lumber 
from the forests, which still stretch over 
thousands of acres. The swamps furnish 
the best of material for ship-building, and 
Charleston has built many fine lumber mills 


* The commercial year begins September 1. 





in which to prepare the pine and other 
useful trees for shipping. The city sadly 
needs an important addition of several 
millions to its banking capital to enable it 
to carry out its schemes. The three 
National, and four State banks now have 
hardly three millions of paid up capital. 
There are four savings banks, with a little 
more than $1,000,000, much of which rep- 
resents the savings of the freedmen, on 
deposit. Private bankers are also doing a 
good deal for the city’s interest. 

Very lovely is the old city, lying con- 
fidingly on the waters, at the confluence of 
the broad Ashley and Cooper rivers, and 
fronting on the spacious harbor, over 
whose entrance the scarred and ever mem- 
orable Sumter keeps watch and ward. 
Nature has lavished a wealth of delicious 
foliage upon all the surroundings of the 
city, and the palmetto, the live and water 
oaks, the royal magnolias, the tall pines, the 
flourishing hedges, and the gardens filled 
with rich, tropical blooms profoundly im- 
press the stranger with a sense of bewilder- 
ment, The winter climate is superb and 
the sunshine seems omnipresent, creeping 
into even the narrowest lanes and by-ways. 

In 1680, the people who had been en- 
couraged to remove from the badly chosen 
site of a settlement which they had select- 
ed on the banks of the Ashley River in 
1671, laid the foundations at Charleston, 
and the town at once sprang into activity. 
It began its commerce in dangerous times, 
for pirates hovered about the mouth of 
the Ashley, and many a good ship, laden 
with the produce of the plantations, and 
bound for Great Britain, was plundered, 
and its crew was set on shore, or murder- 
ed, if resistance was offered. A hurricane 
also swept over the infant town, half ruin- 
ing it; and then began a series of destruc- 
tive fires, which, from 1680 to 1862, have, 
at fearfully short intervals, carried havoc 
and destruction into the homes of the 
wealthiest. In later years, too, the fleets of 
hostile Spaniards or Frenchmen sometimes 
carried panic over to Charleston bar; and 
the beacon fires on Sullivan's Island, in 
the harbor, warned the citizens to be on 
their guard. In 1728,a hurricane brought 
an inundation, which overflowed the town 
and lowlands, forced the inhabitants to 
take refuge on the roofs of their dwellings, 
drove twenty-three fine ships ashore, and 
leveled many thousands of trees. In the 
same year came the yellow fever, sweeping 
off multitudes of whites and blacks. After 
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the surrender, by the proprietary govern- 
ment, of its control of the province, into 
the hands of the sovereign of Great Britain, 
on the payment of a round sum of purchase 
money, Charleston became more prosperous 
than ever before. In 1765 it was de- 
scribed as “ one of the first cities in British 
America, yearly advancing in size, riches and 
population.” 

The approaches to Charleston from the 
sea are unique, and the stranger’s eye 
rapidly yields to the illusion that the city 
springs directly from the bosom of the 
waves. The bar atthe harbor’s mouth will 
allow ships drawing seventeen feet of water 
to pass over it. The entrance from the 
sea is commanded on either side by Morris 
and Sullivan’s Islands, the former the 
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scene of terrific slaughter during the dread- 
ful days of 1863, and subsequently one of 
the points from which the Union forces 
bombarded Charleston; and the latter at 
present a fashionable summer resort, 
crowded with fine mansions. On the 
harbor side of Sullivan’s Island Fort Moul- 
trie, a solid and well-constructed fortifica- 
tion, frowns over the hurrying waters. 
Passing Sumter, which lies isolated and in 
semi-ruin, looking, at a distance, like some 
coral island pushed up from the depths, 
one sails by pleasant shores lined with 
palmettoes and grand, moss-hung oaks, and 
by Castle Pinckney, and anchors at the 
substantial wharves of the proud little city. 

Many ships from many climes are an- 








chored at these wharves, and the town 
seems the seaport of some thriving com- 
mercial state, so little does it represent 
the actual condition of South Carolina. 
The graceful Corinthian portico and 
columns of the new Custom-house, built of 
pure, white marble, rise up near the water- 
side. There is a jolly refrain of the clink- 
ing of hammers, the rattling of drays, and 
the clanging of chains, which indicates 
much activity. Here some foreign vessel, 
which has come for phosphates, is unload- 
ing her ballast; here a rice-schooner is un- 
loading near a pounding mill. On one 
hand are lumber-yards; on another, cot- 
ton-sheds, filled with bales. Hundreds of 
negroes, screaming and pounding their 
mules, clatter along the piers and road- 
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ways; a great Florida steamer is swinging 
round, and starting on her ocean trip to 
the Peninsula, with her decks crowded 
with Northern visitors. Along “East 
Bay” the houses are, in many places, solid 
and antique. The whole aspect of the 
harbor quarter is unlike that of any of our 
new and smartly painted Northern towns. 
In Charleston the houses and streets have 
an air of dignified repose and solidity. At 
the foot of Broad street, a spacious avenue 
lined with banks and offices of professional 
men, stands the old “ Post-office,” a build- 
ing of the colonial type, much injured 
during the late war, but since renovated at 
considerable expense. Most of the original 
material for the construction of the edifice 
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was brought from 
England in 1761. 
Within its walls the 
voices of Rutledge, 
Pinckney, Gadsden, 
Lowndes and Laur- 
ens were raised to ve- 
hemently denounce 
the government, 
against whose tyran- 
ny the “ Thirteen 
original States” re- 
belled, from the old 
steps Washington ad- 
dressed the Charles- 
tonians in 1791; and 
for many years during 
this century it was an 
Exchange for the 
merchants of Char- 
leston and vicinity. 
When the _ British 
occupied Charleston, 
the building was the 
scene of many excit- 
ing episodes. The 
basement was taken for a prison, and all 
who were devoted to the cause of American 
liberty were confined therein. From that 


prison the martyr, Isaac Hayne, was led 


to execution; and in the cellars one 
hundred thousand pounds of powder lay 
safely hidden from the British during the 
whole time of their occupation. On the 
site of this building stood the old council 
chamber and watch-house used in the days 
of the “ proprietary government.” 

The original plan of Charleston com- 
prised a host of streets running at right 
angles, north and south, east and west, 
between the two rivers. But many of 
these streets were very narrow, being, in 
fact, nothing more than lanes; and they 
have remained unchanged to the present 
day. The darkness and narrowness of the 
old lanes, the elder colonists thought, 
would keep away the bright glare of the 
sun; but the modern Charlestonians do 
not seem of their opinion, for they open 
wide avenues, and court the sun freely in 
their spacious and elegant mansions on 
the “ Battery.” Many of the Charleston 
streets present a novel appearance, border- 
ed as they are on either side by tall, 
weather-stained mansions, whose gable 
ends front upon the sidewalks, and which 
boast verandas attached to each story, 
screened from the sun and from obser- 
vation by ample wooden lattices, and by 
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trellised vines and creepers. The high 
walls, which one sees so often in France 
and England, surround the majority of the 
gardens, and it is only, as in New Orleans, 
through the gate that one can catch a 
glimpse of the loveliness within. In some 
of the streets remote from the harbor front, 
the stillness of death or desertion reigns; 
many of the better class of mansions are 
vacant, and here and there the residence 
of some former aristocrat is now serving” 
as an abode fora dozen negro families. 
On King street one sees the most activity 
in the lighter branches of trade ; there the 
ladies promenade, evening, morning, and 
afternoon, shopping; there is located the 
principal theater, the tasty little “Academy 
of Music,” and there also, are some elegant 
homes. Along that section of King street, 
near the crossing of Broad, however, there 
isahost of tiny shops frequented by 
negroes, in which one sees the most extrav- 
agant array of gaudy but inexpensive arti- 
cles of apparel; and of eatables which the 
negro palate cannot resist. The residence 
streets of the “ palmetto city,” on the side 
next the Ashley river, are picturesque and 
lovely. They are usually bordered by so 
many beautiful gardens that one easily for- 
gets the many faults of architecture in the 
houses, and the aspect of decay character- 
izing so many of them. A labyrinth of 
long wooden piers and wharves runs out on 
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the lagoons and inlets near the Ashley, and 
the boasted resemblance of Charleston to 
Venice is, doubtless, founded on the per- 
fect illusion produced by a view of that 
section from a distance, rather than on the 
impression produced by the first view of 
the harbor side. The magnificent and the 
mean jostle each other very closely in all 
quarters of the city; tumble-down rooker- 
ies are side by side with superb houses. 

The stranger visiting Charleston is sur- 
prised to find that very little has been done 
towards rebuilding that portion of the city 
swept away by the fire in 1861. There are 
still large gaps left in the heart of the most 
populous sections ; one suddenly comes up- 
on the scarred and scorched walls of a huge 
church, on the foundations of some immense 
block, in a location which it seems folly to 
leave unimproved. But the Charlestonians 
explain that they do not need to rebuild as 
yet, for although the population is gradu- 
ally increasing (it is now more than fifty 
thousand) the altered circumstances of 
some classes in society have compelled 
them to retire and make room for others. 
Before the war every sea-island planter had 
his house in town; now great numbers of 
those mansions are to rent or sell to new- 
comers—since the planters are not rich 
enough to maintain a city residence. 

If we climb into the tower of the stately 
building known as the “ Orphan House,” 
some pleasant evening, when the sunset is 
beginning to throw the dark walls and pict- 
uresque groupings of the sea-girdled city 
into strong relief, we can get a panoramic 
glimpse of all the chief features of Charles- 
ton’s exterior. We shall, perhaps, be too 
far from the Battery, and its adiacent parks, 
to note fully the effect of the gay group 
promenading the stone parapet, against 
which the tides break gently, or to catch the 
perfect beauty of the palm-girt shores, so 
distinctly visible beyond the Ashley’s cur- 
rent, now that the sunset has given them a 
blood-red background. The Battery is not 
crowded with carriages, as in those merry 
days when the State was still prosperous, or 
on that famous day when yonder black mass 
at the harbor’s entrance was aflame, and 
when the flag of the nation, which had 
floated over it, was hauled down. But it 
is one of the airiest and most elegant 
promenades possessed by any Southern 
city, and the streets leading to it are 
quaint and beautiful. The church spires 
here and there are noticeable, and that one 
glistening in the distance, was a white mark 
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| for many a day for the Federal batteries; 


yet few shells struck the stately steeple of 
St. Michael's, the old fashioned, staid, 
Episcopal house of prayer. Beyond this 
church one sees amass of buildings, whose 
queer roofs and strangely shapen chimneys 
remind him of Antwerp or of Amsterdam. 
These date from colonial times; it is the 
Charleston of pre-revolutionary days which 
one sees clustered around St. Michael’s. 
The bells were removed, during the siege 
of Charleston, to Columbia, were captured 
and accidentally cracked, were recovered, 
sent to England, and recast in the foundry 
in Whitechapel where they were originally 
cast. They were put back in their place 
in the steeple after the war, with great re- 
joicing amongst the old Charlestonians. 
Yonder, nearer the harbor, out of Church 
street, arises another 
spire, the counter- 
part of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields in 
London. It is the 
tower of St. Philip’s, 
also an Episcopal 
church, and in the 
old graveyard op- 
posite is a simple 
tomb in which re- 
pose the bones of 
Calhoun. The 
statesman rests in 
an antiquated, yet 
beautiful corner of 
the town. The ven- 
erable cemetery is 
embowered in trees, 
and hemmed round 
about by old build- 
ings with tiled roofs. 
The remains were 
removed when the 
Union forces seemed likely to capture 
Charleston, but were replaced in 1871. The 
formidable ruin which the sunset glow 
throws so sharply upon your vision, is the 
old cathedral of St. John and St. Finbar, 
destroyed in the last great fire. On its 
site, when the Charlestonians were compell- 
ed to surrender to the British, occurred a 
tremendous explosion, occasioned by the 
rage of the conquered. They were com- 
pelled to deposit their arms at the 
arsenal, which was also a powder-magazine ; 
and all coming at once, and hurling down 
upon the ground hundreds of fire-arms, an 
explésion took place, igniting twenty thou- 
sand pounds of powder and blowing to 
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atoms the adjacent lunatic asylum, poor- 

house, guard-house, and barracks, as well 

as conquerors and conquered. The city 

has many other interesting churches, 

among them the Huguenot, which has 

many interesting ancient inscriptions on its 

walls. Grace Church (Episcopal) is the 
resort of the fashionable worshipers. 

There is nothing remarkable in the 

secular architecture of Charleston; yet 

this old Orphan House, from whose tower 

we survey the others, with its lovely gar- 

den, hedged in from the street, with its 

statue of William Pitt, which the grateful 

citizens erected when the “stamp act” was 

repealed, is imposing. It was founded in 

1790, is bountifully endowed, and thous- 

ands of orphan boys and girls have been 

well cared for within its walls. John 

C. Fremont and the Carolinian manumitter 

were educated there. There is an institu- 

tion of the same class for the colored 

people. Neither the hotels nor the banks 

are distinguished for architectural ex- 

cellence. The Charleston Hotel has an 

immense stone-pillared piazza fronting on 

Meeting street, but the Mills House and 

the Pavilion are simply solid blocks. 

The Charleston Club-house is an ele- 

gant structure, and the building of the 

South Carolina Hall is fine in interior 

arrangement. The 

club-house has be- 

come the seat of 

the Federal courts, 

and white and black 

men sit together in 

juries there. The 

Court-house and 

the City Hall are 

substantial edifices, 

fronting each other 

on corners of Broad 

and Meeting streets. 

Around them are 

always lounging 

crowds of negro 

men and women, as 

if they delighted to 

linger in the atmos- 

phere of govern- 

ment and law, to 

the powers and re- 

sponsibilities of 

which they have 

been lately intro- 

duced. Around the 

guard-house one 

may note the white 





and black police- 
man on terms of 
amity. 

Charleston pros- 
pers despite the 
anomalous condi- 
tion of politics and 
society in the State. 
What might she not 
become if the com- 
monwealth were 
developed to its ut- 
most? The people 
suffer many trying 
ills, the most aggra- 
vated of which is 
the small réle which 
the present leaders 
of the majority per- 
mit it to play in 
State politics. The 
legislature has out- 
Napoleoned Napo- 
leon III. himself in 
measures for the 
corruption of suff- 
rage, and has enacted an infamous law, 
which allows the Governor, through ap- 
pointive commissioners, to completely 
control the ballot-boxes. The value to 
itself, of its vote, is swallowed up in 
the vote of Charleston county, and con- 
sequently it is not represented at all in the 
State assembly, but can only get a hearing 
through a score of ignorant negroes, sent 
from the plantations and small towns in 
the vicinity. The first election in Charles- 
ton after reconstruction was held in 1868, 
and the Republican candidate for mayor, 
Pillsbury, was elected by a majority of 
twenty-three in a poll of 10,000. He re- 
mained in office until the summer of 1871, 
when the Conservatives attempted a fusion, 
and ran a ticket, composed of white and 
black candidates, against the Republicans, 
with John A. Wagener, a German, for 
mayor, and elected him by 777 majority. 
This administration had continued to the 
date of my visit, when a new election took 
place, and exhibited in the most glaring 
light some of the atrocities of the present 
system. The Conservatives alleged, and 
it was, indeed, clearly proven, that four 
hundred negroes were imported from 
Edisto Island at one time, to create a ma- 
jority in Charleston for the so-called “ Re- 
publicans.” None but Radical supervisors 
of the elections were appointed, and the 
right of challenge at every poll precinct 
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was denied. The law required every per- 
son voting to swear that he was a citizen 
of Charleston, but the imported voters were 
provided with printed forms of the oath, 
from which the clause concerning the place 
of residence was omitted. With no power 


of interference, and no chance to dispute 


at the polls or in the counting of the votes, 
this city of fifty thousand inhabitants, pos- 
sessing thirty millions of dollars worth of 
taxable property, was delivered over, 
bound hand and foot, to the tender mercies 
of the ignorant and the vicious. The party 
in power admit the abnormal condition of 
affairs. The present Governor not long 
since told an editor in Charleston, that 
every citizen of South Carolina could vote 
in Charleston, if he chose, without hinder- 
ance; there was no manner in which the 
Charlestonians could help themselves. The 
result of this latter election, in which the 
negro party was, of course, victorious, was 
a veritable ferment, culminating in mass 
meetings, investigations and, finally, in a 
series of arguments. It was charged and 
shown that the commissioners for the elec- 
tions did not designate all the polling places 
so that the general public would know where 
they were, but that they stealthily opened 
them during the election, and there “ rushed 
through” the illegal voters. It was also 
affirmed by the supporters of the present 
State government that “a residence in the 
city without limit as to time,”’ in the county, 
sixty days, and in the State, one year, were 
qualifications sufficient for a voter under 
the act of 1873. The board of managers con- 





sisted, at the last election, almost entirely 
of negroes. Several hundred special depu- 
ty sheriffs were appointed to “ maintain 
order” if the Conservatives made any at- 
tempt to challenge voters at the polls; and 
the managers refused to give the reporters 
of the city press any information concerning 
the changes made in the polling-places the 
night before the election. The Republican, 
or Radical, ticket was elected, and the pro- 
test of the citizens of Charleston having 
been entered, the “board of commis- 
sioners,” appointed by the legislature, then 
published a formal announcement that the 
election was “legal and valid,” and that the 
“ protest was overruled.”” The Conserva- 
tives were bitterly grieved at this, as they 
had made a very firm stand, and it showed 
them how completely they were at the 
mercy of their present masters.. They 
were not especially dissatisfied with the 
choice for mayor, as the present incumbent, 
Mr. Cunningham, is an honest man; but 
with other municipal officers elected, they 
were dissatisfied. The present police force 
of the city is about equally divided into 
black and white, and there are nine colored 
aldermen in the new board. It is not be- 
cause of the presence of the negro in these 
offices of trust and honor that the Charles- 
tonians are angry and grieved; but be- 
cause he refuses them their share of rights 
which are inalienable. As they are now 
situated, the intelligence and property of 
the city are as completely shut out from 
political representation as if they were im- 
prisoned within walls of adamant. 
Charleston’s city tax in 1872 amounted to 
two per cent.; but in 1873 was somewhat 
reduced. The combined city, county, and 
State tax, however, now amounts to three 
and a half per cent. The assessments are 
always fully up to, and usually over, the 
actual value of property. The property 
holder, in the first instance, makes his re- 
turns. Ifthe county auditor is not satisfied 
with the estimates, he changes them to suit 
himself; and the citizen then has the refuge 
of appeal to a “ board of equalization.” The 
constitution requires that all property be 
taxed at its value. The present city debt 
is nearly five millions of dollars, some 
of which was incurred by subscriptions to 
railroads, before the war. The city, before 
the war, invested $1,000,000 in the Blue 
Ridge Railroad, and the State about 
$1,300,000. In 1868, or "69, the State 
stock, a majority, was sold for $13,000, to 
aRing. Shortly before this the State had 





guaranteed $4,000,000 of bonds of the 
road ; these were hypothecated by the com- 
pany. The Ring secured the passage of 
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a law authorizing the State Treasurer to | 


issue $1,800,000 of revenue bond scrip upon 
the surrender to him of the $4,000,000 guar- 
anteed bonds, said scrip receivable for taxes. 
Exchange was made, and bonds have been 


cancelled, but the State Supreme Court has | 


decided that the scrip is unconstitutional 
and void. 
ness and professions are compelled to sub- 
mit to, are grievous burdens, and the people 
consider them such an odious form of 
municipal taxation that when the legis- 
lature passed a law for collecting State 
licenses, also, it was resisted, and, finally, 
its repeal was deemed expedient. The 
astute legislators even imposed a license- 
tax upon the railroads, which were, of 
course, already licensed by charter to do 
business ! 

Thus cut off, politically, Charleston, with 
grim patience, awaits a turn in the tide of 
affairs ; and catches a little inspiration from 
the development of the scheme for a new 
railway route from Chicago to Charleston. 
Chis superb Air Line, when built, will pass 
by Columbia, and Spartanburg, in South 
Carolina, northward to Asheville, in the 
North Carolina mountains—thence through 
Cumberland Gap into Lexington, in Ken- 
tucky, and so onward to Chicago, giving 
an outlet on the sea one hundred miles 
nearer the northwest than New York now 
is by any existing line. The towns men- 
tioned above are the very points of the 
route originally projected for the connec- 


The “licenses,” which busi- | 
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tion between the northwest and the At- 
lantic, and pronounced by all who have sur- 
veyed it as one of the most economical and 
practical ways across the Blue Ridge and 
the Alleghanies “to be found from the head- 
waters of the Susquehanna to the southern 
termination of those ranges.” 

The extensive marl-beds of the South 
Carolina lowlands, all comparatively near 
Charleston, have long been known; but 
they were first especially noticed by Ed- 
mund Ruffin, of Virginia, a noted agri- 


| culturist, who had been very successful in 


renovating worn-out lands in his own State 
with marl. He examined the South Caro- 
lina marls, which were found to be much 
richer in carbonate of lime than those of 
Virginia, but that the carbonate was so 


| combined with, and mineralized by silex, 
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| 
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oxide of iron, phosphate of lime, and other 
substances, as to necessitate a change of its 
nature by burning before it could be ap- 
plied to agricultural purposes. Among 
these marl deposits, which abound in the 
immediate vicinity of Charleston, are found 
hard nodular bodies of all sizes, varying 
from that of a pin’s head to masses weigh- 
ing hundreds of pounds. These nodules 
are now known as phosphate rock, and 
have been described as “ incalculable heaps 
of animal remains thrown or washed to- 
gether.” Beautiful specimens of ribs, verte- 
bre, and teeth of land and sea monsters 
of the early tertiary period are found in 
profusion at a little distance below the sur- 
face, and are readily dug up with pick and 
shovel. The negroes are said even to dive 
for them to the river beds, and to bring up 

large quantities. The peo- 
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ple have, at last, awakened 
to the immense value of 
these deposits, and a num- 
ber of establishments de- 
voted to their conversion 
into phosphate manures 
have sprung up since the 
war. In these manufac- 
tories the nodules are baked 
thoroughly dry,then ground 
to powder, which is finally 
mixed with sulphuric acid 
and charged with ammonia. 
The Wando Company, 
which first undertook the 
production of these fertiliz- 
ers, made thirty per cent 
profit, and there are now 
two dozen companies in 
the State, organized for the 
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purposes of either mining or manufactur- 
ing these phosphates. One company is 
organized with a capital of $2,000,000 to 
mine in all the navigable rivers in the 
State ; and there are several manufacturing 
corporations, which have each a million 
dollars capital. The Etiwan Company 
claims to have the largest acid chamber in 
the United States; and in the Wando, 
Etiwan, Pacific Guano, Atlantic, Stono, 
and Wappoo mills, four or five millions of 
dollars have been invested since 1868. 

Important as is this industry, there are 
a variety of others already developed in 
Charleston, which promise great future suc- 
cess. In the manufacture of doors, blinds, 
sashes and machinery, and in ship-build- 
ing, a large capital is invested. The enter- 
prising citizens are even constructing ready- 
made houses and churches, which can be 
shipped in sections to new States and ter- 
ritories ; a cotton mill, and several tan- 
neries are projected. The “ truck farms,” 
vie with those of Norfolk, and are supplying 
the northern markets with early vegetables. 
The city’s jobbing trade amounted to about 
$6,000,000 in 1872, and steadily increases 
at the rate of twenty-five per cent. 


The highways leading out of the city are 
all richly embowered in loveliest foliage ; 
the oak, the magnolia, the myrtle, the 
jessamine, vie with each other in tropical 


splendor. Splendid shell roads have been 
projected, but are not yetcompleted. The 
visitor hardly knows which most to admire 
—the cultivated bloom and glory of the 
gardens, the tangled thickets where the 
luxuriant cane rises thirty and forty feet, 


the shimmering sheets of water on the | 
marshes, or the long stretches of sandy | 


pathways, over which the moss-hung oaks 
stretch their long arms. A palmetto, stand- 
ing lonely under the rich glow of the 
splendid southern moon, will provoke 
poetry from even the prosaic; a cabin, 
overgrown with vines and tendrils, and 
half concealed in a green and odorous 
thicket, behind which one catches the 
gleam of the river current, will make one 
enamored of the sweet silence, and restful 
perfection of the lowland capital’s suburbs. 
The mansion with closed doors, and de- 
caying verandas, from which 


“ Life and thought have gone away—” 


will recall the revolution’s worst phase to 
him who had almost forgotten it in Char- 
leston's commercial bustle. Along the Ash- 
ley, the old manorial houses and estates, 








like Drayton Hall and the Middleton 
homestead, stand like sorrowful ghosts 
lamenting the past ; on James’s Island one 
may wander among rich cotton plantations 
now over-growing the maze of fortifica 
tions which sprang up during the war; in 
Magnolia Cemetery, there is no more 
silence and absolute calm, as there is no 
more of beauty and of luxuriance, than in 
the vast parks surrounding these ruined 
and desolate homes. The monuments in 
the cemetery to Simons, and Legare, and 
Colonel Washington, and Vanderhorst are 
beautiful and tasteful; so are the battered 
and broken monuments to a dead civiliza- 
tion and a broken-down system which one 
finds upon the old plantations. 

There is a rude belt of forsaken planta- 
tions near the Cooper River, along the 
famous Goose Creek, upon whose banks 
stands the venerable St. James’s Church, 
built in 1711. Around this ancient build- 
ing the ambitious forest is fast weaving a 
net-work difficult to penetrate, and the 
very graves are hidden under festoons of 
wild vines and flowers. Along the harbor 
there are also deserted and bankrupt towns, 
like pretty Mount Pleasant, filled with 
moss-grown and rotting houses, whose 
owners have fled, unless they are too poor 
to get away. 

As the climate of South Carolina is as 
mild and genial as that of the most favored 
portions of southern Europe, it is not 
strange that the lower classes of Italy and 
other countries should feel inclined to 
emigrate to the Palmetto State. But the 
people have been slow to show a proper 
intelligence on the subject of immigration 
The legislators have taken care to encour 
age certain northern classes to come—since 
they are sure that they will not ; and have 
discouraged any masses of foreigners from 
attempting to settle in the State, since they 
fear that might lead to a new deal in poli- 
tics. The Italians who went into the com. 
monwealth some time since were offered 
$100 per year, and a little meal and bacon 
weekly; but they haughtily rejected any 
such terms. The white laborer who enters 
South Carolina must be offered good wages 
and given land at cheap rates; and the 
sooner the natives learn that he is not to be 
expected to work and live as the negroes 
do, the better it will be for their interest 

Recently the whites have become tho 
roughly aroused to the importance of this 
subject, and there is a great change in the 
temper with which immigrants are now re 
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ceived. ‘The determination seems to be to 
make much of them as a sure, if slow, 
means of working out the political regene- 
ration of the State, and securing its material 
prosperity. A State Commissioner of Im- 
migration was appointed by the late Tax- 
payers’ Convention, and the counties are 
appointing local Commissioners. An effort 
is now making at Charleston to establish a 
direct steamship line to Liverpool, which, 
it is hoped, will not only give a stimulus to 
immigration, but to inward freights as well. 

The negro is not especially anxious to 
see immigration come in. The spirit of 
race is strong within him. He is desirous 
of seeing the lands in the commonwealth 
in the hands of his own people before the 
rest of the world’s poor are invited to par- 
take. He is impressed with the idea that 
South Carolina should be in some measure 
a black man’s government, and is jealous 
of white intervention. This is not the 
sentiment, certainly, of the intelligent and 
refined colored people, but the mass are 
ignorant, and think that they are right 
in taking that stand. The black man 
lets the African which is in him run riot 
for the time being. He even dislikes to 
see the mulatto progress; and when he 
criticises him, it 1s as if the mulatto were 
So, too, the negro 


necessarily an inferior. 
secretly dislikes the white adventurer, or 
“ carpet-bagger,” as our southern friends 


callhim. Black rogue has quickly learned 
from white rogue all he wishes to know, 
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and now proposes to go alone. The idea of 
Nemesis, added to the negro’s lack of moral 
consciousness, which has become so pro- 
nounced in the two centuries of servitude, 
makes the negro believe that he is right in 
stealing and oppressing. He has found. 
now that he has obtained power, a strang: 
fascination in the use of the political ma 
chinery for purposes of oppression an 
spoliation. He thinks too, grimly, in tk 
words of the Carolinian black’s savage song : 


“ De bottom rail’s on de top, 
An’ we’s gwine to keep it dar.” 


The political difficulties between the 
white and the black natives began directly 
after the close of the war. The mass 
of undisfranchised whites, imbittered by, 
and disgusted with the revolution, re- 
fused to have anything whatever to do 
with the new edifice which the negroes 
were trying to upbuild. Had they frankly 
accepted the situation, they might have had 
a share in the framing of the new constitu- 
tion. The negroes, left alone, were soon 
interested in the advent of white strangers, 
who agreed to teach them the political réle 
they were called upon to play. Some of 
these new-comers were honest men; others 
were thieves. The convention for the 
making of a new constitution was at once 
a ludicrous and an impressive gathering. 
The constitution was ratified at a general 
election, held on the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth days of April, 1868. South 
Carolina then 
entered upon her 
first experience 
of negro govern- 
ment. 

Governor Orr 
left the state ex- 
ecutive chair on 
July 6, 1868. 
The Common- 
wealth then had 
a bonded debt 
of about $5,500,- 
coo, and a float- 
ing indebtedness 
amounting _to, 
perhaps, a mill- 
ion and a half 
more. While the 
condition of the 
finances was not 
hopeful, it was 
still far from 
desperate. Peo- 
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ple hoped tnat a new railroad develop- 
ment would open up fresh trade, that 
money would flow in. The abominable 


and atrocious outrages of the Ku-Klux, | 
however were an effective obstacle to | 
northern immigration. 
ported into South Carolina in 1868, before 


the present State government was organ- 
ized; and the white population of the 
ruder and remote counties tried to inau- 
gurate a reign of terror among the negroes. 
The chairman of the Republican State 
Central Committee was brutally murdered 
in the fall of 1868. Hundreds of men 
were taken from their homes at night and 


brutally whipped; some were murdered. | 
The result was the interference of the | 


Federal government, the arrest of many 
members of the organization and the break- 
ing up of its secret operations. 

But while society was completely unset- 
tled, while the whites were smarting under 
the humiliation of being crowded out of 
the representation to which they were en- 
titled, while the negro was master, and was 
beginning to be insolent and aggressive, the 
legislature met. The first session after re- 
construction was held in August of 1868. 
And at a later session, Gov. Scott, former- 
ly an agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau, sent 
in his first message, in which he reviewed 
the financial condition of the State, and 
the Ku-Klux outrages, then at their height, 
and counseled moderation and firmness. 
The negroes nearly filled both Senate and 
House; there were but few white men. 
During the first session, when the ignorant 
blacks were learning parliamentary forms for 


The Klan was im- | 


which, by the way, they have 
an extraordinary aptitude, 
jobs began to appear, and the 
first drawing of blood may be 
said to have been in connec 
tion with the job for the re 
demption of the bills of the 
Bank of the State. The strong 
influenced the weak; the ne 
gro, dazzled and enlivened by 
the prospect of the reception 
of sums which seemed to him 
colossal fortunes, soon became 
an apt scholar, and needed 
but little prompting from his 
white teachers. Measures for 
authorizing the Governor to 
borrow on the credit of the 
State, were at once inaugu- 
rated; and then began a 
series of acts whose results 
are without a parallel in the history of 
revolutions. During the four years from 
1868 to 1872, inclusive, the bonded debt 
was increased from five and a half to 
sixteen millions, and the floating debt, 
which could be only vaguely ascertained, 
| amounted to several millions more. Those 
| of the Republicans who were honest 
| had raised their voices loudly against the 
| infamies which were the cause of this terri- 

ble increase; had endeavored to oust the 
| thieves, and failing, had left the party in 

disgust. In 1870, the Conservatives, as 

the white natives style themselves, alarmed 

at the riot of corruption and the total dis- 

regard of decency manifested by the gov- 
erning powers, rallied and made a decided 
effort to get the State into their own hands. 
| They nominated R. B. Carpenter, a Republi- 
can Circuit Judge, for Governor, on the sim- 
ple yet broad platform of retrenchment and 
reform. On their tickets negroes were rep- 
resented, and for the first time in the his- 
tory of the State, negroes and Conservative 
whites spoke upon the same political stump. 
But the leaders of the negroes refused to 
believe in the sincerity of the ex-confed- 
erates, and Gov. Scott was re-elected over 
Carpenter. The ring which was soiling its 
guilty fingers with plunder was jubilant: 
honest Republicans hung their heads with 
shame and gave up all hope of the State; 
the native white Carolinians, angered and 
distressed, and fearing that the negroes 





| might undertake some measures to which 


resistance would be necessary, formed 
themselves into a “ council of safety.”” It 
is said really to have been simply an or 
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ganization to enable planters to protect 
themselves against strikes, and at most a 
purely defensive organization, and not an 
attempt at a revival of Ku-Kluxism, as it 
has sometimes been called. It had no hold 
in the lower part of the State, but in the 
upper counties seems to have been per- 
verted into Ku-Kluxism. The offer of 
amity which it had cost the pride of the Con- 
servatives such an abasement to make, is 
not likely to be repeated at once. The 
struggle was great, the result unsatisfactory ; 
and people grimiy submit to be robbed 
without attempting any resistance. But 


the hostility which they would naturally 
feel towards the acts of the present state 
administration was somewhat emphasized ; 
and in the biting criticisms evoked from 
the press of Charleston so much truth has 
been told that the outside world has begun 
to believe in the statement that the revolu- 
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tion has been made an instrument of fraud 
and oppression. 

Although it would seem an infamy simply 
to deliberately increase the debt of a State 
which had been so terribly impoverished 
as had South Carolina by the war (her 
total valuation having decreased in ten 
years from $489,319,128 to $164,409,941), 
still this was but the beginning of the out- 
rage. Not only was the debt increased, 
but the revenues of the State were diverted 
from their proper channels into the pockets 
of the thieves; and it has been incontro- 
vertibly proven that millions have been 
added to the State debt without the au- 
thority of the legislature. By the official 
statement of the treasurer of the Common- 
wealth, the public debt at the close of 
the fiscal year ending October 31, 1871, 
amounted to $15,851,327.35. This showed 
an actual increase since the advent of the 
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reconstruction legislature of ten and a half 
millions, of which amount only $4,389,400 
had ever been in any manner authorized by 
the legal representatives of the State. And it 
is considered certain that in 1872 there 
were already afloat upon the market,—very 
possibly, in the hands of innocent holders, 
—without any authority in their original 
issue, some $6,000,000 in conversion bonds; 
and it was found necessary to introduce 
an act, in 1872, to ratify and confirm this 
illegal issue, for which the “financial 
board,” composed of the governor, the 
State treasurer, and the attorney-general, 
were responsible.* 

Immense sums of money were collected 
during the four years from 1868 to the be- 
ginning of 1872. The people of the State 
contributed $3,780,000 in taxes, and the 
financial agents at New York sold bonds 
to the amount of $2,282,000. Add to this 
a million dollars of taxes collected up to 
the close of 1872, and it will be seen that 
more than seven millions of dollars went 
into the treasury during two administra- 
tions. This revenue, which, in ‘view of 


the impoverishment caused by the war, 
was very encouraging, has been stolen from 
the State in a variety of ways. The officers 


have never been governed by the appro- 
priation acts ; have never been limited by 
them. The money appropriated for one 
‘ purpose has been unblushingly expended 
for another. No honest debts were paid 
with all the money collected from the 
white people who are denied the right of 
representation in this black legislature,— 
not a debt during all last year. The bond- 
holders have not received the interest upon 
their bonds. The frauds to which the 
legislature lent itself, and which private 
individuals perpetrated, were contemptible. 

A land commission was established. It 
was ostensibly beneficent. Its apparent 
purpose was to buy up lands, and dis- 
tribute them among the freedmen. An 
appropriation of $700,000 was granted for 
that purpose. The State was at once 
robbed. Worthless land was purchased, 
and sold at fabulous sums to the govern- 
ment. The commissioners were generally 
accused of extensive corruption. Whenat 
last an honest commissioner came in, it was 
found that a quarter of a million dollars 





* At the last Session, 1873-’74, an act was passed declaring 
that these bonds, known as Conversion Bonds, amounting to 
$5,965,000, were put upon the market “ without any authority 
oflaw,” and were “absolutely null and void.” A joint re- 
solution was passed for the prosecution of the ex-State Trea- 
surer, but this joint resolution is lost, and can’t be found by 
any one! 





had been stolen. The “sinking fund com- 
mission,” is another “ oubliette” into which 
money raised from the State sinks myste- 
riously. The commissioners of this fraud 
were authorized to take and sell real and 
personal property belonging to the State, 
and to report annually to the legislature 
the sums received. Public property has 
rapidly disappeared, but no report has 
ever been made.* I have already given, in 
a preceding paper, the history of the opera- 
tions of this commission with regard to the 
Blue Ridge Railroad. Let that serve as 
an illustration. The pockets of an un- 
known few contain the proceeds of much 
valuable State property. 

This is mighty theft ; colossal impudence 
like this was never surpassed. Never 
was a revolution, originally intended as 
humane, turned to such base uses. Never 
were thieves permitted to go unpunished 
after such bold and reckless wickedness. 
Never before were a people crushed to 
earth, kept down and throttled so long. 
The manliness which we received as a 
precious legacy, with our Anglo-Saxon 
blood, demands that we should cry out: 
“ Hold off your hands! Fair play !” 

The complete centralization which has 
been the result of the long continuance in 
power of an ignorant legislature, controlled 
by designing men, is shown in the history 
of the elections since reconstruction. The 
governor has the power to appoint commis- 
sioners, who, in their turn, appoint mana- 
gers of elections in the several counties. 
In this manner the governor has absolute 
control of the elections, for the managers 
are allowed to keep and count the votes, 
and are not compelled to report for some 
days. The chances thus given for fraud 
are limitless. For the last four years men 
who have been elected by overwhelming 
majorities have been coolly counted out, 
because they were distasteful to the powers 
that be. The negroes intimidate their fel- 
lows, who desire to vote reform tickets, 
very much, as the Ku-Klux once intimi- 
dated them. “ The villainy you teach me | 
will execute.” 

People will say that this is a black picture. 
It is; there is no light upon it. There 
seems little hope for a change. The pres- 
ent governor can secure his re-election 
without difficulty. The white people of 





* An investigating committee of the State Senate on the 
sinking fund reported, in Feb. 1874, that the proceedings of 
the Sinking Fund Commission have resulted in nothing but loss 
to the State ; that a large amount of property had been sold, 
and not a dollar of the public debt had been extinguished. 
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the State are powerless to resist; 
trampled completely down. 


It is impossible to here review in detail 
all the transactions of the legislature since 


1868. Besides the schemes for corruption 
above mentioned, there have been very 
many others. Nothing has been safe from 
the taint. Bribery has been necessary to 
secure the passage of almost every bill. 
Railroad legislation has been a stench in 
honest men’s nostrils. The pay certifi- 
cates of the legislature have even been 
abused. The speaker of the House has 
issued these certificates to the amount of 
more than a million dollars, while the legiti- 
mate demand for them has not amounted 
to $150,000. They have been spread 
broadcast. The refurnishing of the new 
State House cost hardly $50,000, but a bill 
for $95,000 was presented. Members of 
the legislature, both black and white, pub- 
licly threatened that unless they received 
sums which they named they would vote 
against certain bills. A governor stands 
charged by men of his own party with 
spending nearly four hundred thousand 
dollars of the public money to get himself 
re-chosen. A bill to establish a militia 
became a gigantic “job.” The whole 
course of legislation in the State tended to 
a tyranny which is absolute, and which is 


| 





they are | all the more dreadful because the deluded 
| ignoramuses who make up the body of the 


assemblies are not aware that they are 
doing anything especially blameworthy. 
They look upon it as a normal condition, 
and intend to keepit up as long as there 
is anything left. 

Columbia has been the capital of South 
Carolina since 1790. It occupies a high 
and commanding position in the center of 
the State, and is but one hundred and 
thirty miles from Charleston. It borders 
upon the Congaree River, near the mouth 
of the Saluda, in the heart of a rich cotton 
region. The water power which might be 
made available in its immediate vicinity is 
much superior to that of most of the New 
England manufacturing towns; and the 
canal near by, was purchased from the 
State several years ago by Governor 
Sprague, of Rhode Island; but no cotton 
factories have as yet arisen along the banks. 
The town is one of the most beautiful in the 
South ; its climate rivals that of Italy ; and 
the broad, richly shaded avenues; the gar- 
dens filled with jessamines and japonicas, 
laurels and hawthorns and hollys, and the 
perfect groves in which the live-oaks, the 
pines, the magnolias, and the wild-oranges, 
vie with each other in charm, give it an 
especial fascination. Columbia arose out of 
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the ashes in which the war laid it with a 
sorrowful but reliant air; and if its people 
had not been weighted down by the incu- 
bus of an ignorant and dishonest govern- 
ment, they would have done more even 
than they already have toward rebuilding. 
The little city, which now has about 12,000 
inhabitants, is on the through route from 
Charlotte in North Carolina to Augusta in 
Georgia, and also sends its commercial in- 
fluence into the north-western counties, 
along the line of the Greenville and 
Columbia railroad, on which Newberry and 
other thriving towns are located. It has 


also an excellent connection with Wilming- | 


ton on the North Carolina coast, via Sum- 
ter, a busy town, a short distance to the 
westward of Columbia. The counties of 
Richland, Sumter, Orangeburg, Lexington, 
and Clarendon, in the neighborhood of 
the capital, are exempt from the malaria 
of the lowlands, and cotton, corn and other 
cereals, grow superbly. The great confla- 
gration at the time of the evacuation of the 
city by the Confederates swept away the 
government armory, the old State house, 
many manufactories, all the railway sta- 
tions, a fine legislative library, St. Mary’s 


College, many valuable collections of paint- 
ings; the retreating Confederates destroy- 
ed the bridges over the river, and ruin 
reigned everywhere. 

The exterior aspects of Columbia are 


to-day fair indeed. The venerable Uni- 
versity (from which all the white profes- 
sors and scholars retreated when the first 
black student was received,) nestles charm- 
ingly in the midst of a grand tree-dotted 


park; the State Lunatic Asylum, a noble | 
building, is likewise embowered ina splen- | 


did shade; the city buildings and hotels 


are large, and im excellent taste; a fine | 
| grade, and more obviously ignorant, than 


United States Court-House is springing 


out of blocks of native granite; and the | 


numerous private institutions of learning 
give the casual visitor the impression that 
he is visiting a * grove of Academe,” rather 
than a perturbed and harassed capital. 
Many northern families have purchased 
fine estates in the neighborhood; at even- 
ing the avenues are crowded with splendid 
teams, whose owners drive to the parade 
ground, and loiter, while six companies of 
United States troops go stiffly through the 
prescribed drill, and the band thunders the 
hackneyed music. 

But it is at the State house that one 
arrives at the truth. The mammoth build- 


ing, which yet lacks the stately roof and | 
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cupola, some day to be given it, is furnish- 
ed with a richness and elegance which not 
even the legislative halls of States an 
hundred times as rich can equal. In the 
poorly constructed and badly-lighted cor- 
ridors below are the offices of the State 
officers, the Governor, the Treasurer, the 
Secretary of State, and the Superintendent 
of State Schools, and each and all of them 
are usually filled with colored people, dis- 
cussing the issues ofthe hour. The Secre- 
tary of State, a mulatto, has entered the 
law school at the University, and carries 
on his double duties very creditably. In 
the House and Senate the negro element 
stands out conspicuous. On the occasion 
of my first visit I was shown into the room 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary 
for a few moments. While awaiting the 
assembling of the honorable members a 
colored gentleman, in a gray slouch hat, 
and a pair of spectacles, engaged me in 
conversation, and, as I inquired what was 
the present question which was exciting 
the patriotism and sacrifice of the virtuous 
members, he rolled up his eyes, and with a 
tragic air, said : 

“Dar’s a heap o’ bizness behin’ de Carpet 
heah, sar.” 

It was true, in more senses than one. 

The House, when I visited it, was com- 
posed of eighty-three colored members, all 
of whom were Republicans, and forty-one 
whites; the Senate consisted of fifteen 
colored men, ten white Republicans, and 
eight white Democrats. The President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House, 
both colored, were elegant and accom- 
plished men, highly educated, who would 
have creditably presided over any com- 
monwealth’s legislative assembly. In the 
House the negroes were of a much lower 


in the Senate. They were perpetually pre- 
venting the transaction of necessary busi- 
ness by “ ques- 
tions of privi- 
lege,” and 
“ points of or- 
der,” of which, 
sometimes, as 
many as an hun- 
dred are raised 
in a single day. 
It being an ex- 
tra session they 
were endeavor- 
ing to make it 


\ SANDHLLLER. last until the 





time for the assembling of the regular one; 
and their efforts were astonishingly ludi- 
crous. The little knot of white Democrats, 
massed together in one section of the hall, 
sat glum and scornful amid the mass of 
black speakers, some member only risi1g 
now and then to correct an error of “ his 
friend” the colored man, who might have the 
floor. But some of the sable brethren were 


| 
| 
| 
| 


trying to the visitor’s patience, even, and | 
after I had heard one young man talk for a 


half hour upon the important subject of 


what his constituents would say if he allow- | 


ed himself to be brow-beaten into an im- 


mediate adjournment, it was with difficulty | 


that I could suppress a yawn. This youth 


said the same thing over and over again; | 


his voice was, from time to time, heard 


rising above the general hum, reiterating | 
exactly the words which he had said five | 


minutes before. The negro does not allow 


himself to be abashed by hostile criticism. | 
When he gets a sentence tangled, or can- | 


not follow the thread of his own thought 


in words, he will gravely open a book, the | 
statutes, or some other ponderous volume | 


lying before him, and, after seeming to con- 
sult it for some minutes, will resume. He 
has been gaining time for a new start. 
There are men of real force and eloquence 
among the negroes chosen to the House, 
but they are the exception. In the Senate 
there was more of decorum and _ ability 
among the members. Several of the colored 
senators spoke exceedingly well, and with 
great ease and grace of manner; others 
were awkward and lacked refinement. The 
white members, native and imported, ap- 
peared men of talent at least. The black 
pages ran to and fro, carrying letters and 
documents to the honorable senators; and a 
fine-looking quadroon, or possibly octoroon 
woman, accompanied by an ebony gentle- 
man, were admitted to the floor of the 
Senate, and sat for some time listening to 
the debates. 

To the careless observer it seems en- 
couraging to see the negroes, so lately 
freed from a semi-barbaric condition, 
doing so well, because their conduct is 
really better than one would suppose them 
capable of, after having seen the constitu- 
ency from which they were elevated. One 
cannot, of course, hinder some reflections 
upon vengeance and retribution from 
drifting into his mind,—it was, doubtless, 
to be expected that some day the negro 
would lord it over his master, as the law 
of compensation is immutable,—but there 
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is danger in the protraction of this ven- 
geance. We must really see fair play. 
Ignorance must not be allowed to run riot. 
If we saw it consummating, as a Commune 
assembled in Paris, one thousandth part of 
the infamy which it effects as a legislature 
in South Carolina, we should cry out angrily 
that interference must be had. 

But this is an epoch of transition. When 
the negro is a little older as a politician, he 
will be less clannish. The masses of the 
blacks will divide more fully into parties. 
Then there will be some chance for the 
setting aside of the dreadful question of 
race against race. At present the blacks 
in the State move solidly together. Their 
eyes are fixed on the spoils which the white 
men have taught them to gather. They 
have not yet begun to understand that in 
stripping the State, compromising her 
credit and blackening her reputation, they 
injure themselves much more than they 
harm their old masters. They will learn in 
time that they have committed a grave 
error in allowing the whites to be vir- 
tually excluded from representation, and 
that both races will be forced to labor 
together, honestly and faithfully, to save 
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the State, and to insure their own future 
prosperity. 

I visited the University a day or two 
after the revolution caused there by the 


entrance of the first colored student, the 
Secretary of State himself. In the library, 
where the busts of Calhoun and Hayne 
seemed to look down from their niches 
with astonishment upon the changed order 
of things, I saw the book from whose lists 
the white students had indignantly erased 
thei: names when they saw the Secretary’s 
round, fair script beneath their own. The 
departure of the old professors and scholars 
was the signal for a grand onward move- 
ment by the blacks, and a great number 
entered the preparatory and the low 
schools. They have summoned good 
teachers from the North, and are studying 
earnestly. The University attained its 
present title in 1866. It was founded as a 
college at the beginning of the century, 
but now consists of ten distinct schools, 
and is rich in libraries and apparatus for 
scientific studies. While I was in the 
library, a coal black senator arrived, with 
two members of the House, whom he pre- 
sented to the head of the faculty as de- 
sirous of entering the law class. I was 
informed that dozens of members were 
occupied every spare moment outside of 
the sessions in faithful study; but this has 
been the case for a short time only. 

But the educational prospects through- 
out the State, except in the large towns, 





are not very good. In 1873, the schools 
were much cramped for resources. Not 


| a cent of an appropriation of these three 


hundred thousand dollars for educational 
purposes, made in that year, reached the 
schools, and great numbers of them were 
closed. ‘The difficulty of obtaining good 
teachers has also been very great. Charles- 
ton has had a fine school system for many 
years. Another High School there, an 
excellent institution, has been established 


since 1839. The local school tax for 1873 
| was nearly $45,000. There are about twenty- 
| five hundred white children in the public 
| schools, and about the same number of 


colored pupils, for whom separate accom- 
modations are provided. One single edifice 


| for the black has room for a thousand 


scholars. Four colored schools are sup- 


| ported in Charleston by Northern funds : 
| the Shaw Memorial, a large and efficient 


institution, assisted by the New Eng- 
land Freedmen’s Aid Society; the Wal- 
lingford Academy, by the Presbyterian 
Church North; the Avery Institute, by the 
American Missionary School Association ; 
and the Franklin street High Scool, by the 
Episcopal Church North. All the city 
free schools are considered exceedingly 
good. The Normal School in Charleston 
has a fine edifice, and is sending out some 
excellent teachers. The Peabody Fund 
has given aid here and there throughout 
the State to great advantage. There are, at 
least, two hundred thousand children in 
the Commonwealth ; and it is safe to assert 
that not more than seventy-five thousand 
have been afforded school facilities. Char- 
leston county shows an attendance of 
nearly 8,000; in the other coast -counties 
there has latterly been a large decrease in 
scholastic attendance. On the Sea Islands 
there are still some schools. An educa- 
tional effort was first made there in 1862, 
and the school originally established in St. 
Helena is still in existence, supported by 
Philadelphia societies. At one time there 
were twenty schools on St. Helena Island 
alone, supported by Northern funds. But 
now that this aid has been generally with- 
drawn, education there languishes. The 
school tax of three mills on the dollar 
would serve very well, if the State’s affairs 
were not so wretchedly confused, and the 
pay of the teachers so uncertain. The 
corruption in the legislative halls de- 
moralizes even the free school system, 
which the negro once so longed for, as the 
lever which was to lift him up to happiness. 
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Columbia, Beaufort, the mountain towns 
of any size, and the shire towns of the up- 
land counties, take much interest in the 
free school system, and encourage it as 
their means will permit. 

The private institutions of learning in 
Charleston and the State are remarkably 
excellent. Few cities can boast of better 
medical colleges than that in Charleston. 
It was first incorporated half a century ago, 
and had a brilliant career until the late 
war, during which it was nearly ruined. 
The Roper Hospital, which adjoins it, is a 
fine institution. Charleston is divided into 
health districts, over each of which a phy- 
sician is appointed, with orders to give 
daily attendance upon the poor. This was 
amuch needed charity, since the mortality 
among the negroes who came flocking into 
the city after the war was fearful, and the 
blacks neglect themselves, unless looked 
after, until it is too late to heal them. The 
burden of charity is by no means small. 
The alms-house has more than sixteen 
hundred regular “ out-door pensioners,” 
that is, poor residents who receive “ rations, 
or half-rations,” regularly. The city and 
main hospitals are filled with colored 
patients, who are cheerfully cared for at 
the city’s expense. Charleston is jealous 
of her sanitary reputation, and each suc- 
cessive year that passes without bringing 
the yellow fever only makes her more 
vigilant in the matters of her tidal drain- 
age, her well-ordered markets, her cleanly 
docks, and her careful supervision of the 
personal health of her citizens. 

Two of the noted institutions of Charles- 
ton are a little fallen into decay, but are 
still interesting. The Military Academy, a 
quaint, mauresque building, has become 
the headquarters for the United States 
troops quartered in the city ; and its splen- 
did school is broken up. The Charleston 
College is still in operation. It was char- 
tered in 1795, and has graduated many 
distinguished men. The establishment of 
the museum of natural history at the col- 
lege was first suggested by Agassiz in 1850, 
and it is to-day, although a portion of the 
collection was burned in war-time, one of 
the finest in the country. The libraries 
of the private institutions are good, but 
Charleston greatly needs a public one, such 
as all the eastern cities possess. 

The development of South Carolina pre- 
sents an interesting problem for solution. 
It seems, now, as if the system of large 
plantations were the only one under which 





rice culture can be successfully pursued. 
Yet the freedmen yearly manifest stronger 
disinclination for work in gangs on other 
people’s land, and desire to acquire small 
farms, and to live independently, however 
rudely. It is singular that some of them 
have not developed the business capacity 
requisite to establish large plantations of 
their own, and to influence their fellows to 
work well with them on a codperative basis.* 
The wealth in the great pine forests can- 
not be made available until some one be- 
sides the negro goes towork inthem. The 
Sea Island cotton lands are certainly very 
unlikely to get the needed recuperation 
by much effort on the part of the negro. 
A new element of immigration must be 
had; but it will not go to the State in its 
present political condition. Will, then, 
the State extricate herself from that posi- 
tion? There seems no hope of it, at pre- 
sent, perhaps not for four years. Cumula- 
tive voting has been advocated in the State 
for several years, and in 1870 the Attorney- 
General and Gov. Scott professed to be 
strongly in favor of the adoption of that 
principle. If this plan, as suggested by Mr. 
Pike in his excellent book on the subject, 
or some other method of gaining protec- 
tion for the rights of the minority, could 
be successfully adopted ; and if Charleston 
could receive her just dues politically, the 
course of events would, in due time, be 
changed. Her phosphates, her railway 
connections, her cotton receipts, her manu- 
factories cannot fail to make her rich; but 
that will not benefit the State, as she is at 
present situated. Very little reliance is to 
be placed on any hopes of immigration, 
save of families who are well-to-do, towards 
centers like Aiken and Columbia. The 
farmers in the upland regions are forcing 
their lands too harshly in their desperate 
effort to make a great deal of cotton, and 
are neglecting the needed diversity of crops, 
so that they will, perhaps, be in distress 
by and by. There are hundreds of superb 
chances for investment in the State which 
will never for a moment be considered by 
capitalists so long as the present unjust, 
tyrannical, centralized State Government 
maintains itself in office. It is a frightful 
incubus which drags down every earnest 
man who desires to make an effort at a 
rebound after the collapse caused by the 
war; it is a disgrace to vur system; it is a 
stumbling-block to the negro ; an embodied 


There is, 1 am told, one highly prosperous colored settle 


ment on the communal plan in Marlborough county. 
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corruption which public opinion ought to 
sweep out of existence; a usurpation for 
which there is no excuse save the complete 
ignorance of one race, and the utter help- 
lessness of the other. 


In a succeeding paper we will look into 
the manufacturing interests of that delight- 
ful section of the State near Aiken, journey 
together to Augusta, and thence downward 
through Georgia. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


IN TWO PARTS: PART Il. 


In the year 1851, Tennyson received 
the laurel, and almost immediately was 
called upon by the national sentiment to 
exercise the functions of his poetic office. 
The “ Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington” was the first, and remains the 
most ambitious, of his patriotic lyrics. 
This tribute to the “last great Englishman” 
may fairly be pronounced equal to the 
occasion; a respectable performance for 
Tennyson, a strong one for another poet. 
None but a great artist could have written 
it, yet it is scarcely a great poem, and 
certainly, though Tennyson's most impor- 
tant ode, is not comparable with his pre- 
decessor’s lofty discourse upon the “ Inti- 
mations of Immortality.” Several passages 
have become folk-words, such as “ O good 
gray head which all men knew!” and 


“ This is England’s greatest sop,— 
He that gained a hundred fights, 
Nor ever lost an English gun !” 


but the ode, upon the whole, is labored, 
built up of high-sounding lines and refrains 
after the manner of Dryden, in which rhet- 
oric often is substituted for imagination 
and richness of thought. 

The laureate never has been at ease in 
handling events of the day. To his brood- 
ing and essentially poetic nature such mat- 
ters seem of no more moment, beside the 
mysteries of eternal beauty and truth, than 
was the noise of catapults and armed men 
to Archimedes studying out problems dur- 
ing the city’s siege. If he succeeds at all 
with them, it is by sheer will and work- 
manship. Even then his voice is hollow, 
and his didacticism, as in “ Maud,”’ arti- 
ficial and insincere. The laurel, and the 
fame which now had come to him, seemed 
for a time to bring him more in sympathy 
with his countrymen, and he made an hon- 
est endeavor to rehearse their achieve- 
ments in his song. The result, seen in 





the volume Maud and other Poems, illus- 
trates what I say. Here are contained his 
prominent occasional-pieces, “ The Charge 
of the Light Brigade,” the Wellington ode, 
and the metrical romance from which the 
volume takes its name. After several re- 
visions, the Balaklavan lyric has passed in- 
to literature, but ranks below the nobler 
measures of Drayton and Campbell. 
“ Maud,” however, with its strength and 
weakness, has divided public opinion more 
than any other of the author’s works. I 
think that his judicious students will not 
demur to my opinion that it is quite below 
his other sustained productions; rather, 
that it is not sustained at all, but, while 
replete with beauties, weak and uneven as 
a whole—and that this is due to the poet’s 
having gone outside his own nature, and 
to his surrender of the joy of art, in an ef- 
fort to produce something that should at 
once catch the favor of the multitude. 
“ Maud” is scanty in theme, thin in treat- 
ment, poor in thought; but has musical 
episodes, with much fine scenery and dic- 
tion. It is a greater medley than “The 
Princess,” shifting from vague speculations 
to passionate outbreaks, and glorying in one 
famous and beautiful nocturne—but all 
intermixed with cheap satire, and con- 
spicuous for affectations unworthy of the 
poet. The pity of it was that this produc- 
tion appeared when Tennyson suddenly 
had become fashionable, in England and 
America, through his accession to the 
laureate’s honors, and for this reason, as 
well as for its theme and eccentric quali- 
ties, had a wider reading than his previous 
works: nor only among the masses, to 
whom the other volumes had been sealed 
books, but among thoughtful people, who 
now first made the poet’s acquaintance 
and received “ Maud” as the foremost ex- 
ample of his style. First impressions are 
lasting, and to this day Tennyson is 
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deemed, by many of the latter class, an 
apostle of tinsel and affectation. In our 
own country especially, his popular repu- 
tation began with “ Maud”’—a work which, 
for lack of constructive beauty, is the 
opposite of his other narrative poems. 

A pleasing feature of the volume of 1855 
was an idyl, “ The Brook,” which is char- 
mingly finished and contains a swift and 
rippling inter-lyric delightful to every 
reader. A winsome, novel stanzaic form, 
possibly of the laureates own invention, is 
to be found in “The Daisy,” and in the 
Horatian lines to his friend Maurice. 
Here, too, is much of that felicitous word- 
painting for which he is deservedly re- 
nowned : 


“O Milan, O the chanting quires, 
The giant windows’ blazon’d fires, 

The height, the space, the gloom, the glory ! 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires ! 

* * * 

“ How faintly-flush’d, how phantom-fair, 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there 

A thousand shadowy-pencill’d valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air.” 


We come at last to Tennyson’s master 
work, so recently brought to a completion 
after the labor of twenty years—during 
which period the separate /dy/s of the 
King had appeared from time to time. 
Nave and transept, aisle after aisle, the 
Gothic minster has extended, until, with 
the addition of a cloister here and a chap- 
el yonder, the structure stands complete. 
[ hardly think that the poet at first expect- 
ed to compose an epic. It has grown in- 
sensibly, under the hands of one man who 
has given it the best years of his life— 
but somewhat as Wolf conceives the Ho- 
meric poems to have grown, chant by chant, 
until the time came for the whole to be 
welded together in heroic form. Yet in 
other great epics the action rarely ceases, 
the links are connected, and the move- 
ment continues from day to day until the 
end. Here, we have a series of idyls—like 
the tapestry-work illustrations of a romance, 
scene after scene, with much change of 
actors and emotions, yet all leading to one 
solemn and tragic close. It is the epic of 
chivalry,—the christian ideal of chivalry 
which we have deduced from a barbaric 
source,—our conception of what knight- 
hood should be, rather than what it really 
was; but so skillfully wrought of high im- 
aginings, faery spells, fantastic legends and 
medizval splendors, that the whole work, 
suffused with the Tennysonian glamour of 

Vor. VITI.—a11 





golden mist, seems like a chronicle illu- 
minated by saintly hands, and often blazes 
with light like that which flashed from the 
holy wizard’s book when the covers were 
unclasped. And, indeed, if this be not the 
greatest narrative-poem since “ Paradise 
Lost,” what other English production are 
you to name in its place? Never so lofty 
as the grander portions of Milton’s epic, 
it is more evenly sustained and has no long 
prosaic passages; while “ Paradise Lost” is 
justly declared to be a work of superhu- 
man genius impoverished by dreary wastes 
of theology. 

Tennyson early struck a vein in the 
black-letter compilation of Sir Thomas 
Malory. A tale was already fashioned to 
his use, from which to derive his legends 
and exalt them with whatsoever spiritual 
meanings they might require. The pic- 
turesque qualities of the old Anglo-Breton 
romance fascinated his youth, and found 
lyrical expression in the wierd, melodious, 
Pre-Raphaelite ballad of “The Lady of 
Shalott.” The young poet here attained 
great excellence in a walk which Rossetti 
and his pupils have since chosen for their 
own, and his early studies are on a level 
with their masterpieces. ‘They make suc- 
cess in this direction their highest aim, 
while Tennyson would not be restricted 
even to such attractive work, but went 
steadily on, claiming the entire field of 
imaginative research as the poet’s own. 

His strong allegorical bent, evinced in 
that early lyric, was heightened by analy- 
sis of the Arthurian legends. The Eng- 
lish caught this tendency, long since, from 
the Italians; the Elizabethan era was so 
charged with it, that the courtiers of the 
Virgin Queen hardly could speak without 
a mystical double-meaning—for an illus- 
tration of which read the dialogue in cer- 
tain portions of Kingsley’s Amyas Leigh. 
From Sidney and Spenser down to plain 
John Bunyan, and even to Sir Walter Scott, 
allegory is a natural English mode; and, 


‘while adopted in several of Tennyson's 


pieces, finds a special development in the 
“Tdyls of the King.” 

The name thus bestowed upon the early 
installments of this production seems less 
adapted to its complete form. Like the 
walls of Troy, it 


Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed, 
A cloud that gathered shape. 


The shape no lofger is idyllic, and doubt 
no longer exists whether a successful epic 
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can be written in amature period of nation- 
al literature. We have one here, but sub- 
divided into ten distinct poems, each of 
which suits the canonical requirement, 
and may be read at a single sitting. 

To my mind, there is a marked differ- 
ence in style between the original and 
later portions of this work. The “ Morte 
d’ Arthur” of 1842 is Homeric to the far- 
thest degree possible in the slow, Saxon 
movement of the verse; grander, with its 
“ hollow oes and aes,” than any succeeding 
canto, always excepting “ Guinevere.” 
Nor do I think the later idyls equal to 
those four which first were issued in one 
volume, and which so cleared the laureate’s 
fame from the doubts suggested by “ Maud 
and Other Poems.” “Vivien” is a bold 
and subtle analysis, a closer study of cer- 
‘ tain human types than Tennyson is wont 
to make. “Elaine” still remains, for pa- 
thetic sweetness and absolute beauty of 
narrative and rhythm, dearest to the heart 
of maiden, youth, or sage. “ Enid,” while 
upon the lower level of “Pelleas and 
Ettarre” and “Gareth and Lynette,” is 
clear and strong, and shows a freedom 
from mannerism characteristic of the 
author’s best period. It would seem that 
his creative vigor reached its height during 
the composition of these four idyls; cer- 
tainly, since the production of “Enoch 
Arden,” at an early subsequent -date, he 
has not advanced in freshness and imagina- 
tion. His greatest achievement still is 
that noblest of modern episodes, the canto 
entitled * Guinevere,” surcharged with trag- 
ic pathos and high dramatic power. He 
never has so reached the fassto vera of the 
early dramatist as in this imposing scene. 
There is nothing finer in modern verse 
than the interview between Arthur and his 
remorseful wife; nothing loftier than the 
speech beginning 


Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 

Forgives: do thou for thine own soul the rest. 
But how to take last leave of all I loved? 

O golden hair, with which I used to play 

Not knowing:! O imperial moulded form, 

And beauty such as never woman wore, 

Until it came a kingdom's curse with thee— 

I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine, 

But Lancelot’s : nay, they never were the King’s. 


When this idyl first appeared, what eleva- 
tion seized upon the soul of every poetic 


aspirant as he read it! What despair of 
rivalling a passion so imaginative, an art 
so majestic and supreme! 

I have referred to the Homeric manner 





of the fragment now made the conclusion 
of the epic, and entitled “ The Passing of 
Arthur.” It is not strengthened by its new 
prelude, and plainly weakens at the close. 
The epic properly ends with the line, “And 
on the mere the wailing died away.” The 
poet’s sense of proportion here works in- 
juriously, urging him to fully bring out the 
moral of his allegory, albeit the effect real- 
ly is harmed by this addition of the sequel, 
down to the line which finishes the work: 


“ And the new sun rose, bringing the new year.” 


In conclusion, observe the technical fea- 
tures of “Gareth and Lynette,” a canto re- 
cently added to the poem. It displays 
Tennyson's latest, not his best, manner, 
carried to an extreme; the verse is clamp- 
ed together, with every conjunction omit- 
ted that can be spared, yet interspersed 
with lines of a galloping, redundant nature, 
as if the laureate were somewhat influenc- 
ed by Swinburne and adapting himself to a 
fashion of the time. A special fault is the 
substitution of alliteration for the simple 
excellence of his standard verse. This 
may be a concession to the modern school, 
or a resultof his mousing among pre- 
Chaucerian ballads. It palls on the ear, as 
does the poet’s excessive reiteration and 
play upon words. I have elsewhere said 
that we are compensated for all this by 
a stalwart presentation of that fine old 
English which Emerson has pronounced 
“a stern and dreadful language.” The 
public is indebted to Tennyson for a res- 
toration of precious Saxon words, too long 
forgotten, which, we trust, will hereafter 
maintain their ground. He is a purifier of 
our tongue: a resistant to the novelties of 
slang and affectation intruded upon our 
literature by the mixture of races and the 
extension of English-speaking colonies to 
every clime and continent in the world. 

It is not probable that another sustained 
poem hereafter will be written upon the 
Arthurian legends. Milton’s dream, in- 
consonant with his own time and higher 
aspirations, has, at last, its due fulfillment. 
The subject waited long, a sleeping beauty, 
until the “ fated fairy-prince " came, woke 
it into life, and the spell is forever at an 
end. But who shall say whether future 
generations will rate this epic as highly 
as we do; whether it will stand out 
like “The Faery Queene” and “Paradise 
Lost,” as one of the epochal compositions 
by which an age is symbolized. More than 
one poem, or series of poems,—Drayton’s 
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“The Barons’ Wars,” for instance,—has 
wrongly in its own time been thought a 
work of this class, though now men say of 
it that only the shadow of its name re- 
mains. At present we have no right to 
declare of the “Idyls of the King,” as of 
“In Memoriam,” that it is so original, so 
representative both of the author and of 
his period, as to defy the dust of time. 

_A famous life often falls short of its 
promise. ‘Temperament and circumstance 
hedge it with obstacles; or, perhaps, the 
“Fury with the abhorred shears ”’ slits its 


thin-spun tissue before the decisive hour.’ 


In the case of Tennyson this has been re- 
versed, He has advanced by regular 
stages to the highest office of a poet. 
More fortunate than Landor, he was suited 
to the time, and the time to his genius; he 
has been happier than Keats or Shelley in 
length of years, and, in ease of circum- 
stances, than Wordsworth, Coleridge or 
Hood. Had he died after completing the 
epic, his work would still seem rounded 
and complete. Surely a poet's youthful 
dream never was more fully realized, and 
we must regard the laureate's genius as de- 
veloped through good fortune to the utmost 


degree permitted by inherent limitations. 
During the growth of this epic he has, 
however, produced a few other poems 


which take high rank. Of these, “Enoch 
Arden,” in sustained beauty, bears a re- 
lation to his shorter pastorals similar to 
that existing between‘ the epic and his 
minor heroic-verse. Coming within the 
average range of emotions, it has been very 
widely read. This poem is in its author's 
purest idyllic style; noticeable for even- 
ness of tone, clearness of diction, success- 
ful description of coast and ocean,—finally, 
for the loveliness and fidelity of its genre 
scenes. In study of a class below him, 
“hearts centered in the sphere of common 
duties,” the laureate is unsurpassed. A 
far different creation is “ Lucretius,” a 
brooding character with which Tennyson 
is quite in sympathy. He has invested it 
with a certain restless grandeur, yet hardly, 
I should conceive, wrought out the work 
he thought possible when the theme was 
first suggested to his mind. He found its 
limits and contented himself with portray- 
ing a gloomy, isolated figure, as strongly 
and subtly as Browning would have drawn 
it, and with a terseness beyond the latter's 
art. 

I have already spoken of “ Sea Dreams” 
and “ Aylmer’s Field.” Among other and 





better pieces, “ Tithonus,” “ The Voyage,” 
a fine lyric—and such masterly ballads as 
“The Victor,” “ The Captor,” and “ The 
Sailor Boy,” will not be forgotten. It is 
worth while to observe the few dialect 
poems which Tennyson has written— 
thrown off, as if merely to show that he 
could be easily first in a field which he 
resigns to others. The “ Northern Farmer” 
ballads, old and new, are the best English 
dialect studies of our time. Among his 
minor diversions are light occasional pieces 
and some experiments in classical measures 
—often finished sketches, germs of works 
to which he has given no further attention. 
He saw that “ Boadicea” offered no such 
field as that afforded by the Arthurian 
legends, and wisely gave it over. Again, 
he unquestionably could have made a 
great blank-verse translation of Homer, 
but chose the better part in devoting his 
middle life solely to creative work. The 
world can ill afford to lose a poet’s golden 
prime in the labors of a translator. 


If. 


A BRIEF and crowded summary of Ten- 
nyson’s characteristics is all that we are 
able to attempt: proffering clues to what 
might be said on each division of the sub- 
ject, and not seeking to follow any path at 
length. 

The complete and even balance of the 
laureate’s poetry is from first to last con- 
spicuous. It exhibits that just combina- 
tion of lyrical elements which makes a 
symphony, wherein it is difficult to say 
what quality predominates. Reviewing 
minor poets, we think this one attractive 
for the wild flavor of his unstudied verse; 
another, for the gush and music of his 
songs; a third, for idyllic sweetness or 
tragic power; but in Tennyson we have 
the strong repose of art, whereof,—as of 
the perfection of nature,—the world is 
slow to tire. It has become conventional, 
but remember that nothing endures to the 
point of conventionalism which is not 
based upon lasting rules; that it once was 
new and refreshing, and is sure, in future 
days, to regain the early charm. 

The one thing longed for, and most fre- 
quently missed, in work of this kind, is 
the very wilding flavor of which I speak. 
We are not always broad enough and ele- 
vated enough to be content with sym- 
phonic art. Guinevere wearies of Arthur. 
There are times when a tart apple, a crust 
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of bread, a bit of wild honey, are worth 
more to us than all the delicacies of the 
larder. We wish more rugged outbreaks, 
more impetuous discords; we listen for 
the sudden irregular trill of the thicket 
songster. The fullness of Tennyson’s art 
evades the charm of spontaneity. How 
rarely he takes you by. surprise! His 
stream is sweet, assured, strong; but how 
seldom the abrupt bend, the plunge of the 
cataract, the thunder and the spray! 
Doubtless, he has enthusiasms, but all are 
held in hand ; college-life, study, restraint, 
comfort, reverence, have done their work 
upon him. He is well broken, as we say 
of a thoroughbred—proud and true, and, 
though he makes few bursts of speed, keeps 
easily forward, and is sure to be first at 
the stand. 

We come back to the avowal that in 
technical excellence, as an artist in verse, 
Alfred Tennyson is the greatest of modern 
poets. Other masters, old or new, have 
surpassed him in special instances ; but he 
is the one who rarely nods, and who 
always finishes his verse to the extreme. 
Not that he is free from weaknesses: to 
the present day, when pushed for inspira- 
tion, he resorts to inventions as disagree- 
able as the affectation which repelled many 
healthy minds from his youthful lyrics. 
Faults of this sort, in “ Maud” and later 
poems, have set others against his close ac- 
quaintance—people who, with what a critic 
denominates their “eighteenth century” 
minds, still pay homage to the genius of 
Pope for merits which the laureate has 
in even greater excess. A question recently 
has been mooted, whether Milton, were he 
living in our time, could write “ Paradise 
Lost?” A no less interesting conjecture 
would relate to the kind of poetry that we 
should have from Pope, were he of Ten- 
nyson’s generation. The physical traits of 
the two men being so utterly at variance, 
no doubt many will scout my suggestion 
that the verse of the former might closely 
resemble that of the latter. Pope excelled 
in qualities which, mutatis mutandis, are 
noticeable in Tennyson : finish and minute- 
ness of detail, and the elevation of com- 
mon things to fanciful beauty: Here, 
again, compare “The Rape of the Lock” 
with “ The Sleeping Beauty,” and especi- 
ally with “ The Talking Oak.” A faculty 
of “saying things,” which, in Pope (his 
being a cruder age, when persons needed 
that homely wisdom which seems trite 
enough in our day), became didacticism, 





in Tennyson is sweetly natural and poetic. 
Since the period of the “ Essay on Man,” 
from what writer can you cull so many wise 
and fine proverbial phrases as from the 
poet who says: 


“’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all ;” 


“ Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood ;” 


“ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds ;” 


who puts the theory of evolution in a 
couplet when he sings of 


“one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves ;” 


who so tersely avows that 
“ Knowledge comes, but Wisdom lingers ;” 
“ Things seen are mightier than things heard ;” 
and, again : 
“Old age hath yet his honor and his toil ;” 


from whom else so many of these proverbs, 
which are not isolated, but, as in Pope's 
works, recur by tens and scores? Curious 
felicities of verse : 


“ Laborious orient ivory, sphere in sphere ;” 


lines which record the most exquisite thrills 

of life : 

“Our spirits rushed together at the touching of the 
lips ;” 

and unforgotten similes : 


“ Dear as remembered kisses after death ;— 


such beauties as these occur in multitudes, 
and literally make up the body of the lau- 
reate’s song. In feeling, imagination, 
largeness of heart and head, the diminutive 
satirist can enter into no comparison with 
our poet, but the situation is otherwise as 
respects finish and moralistic power. The 
essence of Pope’s art was false, because it 
was the product of a false age; Dryden 
had been his guide to the stilted heroics 
of the French school, which so long after- 
wards, Pope lending them such autho- 
rity, stalked through English verse. In 
this day he would, like Tennyson, have 
found his masters among the early, natural 
poets, or obtained, in a direct manner, 
what classicism he needed, and not through 
Gallic filters. Yet it is not long since! 
heard an eminent man lauding Pope for 
the very characteristics which, as here 
shown, are conspicuous in Tennyson ; and 
decrying the latter, misled by that chance 
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acquaintance with his poetry, which is 
worse than no acquaintance at all. In 
suggestiveness Pope was singularly deficient : 
his constructive faculty so prevailed, that 
he left nothing to the reader’s fancy, but 
explained to the end. He had no such 
moods as those evoked by “ Tears, idle 
tears,” and “ Break, break, break!” and, 
therefore, his verses never suggest them. 
In irony Tennyson would equal Pope, had 
he not risen above it. The man who 
wrote “The New Timon and the Poets,” 
and afterwards rebuked himself for so 
doing, could write another “ Dunciad,” or, 
without resort to any models, a still more 
polished and bitter satire of his own. 
Tennyson’s original and fastidious art is 
of itself a theme foranessay. The poet who 
studies it may well despair; he never can 
excel it,and is tempted to a reactionary 
carelessness, trusting to make his individu- 
ality felt thereby. Its strength is that of per- 
fection ; its weakness, the over-perfection 
which marks a still-life painter. Here is 
the absolute sway of meter, compelling 
every rhyme and measure needful to the 
thought; here are sinuous alliterations, 
unique and varying breaks and pauses, 
winged flights and falls, the glory of sound 
and color—everywhere present, or if miss- 
ing, absent of the poet’s free will. Artso 
complex was not possible until centuries of 
literature had passed, and an artist could 
overlook the field, essay each style, and 
evolve a metrical result, which should be 
to that of earlier periods what the music of 
Meyerbeer and Rossini is to the narrower 
range of Piccini or Gluck. In Tennyson's 
artistic conscientiousness, he is the op- 
posite of that compeer who approaches 
him most nearly in years and strength of 
intellect, Robert Browning. His gift of 
language is not so copious as Swinburne’s, 
yet through its use the higher excellence is 
attained. But I shall write of these mat- 
ters at another time. Let me conclude my 
remarks upon the laureate’s art with a re- 
ference to his unfailing taste and sense of 
the fitness of things, This is neatly ex- 
emplified in the openings, and especially 
the endings, of his idyls. “Audley Court” 
very well illustrates what I mean. Ob- 
serve, also, the beautiful dedication of his 
collected works to the Queen, and the 
solemn and faithful character-painting of 
the tribute to Prince Albert which forms 
the prelude to the Idyls of the King. The 
two dedications are equal to the best ever 
written, and each is a poem by itself. They 





fully sustained the wisdom of Victoria's 
choice of a successor to 


“ The laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base.” 


Leaving the architecture of Tennyson's 
poetry and coming tothe sentiment which it 
seeks to express, we are struck at once by the 
fact that an idyllic, or picturesque, mode 
of conveying that sentiment is the one 
natural to this poet, if not the only one per- 
mitted by his limitations. In this he sur- 
passes all poets since Theocritus; and his 
work is greater than the Syracusan’s, be- 
cause his thought and period are greater. 
His eyes are his purveyors; with “ wisdom 
at their entrance quite shut out ” he would 
be helpless. To use the lingo of the phren- 
ologists, his locality is better than his in- 
dividuality. He does not, like Browning, 
catch the secret of a master-passion, nor, 
like the old dramatists, the very life of 
action; on the contrary he gives us an 
ideal picture of an ideal person, but set 
against a background more tangible than 
other artists can draw—making the acces- 
sories, and even the atmosphere, convey 
the meaning of his poem. As we study his 
verse, and the sound and color of it enter 
our souls, we think with him, we partake 
of his feeling, and are led to regions which 
he finds himself unable to open for us ex- 
cept in this suggestive way. The fidelity 
of his accessories is peculiar to the time: 
realistic, without the Flemish homeliness; 
true as Pre-Raphaelitism, but mellowed 
with the atmosphere of a riper art. This 
idyllic method is not that of the most in- 
spired poets and the most impassioned 
periods. But, merely as a descriptive 
writer, who is so delightful as Tennyson ? 
He has the unerring first touch, which ina 
single line proves the artist; and it justly 
has been remarked that there is more true 
English landscape in many an isolated 
stanza of “In Memoriam ” than in the whole 
of “ The Seasons,”—that vaunted descrip- 
tive poem of a former century. A paper 
has been written upon the Lincolnshire 
scenery depicted in his poems, and we 
might have others, just as well, upon his 
marine or highland views. He is a born 
observer of physical nature, and, whenever 
he applies an adjective to some object, or 
passingly alludes to some phenomenon 
which others have not noted, is almost in- 
fallibly correct. Possibly he does this too 
methodically, but his opponents cannot 
deny that his out-door rambles are guided 
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by their eloquent apostle’s “Lamp of 
Truth.” 

His limitations are nearly as conspicu- 
ous as his abundant gifts. They are in- 
dicated, first, by a style pronounced to the 
degree of mannerism, and, secondly, by no 
mere disinclination, but positive incapacity, 
for dramatic work of the genuine kind. 

With respect to his style, it may be said 
that Tennyson,—while objective in the va- 
riety of his themes, and in ability to sepa- 
rate his own experience from their develop- 
ment,—is the most subjective of poets 
in the distinguishable flavor of his 
language and rhythm. Reading him 
you might not guess his life and story 
—the reverse of which is true with Byron, 
whom I take as a familiar example of the 
subjective in literature , nevertheless, it is 
impossible to observe a single line, or an 
entire specimen, of the laureate’s poems, 
without feeling that they are in the hand- 
writing of the same master, or of some dis- 
ciple who has caught his fascinating and 
contagious style. 

I speak of his second limitation, with a 
full knowledge that many claim a dramatic 
crown for the author of “ Northern Farm- 
er,” “ Tithonus,” “St. Simeon Stylites” 


—for the poet of the Round Table and 


the Holy Grail. But isolated studies -are 
not sufficient: a group of living men and 
women is necessary to broad dramatic ac- 
tion. ‘Tennyson forces his characters to 
adapt themselves to preconceived, statu- 
esque ideals of his own. His chief success is 
with those in humble life; in “ Enoch Ar- 
den,” and elsewhere, he has very sweetly 
depicted the emotions of simple natures, 
rarely at a sublime height or depth of pas- 
sion. He also draws,—with an easy touch 
occasionally found in the prose of the author 
of “ The Warden,”—a group of sturdy, re- 
fined, comfortable fellows upon their daily 
rambles, British and modern in their 
wholesome talk. But the true dramatist 
instinctively portrays either exceptional 
characters, or ordinary beings in impassion- 
ed and extraordinary moods. This Tenny- 
son rarely essays to do, except when pre- 
senting imaginary heroes of a visioned 
past. A great master of contemplative, de- 
scriptive, or lyrical verse, he falls short in 
that combination of action and passion 
which we call dramatic, and often gives 
us aseries of marvelous tableaux in lieu 
of exalted speech and deeds. 

This lack of individuality is somewhat 
due to the influence of the period ; largely, 





also, to the habit of solitude which the 
poet has chosen to indulge. His life has 
been passed among his books, or in the 
seclusion of rural haunts; when in town, 
in the company of a few chosen friends. 
This has heightened his tendency to revery, 
and unfitted him to sharply distinguish 
between men and men. The great novel- 
ists of our day, who correspond to the 
dramatists of a past age, have plunged in- 
to the roar of cities and the thick of the 
crowd, touching people closely and on 
every side. It must be owned that we do 
not find in their works that close knowl- 
edge of inanimate nature for which Ten- 
nyson has foregone “the proper study of 
mankind.” The one seems to curtail the 
other, Wordsworth’s writings being another 
example in point. “Men my brothers, 
men the workers,” sings the laureate, and 
is pleased to watch and encourage them, 
but always from afar. 

With few exceptions, then, his most 
poetical types of men and women are not 
substantial beings, but beautiful shadows, 
which, like the phantoms of a stereopticon, 
dissolve if you examine them too long and 
closely. His knights are the old bequest 


“of chivalry, yet how stalwart and pictur- 


esque! His early ideals of women are 
cathedral-paintings—scarcely flesh and 
blood, but certain attributes personified and 
angelical. Where a story has been made for 
him he is more dramatic. Arthur, Lance- 
lot, Merlin, Guinevere, are strong, wise, 
or beautiful, and so we find them in the 
chronicle from which the poet drew his 
legend. He has advanced them to the 
requirements of modern Christianity, yet, 
hardly created them anew. Undoubtedly 
Tennyson could force himself to compose 
some notably dramatic work; but only 
through skill and strength of purpose, in 
thie age, and with his habit of life. Ina 
dramatic period he might find himself as 
sadly out of place as Beddoes, Darley, 
Landor, have been in his own century. 
By sheer good fortune he flourishes in a 
time calling for tenderness, thought, excel- 
lent workmanship, and not for wild ex- 
tremes of power. So chaste, varied and 
tuneful are his. notes, that they are scorn- 
fully compared to piano-music, in distinc- 
tion from what he himself has entitled the 
“ God-gifted organ voice of England.” 
Take, however, the piano as an instrument- 
al expression of recent musical taste, and 
see to what a height of execution, of capa- 
city to give almost universal pleasure, the 
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art of playing it has been carried. A 
great pianist is a great artist; and it is no 
light fame which holds, with relation to 
poetry, the supremacy awarded to Liszt or 
Schumann by the refined musicians of our 
time. 

The cast of Tennyson’s intellect is such, 
that his social rank, his training at an old 
university, and his philosophic learning, 
have bred in him a liberal conservatism. 
Increase of ease and fame have strength- 
ened his inciination to accept things as 
they are, and, while recognizing the law 
of progress, to make no undue effort to 
hasten the order of events. He sees that 
“the thoughts of men are widened by the 
process of the suns,” but is not the man to 
lead a reform, or to disturb the pleasant 
conditions in which his lot is cast. No 
personal wrong has allied him to the op- 
pressed and struggling classes, yet he is 
too intellectual not to perceive that such 
wrongs exist. It must be remembered that 
Shakespeare and Goethe were no more 
heroic. Just so with his religious attitude. 
Reverence for beauty would of itself dis- 
pose him to love the ivied Church, with 
all its art, and faith, and ancestral legend- 
ary associations; and therefore, while 


amply reflecting in his verse the doubt and 
disquiet of the age, his tranquil sense of 
order, together with the failure of icono- 
clasts to substitute any creed for that 


which they are breaking down, have 
brought him to the position of staunch 
Sir William Petty (dst 1687), who wrote 
in his will these memorable words: “ As 
for religion, I die in the profession of that 
Faith, and in the practice of such Worship, 
as I find established by the law of my 
country, not being able to believe what I 
myself please, nor to worship God better 
than by doing as I would be done unto, 
and observing the laws of my country, and 
expressing my love and honor unto Al- 
mighty God by such signs and tokens as 
are understood to be such by the people 
with whom I live, God knowing my heart 
even without any at all.” 

So far as the “religion of art” is con- 
cerned, Tennyson is the most conscien- 
tious of devotees. Throughout his work we 
find a pure and thoughtful purpose, abhor- 
rent of the mere licentious passion for 
beauty, 


“Such as lurks 
In some wild poet, when he works 
Without a conscience or an aim.” 





In my remarks upon “In Memoriam” | 
have shown that in one direction he read- 
ily keeps pace with the advance of modern 
thought. A leading mission of his art ap- 
pears to be that of hastening the transi- 
tion of our poetic nomenclature and im- 
agery from the old or phenomenal method, 
to one in accordance with knowledge and 
truth. His laurel is brighter for the fact 
that he constantly avails himself of the 
results of scientific discovery, without 
making them prosaic. This tendency, 
beginning with “Locksley Hall” and 
“The Princess,” increases with him to the 
present time. If a French story-writer 
can make the wonders of chemistry and 
astronomy the basis of tales more fascin- 
ating to children than the Arabian Nights, 
why should not the poet explore this field 
for the creation of a new imagery and ex- 
pression? ‘There is a remarkable passage 
in Wordsworth’s preface to the second 
edition of his poems; a prophecy which, 
half a century ago, could only have been 
uttered by a man of lofty intellect and ex- 
traordinary premonition of changes even 
now at hand: 

“ The objects of the Poet’s thoughts are 
everywhere; though the eyes and senses 
of men are, it is true, his favorite guides, 
yet he will follow wheresoever he can find 
an atmosphere of sensation in which to 
move his wings. Poetry is the first and last 
of all knowledge—it is immortal as the 
heart of man. If the labors of the Men of 
Science should ever create any material 
revolution, direct or indirect, in our con- 
dition, and in the impressions which we 
habitually receive, the Poet will sleep then 
no more than at present; he will be ready 
to follow the steps of the Man of Science, 
not only in those general indirect effects, 
but he will be at his side, carrying sensa- 
tion into the midst of the objects of the 
science itself. The remotest discoveries 
of the Chemist, the Botanist, or Mineralo- 
gist, will be as proper objects of the Poet’s 
art as any upon which it can be employed, 
tf the time should ever come when these things 
shall be familiar to us, and the relations un- 
der which they are contemplated by the follow- 
ers of the respective sciences shall be mani- 
Sestly and palpably material to us as enjoying 
and suffering beings. If the time should 
ever come when what is now called science, 
thus familiarized to men, shall be ready to 
put on, as it were,a form of flesh and 
blood, the Poet will lend his divine spirit to 
aid the transfiguration, and will welcome the 
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Being thus produced, as a dear and genuine 
inmate of the household of man.” 

It is not unlikely that Tennyson was 
early impressed by these profound obser- 
vations; at all events he has seen the 
truths of science becoming familiar “to 
the general,” and has governed his art ac- 
cordingly. ‘The poet and man of science 
have a common ground, since few discov- 
eries are made without the exercise of the 
poet’s special gift—the imagination. This 
faculty is required to enable a child to 
comprehend any scientific paradox: for 
instance, that of the rotation of the Earth 
upon its axis. The imagination of an in- 
vestigator advances from one step to an- 
other, and thus, in a certain sense, the 
mental processes of a Milton and a 
Newton are near akin. A plodding, di- 
dactic intellect is not strictly scientific; 
nor will great poetry ever spring froma 
merely phantasmal brain: “best bard be- 
cause the wisest,” sings the poet. 

M. Taine’s chapter upon Tennyson 
shows an intelligent perception of the 
laureate’s relations to his time and especial- 
ly to England; but though containing a 
fine interlude upon the perennial freshness 
of a poet and the zest which makes nature 
a constant surprise to him,—declaring that 
the poet, in presence of this world, is as 
the first man on the first day,—with all 
this excellence the chapter fails to rightly 
appreciate Tennyson, and overestimates Al- 
fred de Musset in comparison. M. Tajine’s 
failure, I think, is due to the fact that no 
one, however successful in mastering a for- 
eign language, can fully enter into that 
nicety of art which is the potent witchery 
of Tennyson’s verse. The minute dis- 
tinction between one poem and another, 
where the ideas are upon a level, and the 
difference is one of essential flavor, a for- 
eigner loses without perceiving his loss. 
Precisely this delicacy of aroma separates 
Tennyson from other masters of verse. 
An English school-girl will see in his work 
a beauty that wholly escapes the most ac- 
complished Frenchman: the latter may 
have ten times her knowledge of the lan- 
guage, but she “hears a voice he cannot 
hear” and /ee/s an influence he never can 
fairly understand. Again, M. Taine does 
not allow credit for the importance of the 
works actually produced by Tennyson. 
Largeness and proportion go for something 
in edifices; and although De Musset, the 
errant, impassioned, suffering Parisian, had 
the sacred fire, and gave out burning flash- 





es here and there, his light was fitful, nor 
long sustained, and we think rather of 
what one so gifted ought to have accom- 
plished than of what he actually did. 

But Taine’s catholicity, and the very 
fact that he is a foreigner, have protected 
him on the other hand from the overween- 
ing influence of Tennyson’s art, that holds 
us . 


“ Above the subject, as strong gales 
Hold swollen clouds from raining ;” 


have made him a wiser judge of the poet's 
intellectual and imaginative position. In 
this matter he is like a deaf man watching 
a battle, undisturbed by the bewildering 
power of sound. His remarks upon the 
limitations of a “comfortable, luxurious, 
English ” muse are not without reason; all 
in all, he has a just idea of Tennyson's 
representative attitude in the present state 
of British thought and art. He has laid 
too little stress upon the difference between 
Tennyson and Byron, by observing which 
we gather a clearer estimate of the former's 
genius than in any other way. 

Tennyson is the antithesis of Byron, 
in both the form and spirit of his song. 
‘The Georgian poet, with all the glow of 
genius, constantly giving utterance to con- 
densed and powerful expressions, never 
attempted condensation in his general 
style ; there was nothing he so little cared 
for; his inspiration must have full flow 
and break through every barrier; it was the 
roaring of a mighty wind, the current of a 
great river—prone to overflow, and often 
to spread thinly and unevenly upon the 
shoals and lowlands. Tennyson, though 
composing an extended work, seeks the 
utmost terseness of expression ; howsoever 
composite his verse, it is tightly packed 
and cemented, and decorated to repletion 
with fretwork and precious stones ; nothing 
is neglected, nothing wasted, nothing mis- 
applied. You cannot take out a word or 
sentence without marring the structure, 
nor can you find a blemish; while much 
might be profitably omitted from Byron's 
longer poems, and their blemishes are fre- 
quent as the beauties. Prolixity, diffuse- 
ness, were characteristic of Byron’s time. 
Again, Tennyson is greater in analysis and 
synthesis, the two strong servitors of art. 
In sense of proportion Byron was all 
abroad. He struck bravely into a poem, 
and, trusting to the fire of his inspiration, 
let it write itself, neither seeing the end 
nor troubling his mind concerning it. Cer- 
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tainly this was true with regard to his 
greatest productions, “Childe Harold” 
and“ Don Juan;” though others, such as 
“ Manfred,” were exceptions through dra- 
matic necessity. In Tennyson’s method, 
as in architecture, we are sure that the 
whole structure is foreseen at the outset. 
Every block is numbered and swings into 
an appointed place; often the final por- 
tions are made first, that the burden of the 
plan may be off the designer’s mind. Leav- 
ing the matter of art, there is no less 
difference between the two poets as we 
consider their perceptive and imaginative 
gifts, and here the largeness of Byron’s 
vision tells in his favor.’ Tennyson, some- 
times grand and exalted, is equally deli- 
cate—an “artist of the beautiful” in a 
minute way. Of this Byron took little ac- 
count; his soul was exalted by the broad 
and mighty aspects of nature; for mosaic 
work he was unfitted : a mountain, the sea, 
a thunderstorm, a glorious woman—such 
imposing objects aroused his noble rage. 
You never could have persuaded Aim that 
the microcosm is equal to the macrocosm. 
Again, his subjectivity, so intense, was 
wholly different from ‘Tennyson’s, in that 
he became one with Nature—a part of 
that which was around him. Tennyson is 
subjective, so far as a pervading sameness 
of style, a landscape seen through one shade 
of glass, can make him, yet few have stood 
more calmly aloof from Nature, and viewed 
her more objectively. He contemplates 
things without identifying himself with 
them. In these respects, Tennyson and 
Byron not only are antithetical, but,—each 
above his contemporaries,—reflect the an- 
tithetical qualities of their respective eras. 
In conclusion, it should be noticed that, 
although each has had a host of followers, 
Byron affected the spirit of the people at 
large, rather than the style of his brother 
poets ; while Tennyson, through the force 
of his admirable art, has affected the poets 
themselves, who do not sympathize with 
his spirit, but show themselves awed and 
instructed by his mastery of technique. 
Byron’s influence was national; that of 
Tennyson is professional to an unprece- 
dented degree. 

If the temperament of Byron or of Mrs. 
Browning may be pronounced an ideal 
poetic temperament, certainly the career of 
Tennyson is an ideal poetic career. He 
has been less in contact with the rude outer 
world than any poet save Wordsworth; 
again, while even the latter wrote much 





prose, Tennyson, “having wherewithal,” 
and consecrating his life wholly to metrical 
art, has been a verse-maker and nothing 
else. He has passed through all gradations, 
from obscurity to laurelled fame ; beginning 
with the lightest lyrics, he has lived to 
write the one successful epic of the last 
two hundred years; and though he well 
might rest content, if contentment were 
possible to poets and men, with the glory 
of a far-reaching and apparently lasting re- 
nown, he still pursues his art, and seems, 
unlike Campbell and many another poet, 
to have no fear of the shadow of his own 
success. His lot has been truly enviable. 
We have observed the disadvantages of 
amateurship in the case of Landor, and 
noted the limitations imposed upon Thomas 
Hood by the poverty which clung to him 
through life; but Tennyson has made the 
former condition a vantage-ground, and 
thereby carried his work to a perfection 
almost unattainable in the experience of 
a professional, hard-working litterateur. 
Writing as much and as little as he chose, 
he has escaped the drudgery which breeds 
contempt. His song has been the sweeter 
for his retirement, like that of a cicada 
piping from a distant grove. 

Reviewing our summary of his genius 
and works, we find in Alfred Tennyson the 
true poetic irritability, a sensitiveness in- 
creased by his secluded life, and displayed 
from time to time in “ the least little touch 
of the spleen ;” we perceive him to be the 
most faultless of modern poets in technical 
execution, but one whose verse is more re- 
markable for artistic perfection than for 
dramatic action and inspired fervor. His 
adroitness surpasses his invention. Give 
him a theme, and no poet can handle it so 
exquisitely—yet we feel that, with the 
Malory legends to draw upon, he could 
go on writing “ Idyls of the King” forever. 
We find him objective in the spirit of his 
verse, but subjective in the decided manner 
of his style; possessing a sense of propor- 
tion, based upon the highest analytic and 
synthetic powers—a faculty that can har- 
monize the incongruous thoughts, scenes 
and general details of a composite period ; 
in thought resembling Wordsworth, in art 
instructed by Keats, but rejecting the pas- 
sion of Byron, or having nothing in his nat- 
ure that aspires to it; finally, an artist so 
perfect in a widely extended range, that 
nothing of his work can be spared, and, in 
this respect, approaching Horace and out- 
vieing Pope; not one of the great wits near- 
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ly allied to madness, yet possibly to be ac- | garded, in time to come, as, all in all, the 
cepted as a wiser poet, serene above the | fullest representative of the refined, specu- 
frenzy of the storm; certainly to be re- 


lative, complex Victorian age. 


A SONG OF THE SEA. 


CaRESSING old Sea! 
Lapping the land 
As the spaniel his sweet lady’s hand! 
Not always, they say, he is so: 
Is he treacherous? No; 
But he has his own way,— 
Let him fondle and play. 
When he shows them his teeth in his fun 
Will the pebbles complain ? 
No, see how they run, 
To meet him again and again. 


Idle old Sea! 
So still you can hear not his breath,— 
Not the stillness of death, 
His pulses are true every one— 
His rosy veins full‘of the sun! 
Let him lie at his ease, 
And smile in his dreams if he please 
Though the vessels must wait 
For the monarch reposing so late, 
And flutter their white wings and sigh 
As the hours go wearily by. 


Restless old Sea! 
He gnaws at the rocks in his reach, 
He foams on the breakers in heat, 
He dashes himself on the beach, 
And flies away vexed with his pain; 
And then he repents him again, 
And comes back and kisses her feet. 


Terrible Sea! 

When the tempest descends on his path, 
He grapples it fierce in his wrath ; 
He rages in fury relentless and deep; 
He sees not the sun nor the stars in its sweep, 

Until his long passion is spent, 

And his ire is content! 
When God lays his hand on his arm, 
And bids him be calm, 
Like a child he sobs down to his rest, 
On the infinite breast ! 
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BY ADELINE TRAFTON, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A CHAIN TO WEAR, 


“On, you are going out!” exclaimed 
Clary in a tone of disappointment, as 
Katey passed her open door, an hour after 
tea, dressed for the street. 

“Yes,” Katey replied. She would not 
say “to church,” though the words sprang 
to her lips. She felt that she should not 
go to church. ‘Then she went on hur- 
riedly, lest Clary should question her fur- 
ther. As she crossed the music-room, the 
door at the foot of the stairs which led to 
the dormitories above opened, and some 
one brushed past her. It was Miss Worm- 
ley, attired in her hat and shawl, and evi- 
dently on her way to the street. The sight 
brought a momentary surprise, for Miss 
Wormley, Katey knew, was in the habit of 
gathering the girls upon her hall into a 
Bible class, Sabbath evenings. The library 


was empty, the door of the school-parlor 


was half open; before one of the windows 
stood Miss Wormley, who had not yet 
gone out, fastening her glove. But Katey 
did not glance in. She opened the outer 
door and descended the high steps. No 
one was in sight; the sky was overcast, 
and already the twilight had gathered. 
What if she should miss him, after. all ? 
She moved slowly up the street, hearing 
the faint echo of a step in the distance. 
Did it follow her? It drew nearer, gain- 
ing upon her each moment. It was Dacre, 
she knew now, and she turned to meet 
him. He took her hand and laid it in his 
arm without speaking. Even in the dim 
light she could see how haggard and 
worn and changed was his face. He was 
hunted, she knew. Even now his pursu- 
ers might be upon his track. Involuntarily 
she drew near to him. Lights were begin- 
ning to shine in the windows along the 
street, where the curtains were not yet 
drawn. There were mothers with children 
in their arms, there were children alone, 
and once she caught a glimpse of two lov- 
ers, sitting within the circle of soft light, 
with clasped hands and heads bent close 
together, while Dacre and she wandered 
on up the deserted street in the dreary 
darkness. Did he wait for her to speak ? 





“T have had a letter from Delphine,” 
she said at last. 

Her hand was within his arm. 
him start. 

“ She told a hard story, I'll warrant,” he 
said doggedly. 

“ She told no story at all. She referred 
to—to what had happened as though I 
knew it already; and she said ~ 

“That I did it,” broke in Dacre. “I 
had nothing to do with it. I tell you, 
Katey, I knew nothing at all about it until 
it was over.” 

Some one passing upon the other side 
of the street paused, as if to listen, as the 
excited voice rose above the stillness of 
the Sabbath night. 

“ Oh, come away ;” and Katey hastened 
her steps. “ Do come away ;” and she drew 
him on up the street. Had some one fol- 
lowed them? But no; the step sounded 
again upon the walk over the way, slowly 
retreating. 

“ What did she say, then ?” 

“That you were suspected.” 

“ But I was ten miles from the place.” 

“ Then why was your name mentioned ?” 

“ Because Blake and Dugan and I had 
been seen with them.” 

So these were his associates! A com- 
panion of thieves! “ And these were your 
friends !” she said. “ Oh, Dacre! Dacre!” 

“Yes, I know,” he answered moodily, 
“you are prejudiced, like every one else. 
But a man must have some friends, and 
they are not so bad, afterall. Poor Katey!” 
he went on more gently. “I would have 
kept it from you if I could. I might, but 
for Delphine’s cursed interference. The 
world has cast me off, Katey. I stand 
upon one side and you upon the other. 
There is a sea between us.” 

“ Because you have drifted away. Come 
back. Oh, it is so cruel! it breaks my 
heart!” she cried. They had gone on 
without aim or purpose, turning into one 
street after another, and descending the 
hill again at last. The wall of the school 
garden, which Dacre had scaled the night 
before, rose beside them now. Katey’s 
violent sobs attracted the attention of a 
plainly-dressed woman who looked back 
as she passed. Dacre drew her across the 
street, where no flaring light lit up the 


She felt 
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darkness. Here was a church in process 
of erection. ‘The confusion of brick and 
stone rendered the walk impassable. They 
threaded their tortuous way to the great 
arched door, where they could find a shel- 
ter and ascreen. Katey sank down upon 
the stone threshold and buried her head in 
herarms. “ Don't;” Dacre said impatient- 
ly, laying a heavy hand upon her shoulder, 
“T hate to see a woman cry.” 

She strove hard to control herself. She 
raised her face, all wet with tears. “It was 
the disappointment and the pain,” she said. 
“T thought it would be different, and it is 
so dreadful to bear. Try to be patient 
with me, Dacre; it és all so dreadful to 
bear.” 

“Why don’t you curse me and wash 
your hands of me, then, like the rest of 
them ?” 

He did not mean to be cruel; he was 
beside himself with remorse and anxiety 
and a shame he would not own. 

“How could 1?” she replied, with a 
kind of wonder in her eyes. 

His face dropped into his hands. He 
was not ashamed to be ashamed at last. 
“Tam not worth one of your tears,” he 
said. “I will tell you the truth now, if 
never again. You are wild to care for me. 
It can bring you nothing but unhappiness. 
Forget that you ever knew me; leave me 
to go to my own place alone. I shall find 
it soon enough,” he added bitterly. 

“It is too late for that, unless—are you 
tired of me, Dacre? Am I a burden to 
you ?” 

“Tired of you! Good God! Katey, 
don’t tempt a man. Think a moment. 
Let me be honest with you for once. 
Think what all this will bring upon you. 
If you keep faith with me, there will be a 
secret to carry,—for years, perhaps; and 
what a reward at last !—to bear my name 
and share in my disgrace !" 

She shook her head. “I cannot give 
you up.” 

“Then come away with me,” he ex- 
claimed, stretching out his arms to her. 
“Marry me to-night. Before morning I 
must be miles from here. What do you 
care for those stupid prigs over there ?” 
motioning towards the school. “ What are 
they to you? Nothing at all. Jack and 
Delphine have their own interests; you 
are alone in the world. Come!” 

Why should she not? Had not Del- 
phine made the path plain before her feet ? 
And Jack was lost to her now; he had 





Josie Durant. As for the disgrace that 
would follow—the handsome, passionate, 
pleading face, turned towards her with the 
outstretched hands, made that to weigh as 
a straw only in the balance. ‘There are 
moments when the world seems to drop 
away, leaving two to stand alone, moments 
when worldly opinions count for nothing. 
How would it be with him? How with 
her? That was all. , 

“ Tell me,” she said, “ should we go alone, 
you and1I? Where are these men whom 
Delphine wrote were with you?” 

He hesitated. “ Yes, we should go alone. 
At least, you need never see or know them.” 

She caught his arm in sudden terror. 
“ They are taking you away !" she said, and 
her voice was like a cry. “ They would 
take you away from me! What could I do 
againstthem? O, stay and face it all. If 
you love me, stay. I would never desert 
you, not even at the worst.” 

“But you don’t know,—you do not 
realize,—why, Katey, they might put me 
in prison !” 

“ How could they, if you were innocent ? 
Or, if they did, it would not be for long. 
There are worse fates than prisons over in- 
nocent men. We wouldn’t mind it;” and 
she drew near to him as she spoke. “ Per- 
haps, then, these dreadful people who lead 
you on would forget you. And, after a 
while, we would come out ;” she said al- 
most brightly,—“ and go away somewhere, 
the world is so wide, you know, we'd go 
away where no one knew us, and begin 
again. Or, if we chose, since you are inno- 
cent, we need not be ashamed to stay, and 
live it down.” 

“You true girl!” But he moved away 
from her. “It cannot be. I told you, 
Katey, there was a sea between us; and 
well for you. You are right,” he added 
sadly, “it would be madness for you to go 
with me. I was a wretch to ask it.” 

A man had been moving back and forth 
upon the opposite side of the street, so 
stealthily that they had not noticed him. As 
they stepped out from the arched doorway, 
he went on slowly, giving a low peculiar 
whistle. Dacre started. “I must go,” he 
said. Again the signal came. It caught 
Katey’s ear. “Do they call you?” she 
gasped, growing white. “Have they come 
for you? O,don’t go. Don't go. I'll do 
anything, go anywhere, only don’t let them 
take you away.” She threw her arms about 
his neck, as though her feeble strength 
could hold him. 
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“ Hush, hush; it is too late for that,” and 
he strove gently to free himself. “ Hush, 
child; poor girl! Be brave, Katey, for I 
must leave you now.” ‘The street was be- 
ginning to fill with people. The churches 
were out. Katey heard the moving feet 
upon the walk. She raised her white face. 
“Then you will go,” she said with strange 
calmness. 

“TI must ;” and she pleaded no more, 

As they passed up the side street lead- 
ing to the house, followed by the dusky 
figure which had been groping along in the 
shadow of the wall, a woman’s skirt brushed 
them. A dull, pallid face, with blinking, 
red-rimmed eyes, was turned towards them 
for an instant, as Miss Wormley hastened 
by. 

‘O, what did Katey care if they all saw 
her—if they all knew? Nothing, at this 
moment. “Leave me here,” she said, 
when they had reached the corner. She 
could see that crouching figure over the 
way,—like an evil spirit dogging their foot- 
steps. But Dacre went on to the high 
stone steps. “If they see me from the 
house they'll only think you have a friend, 
Katey. ‘They will never imagine that I am 
your worst enemy,” he added bitterly. 

The figure over the way moved out from 
the shadow of .the doorway, where it had 
been hidden, and crossed the street towards 
them. Katey clutched Dacre’s arm. He, 
too, saw it draw near. The last moment 
had come, the parting more cruel than 
death—holding out no hope for the future. 
He caught her cold hands in his as she 
stood upon the steps above him. “Kiss 
me, Katey,” he said hoarsely. She heeded 
neither the figure moving towards them, 
nor the passers upon the street. The 
windows of the house might be opened 
wide. What did it matter to her though 
all the world should see! She stooped and 
kissed him. “My heart will break,” she 
said. ‘Then in a moment he was gone, the 
door had closed upon her, and she was 
flying as though pursued, through the 
house, across the veranda, up the stairs to 
her own room. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FAR FROM THE EYES, FAR FROM THE HEART! 


THE days were. shortening now, and 
growing cold. A rime covered the grass 
of the garden in the early morning. The 
elms had ‘scattered all their leaves, and the 





Virginia-creeper against the wall moved 
thin, bare arms in the chilling autumn 
wind. ‘The wide veranda was deserted. 
The girls gathered after school-hours about 
the high stove in the music-room, or in the 
wide dormitory hflls. In the class-rooms 
everything moved on with tedious reg- 
ularity. Katey discharged her duties 
with conscientious fidelity, the more from 
knowing how little of her heart was in 
them. O, the inexpressible anxiety and 
yearning of these days! like that of the 
Apostle, who could wish himself accursed 
for the sake of his brethren. It seemed to 
her that she could have borne the torments 
of the lost, if by that means Dacre might 
be drawn from the dangers which sur- 
rounded him. He had disregarded her 
prayers and tears; he had chosen to go 
away from her; he had deliberately taken 
up with a life which must lead sooner or 
later tocrime. He had joined hands with 
those who set themselves against society, 
who hold that any weapons are lawful and 
fair in the warfare they wage with authority 
—and, yet, she could not give him up. 
She looked forward to no happy future, 
she saw no light in the darkness, and, yet, 
she held fast to her promise and to him. 
She could bear not to be happy, she could 
miss of blessedness if she could only rescue 
him from the snares which held him. So 
far she had failed of accomplishing her 
desire. She had done what she.could, and 
it bad not availed. She knew nothing of 
him now. He had written one brief note, 
post-marked she could not tell where, full 
of self-reproach for the wrong he was doing 
her ; but with no hint or suggestion of plans, 
associates or surroundings. ‘To this she 
had replied at once, as he desired her to 
do, under cover of another name, to a town 
where she was confident he was ‘not. A 
month had passed since then, and she had 
heard nothing. She could do nothing but 
wait—and pray. She had read of men 
turned in the midst of their sins by a 
mighty arm. Was it not possible now? 
O, if she could but have the faith to be- 
lieve, might it not be so? Many times in 
the day she breathed this liturgy of confes- 
sion and supplication. It bore always the 
same burden, but yet lost never its fervent 
spirit, and strong desire. But, above all, 
did she not forget it at church when the 
whole congregation knelt,—the girls whis- 
pering and staring though upon their 
knees,—it seemed as though He would 
be more inclined to hear and heed when 
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the minister and the people prayed to- 
gether. 

Professor Dyce marked her in these 
days,—a gray-clad figure, with a face grow- 
ing whiter and more absorbed every day,— 
slipping away from the table before he had 
left his place, stealing through the music- 
room in the early twilight like a ghost, too 
unreal to be addressed, who would vanish 
away if approached. 

She seldom came down now to the Fri- 
day evening readings when he sat in the 
desk; but the early morning prayers, when 
the letters were distributed, always found 
her in her place—one of the last desks in 
the room, which no one of the girls had 
chosen. He felt the great dark eyes fixed 
upon him with a painfully eager expres- 
sion as he turned over the pile of letters, 
reading the name upon each aloud as he 
spread them out. He knew that the face 
grew still whiter, the lines about the mouth 
more tense, as one after another was laid 
down, even to the last. Then, in the con- 
fusion, as the girls rose, she vanished away. 

He knew more than she dreamed of his 
knowing. He had never forgotten the day 
when he met her upon the street with Da- 


cre Home, when her face told its own story. 
“Ah! poor girl, is it so?” he had said to 
himself, struck by the face, and knowing 


Dacre Home. He had been inclined to 
think his pity wasted when he met her 
again, decked out so fantastically at the 
Junction; and yet, later, when she. ap- 
peared so unexpectedly at the school, 
when, too bewildered to act, he had waited 
and watched, he had been inclined to 
doubt again his judgment. Now, reading 
of this bank robbery, which had been bla- 
zoned to the world through the newspa- 
pers, and being privately advised that 
Dacre Home was implicated, though his 
name had not appeared, he thought, first 
of all, of the effect upon this inexplicable 
girl He marked her uneasiness the 
night of the school reception, he missed 
her from the room, and overheard Miss 
Wormley’s malicious comments upon her 
return. He even interfered to rid her of 
them, pitying her confusion. He hated 
himself for unconsciously watching her; 
he hated Miss Wormley still more for slyly 
underrating her at every opportunity. The 
morning after passing Katey and Dacre 
upon the street that Sabbath evening,— 
when, in fact, suspecting something, and 
following her, she had seen the meeting, 
heard Katey’s irrepressible sobs, and, peer- 





ing from the darkened windows of the 
school parlor, been shocked at the manner in 
which they parted,—Miss Wormley sought 
Professor Dyce, and, in the absence of the 
President, laid the whole matter before 
him. 

He heard her general remarks without 
suspecting their bearing,—her observations 
upon teachers who were given to clandes- 
tine meetings in the garden, who wept 
upon the shoulders of young men and 
kissed them voluntarily at parting,—yes, 
actually kissed them from the very steps 
of the house, where any one might see. 
Then, at last, she spoke Katey’s name. 

The Professor was sitting before the 
desk in his study. He had laid down his 
pen reluctantly to listen to her story. Com- 
plaints from Miss Wormley’s lips were by 
no means rare, and he gave little heed to 
what she was saying. But at the mention 
of this name he flushed so fierce a red, he 
sprang so suddenly to his feet, that she 
started back in dismay. 

“Woman !” he said in a voice of thun- 
der, “have you no shame ? What are Miss 
Earle’s friends to you or me, that we 
should play the spy upon her?” He point- 
ed to the door and she went out, but not 
before she had turned, in her anger at be- 
ing foiled, and vowed to be revenged. 

The Professor paced the floor with rapid 
strides when the door closed after her. 
He tried not to recall what she had said. 
but every word, carelessly as he had heard 
it, stood out now as though in alto-relievo. 
The various circumstances wove them- 
selves together in his mind, and it was 
Dacre Home, he knew, whom Miss Worm- 
ley had seen with Katey. Was the girl 
bereft of her senses? Had she no friends 
to warn her? 

The wind and rain beat dismally against 
the window-panes of the school-room, 
where, in the chill, gray morning light, the 
girls had gathered for prayers, the curls 
pinned up hastily, the pretty feminine fine- 
ries not yet assumed, as one after another 
straggled down from the dormitories above, 
or ran across the veranda from the other 
house. 

A tall, slight figure, wrapped in a little 
red shawl, stole down the broad, winding 
stairs at the end of the room and took its 
accustomed place before one of the last 
desks, as Professor Dyce, moving the pile 
of waiting letters aside, opened the Bible 
before him to find the mosning lesson. 

Katey closed her eyes, and, compressing 
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her lips, waited. It would be along chap- 
ter,—fifty verses, perhaps, which the girls 
would drone responsively,—about the 
Jews ; for the morning lessons were from 
the Old Testament; and the Jews seemed 
se far away! She waited for the voice to 
begin—to hear how such a king slew his 
thousands, and another his tens of thou- 
sands. Oh, how could she wait? God for- 
give her, she did not want to hear of the 
triumphs of His people; she only wanted 
jn her own hands for a moment that pile 
of little white forget-me-nots, lying upon 
the desk. 

The Professor’s voice,—solemn, deep, 
low,—made a hush to fall upon the room. 
“ Little children, let no man deceive you: 
he that doeth righteousness is righteous, 
even as he is righteous. He that commit- 
teth sin is of the devil.” 

Katey’s heart stood still. This was not 
the Jews. She raised her head and fixed 
her wistful eyes upon the reader. If there 
would only come some word toher! “He 
that committeth sin is of the devil.” Not 
Dacre—it could not mean Dacre ! 

Again the words caught her ear: “ Here- 
by perceive we the love of God, because he 
laid down his life for us: and we ought to 


lay down our lives for the brethren.” 
And so she would gladly, God knew. 


Yes, this was for her. She bent forward, 
listening eagerly. 

“ And whatsoever we ask, we receive of 
him, because we keep his commandments, 
and do those. things that are pleasing in 
his sight. 

“And this is his commandment. That 
we should believe on the name of his son 
Jesus Christ, and love one another as he 
gave us commandment.” 

And lay down our lives, if need be, 
thought Katey. And so she would. Should 
she not then have her prayer? Her heart was 
lighter than it had been for weeks. Even 
when the letters were taken up and the 
names read aloud slowly, though the blood 
sprang to her face as her heart gave a great 
throb, she tried to still its beating. “Ican 
wait;” she said to herself, while the flush 
slowly died away as one name after another 
fell upon her ear. “ /¢ will come" :—the 
answer to the prayer. The girls rose, there 
was confusion slowly settling into silence 
as those who had no letters hastened away 
and the others soon followed. Katey 
lingered. The shadow of disappointment 
had fallen upon her: only the shadow, 
not the heavy weight which had crushed 





her for the time during so many weeks that 
were past. “I can wait,” she was saying to 
herself over and over again. The answer 
will surelycome. But if it could be soon! 

It was chilly in the school-room, and dis- 
appointment is a chill. She wrapped the 
little shawl close about her and let her 
head rest again upon the desk as it had 
lain in prayer-time. A movement at the 
further end of the room interrupted the 
stillness. She raised her head quickly ; she 
had thought herself alone. It was only 
Professor Dyce who had not gone, it seem- 
ed. He laid the papers he had been ar- 
ranging within the desk, turned the key and 
descended from the platform. As he did 
so his glance fell upon Katey, who had 
risen undecided by which mode of exit she 
should leave the room, ashamed to make 
use of the stairs behind her, lest she 
should appear to flee from him. He de- 
cided the question by walking directly 
down the aisle. The movement was so 
deliberate that she judged him to have 
a conscious purpose in seeking her. It 
was something in regard to her classes, 
undoubtedly, and she ran them over hur- 
riedly in her mind to recall if possible 
where she had been remiss or failed in her 
duty. But he seemed in no haste to enter 
upon the subject. 

“You have appropriated this corner to 
yourself?” he began graciously, making a 


slight motion with his hand for Katey to 


resume her seat. 

“TI come here to read sometimes; it is 
very quiet out of school-hours, when the 
girls are gone,” she stammered, thinking 
what a refuge this place had been. But of 
that she could not speak. 

“But your room—do the girls intrude 
upon you there?” 

“ They are always welcome. ’ 

“Yes, I know,” and he smiled a little 
sarcastically. “That is the formula one is 
expected to repeat. Still there is a limit 
to all hospitality. You come here to 
read;” he repeated. “You do not go to 
thé library, then ?” 

“ Oyes, every day, to look over the news- 
papers,” she replied quickly. Then she 
blushed, feeling his keen eyes upon her. 
Did he know about Dacre ? 

“TI should hardly think the detail of 
crimes and casualties with which our press 
is filled just now would interest you. That 
bank-robbery, by the way, was a bold oper- 
ation. Planned and executed evidently by 
experienced burglars. Strange, how these 
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outlaws sit before the gates of society 
ready to spring in and commit their depre- 
dations wherever there are signs of weak- 
ness.” He had removed his eyes from the 
bent head and trembling hands which held 
tight the little shawl. “ What can be done 
with this class?” he added gently—* ex- 
cept to fight and keep it at bay?” 

The question so vital, carried the girl 
beyond herself. “ O, what can be done ?” 
she repeated eagerly, forgetting her caution 
and showing all her heart at that moment. 

“ Believe me, nothing—by such as you,” 
he replied earnestly—so earnestly that she 
could not fail to comprehend his meaning. 
* Association is contamination; and think 
of the inequality : it is one against a thou- 
sand. For they are banded together like 
an army.” 

A strange light shone in Katey’s face, as 


though the sun had risen suddenly upon | 
But one | 


her. One against a thousand! 
and God could overcome a thousand. 

He wondered what should cause the ra- 
diance in her countenance. Certainly not 
his words. He could not understand the 


girl. 


The first mutterings of the distant gong | 


reached their ears. Katey rose hastily and 
with a little obeisance slipped away, up the 
stairs behind her. 


CHAPTER XX, 


“AND ONE WAS FAR APART, AND ONE WAS NEAR.” 


Tue Christmas holidays brought a 
change; many of the girls went home; 
Jack’s wedding called Katey to Easton, 
where was Josie Durant’s home. She 
was sitting in Josie’s own room after the 
ceremony, in the midst of the confusion in- 
cident upon a wedding, a journey, and a 
final departure from home. The satin 
gown, fluffy with lace, the delicate veil and 
wreath of orange blossoms, prepared with 
such care, were thrown carelessly now upon 
the bed; the dainty slippers, in which the 
dainty little lady had stepped from familiar 
girl-land over the boundary into a strange 
and wonderful country, dropped where the 
little feet had left them. The bride was 
arrayed in her traveling costume, for the 
wedding breakfast was over, and the guests, 
with the exception of a few most familiar 
friends, had gone. She was putting the 
last touches to her toilet at this moment, 
settling the elegant little bonnet upon 








her head, and fastening hgr gloves. 
“ Please, Katey,” she said, holding out 
her wrist. 

“Tt brings back the first time I ever saw 
you, to know you at all;” Katey said, taking 
the little hand in her own. “I buttoned 
your glove then, do youremember? The 
night of Janie Home’s party.” 

“ How odd that you should have remem. 
bered such a little thing,” Josie replied. 
“No, I don’t recall it. But I remember 
Jack and you. Who ever would have 
thought then that Jack and I would grow 
up to marry each other?’’ Josie was little 
given to dreaming, but she fell into a rev- 
erie over this. 

“Tt is all strange,” said Katey, and there 
was a tone of sadness in her voice. Josie 
gave her a sharp, anxious glance. 

“ Are you quite well, dear?” 

“O yes.” 

“IT fancied you were thinner than you 
used to be.” She crossed the room upon 
some pretext. When she returned she 
paused behind Katey’s chair, and, leaning 
over, clasped the littke gloved hands loosely 
about her neck. “There is something | 
have wanted to speak of ever since you 
came. But the house has been so full of 
company that we have never had a moment 
alone.” 

Katey made no reply. She had looked 
for this, and braced herself to meet it, every 
day since her arrival. She had ceased 
to expect it now, believing the whole matter 
to have slipped from the mind of her 
friend. 

“You have heard of that bank-robbery, 
of course,” Josie went on timidly, feeling 
her way, asit were. “ And you know what 


| is said of Dacre?” 


“ But it is not true,” Katey burst out. 
“There is no truth in it.. He was miles 
away when the bank was broken into,” and 
freeing herself hastily, she rose up and 
walked away to the window. 

“What do you mean?” 
fairly paled with affright. 
You have not seen him ?” 

But Katey had made her denial, and 
would say no more. She had promised to 
keep his visit a secret. Had she not 
almost broken that promise in her eager- 
ness to defendhim? There was the rattle 
of wheels under the window. Jack tapped 
atthe door. “ The carriage, Josie. Are you 
ready ?” 

“ Yes, in one moment.” 

She drew Katey’s face down and kissed 


Josie’s face 
“O Katey! 
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her. “You will not trust me, but—tell 
Jack,” she said. 

Katey shook her head without speaking. 
Her eyes were full of tears. 

“But you have seen him ?” persisted 
Josie. 

“Don’t ask me; I can’t tell you;” and 
yet was this not almost admitting the truth ? 
“There is nothing to tell,” she added 
hastily. 

“Where is he ?” 

“T don’t know, indeed. But O, I wish 
I did!” she exclaimed, breaking down at 
last, and sobbing outright. 

“O dear! what can I do?” Josie stared 
at her, troubled and helpless, as a chorus 
of voices from below called to her im- 
patiently. 

“There is nothing to do,” Katey said, 
checking her sobs. “ Don’t think of it 
again.” 

“But I am afraid to go away. 
know what may happen to you.” 

“Nothing dreadful, you may be sure,” 
Katey replied, with a hysterical laugh. 
She was angry and ashamed at having 
thus betrayed her feelings. “I shall 


I don’t 


neither run away nor drown myself, you 
may be sure; nor do anything else un- 


usual. I am only tired and nervous. 
Don’t think about it,” and she hastened to 
open the door. 

Tears are by no means unusual at a 
wedding, and Katey’s wet eyes passed 
unnoticed. Only Jack marked them and 
reproached himself for having almost for- 
gotten her in his happiness. “ Remember, 
you are to come and live with us,” he said, 
leaning out from the carriage. “ Delphine, 
do keep Katey; lock her in, if necessary, 
until we return.” ‘Then the carriage door 
closed with a bang, and in a gust of slip- 
pers the wedding party disappeared. 

“It is absurd,” Delphine said the next 
morning, as they sat alone over the early 
breakfast, prepared in anticipation of 
Katey’s departure by the first train. “ It 
iS positively unreasonable for you to tie 
yourself to that horrid school. Think, if 
Robert and I go abroad next month, I shall 
hot see you again. You might, at least, go 
home with me for a week.” But Katey felt 
that to be impossible. The term would 
commence the next day, and she must be 
in her place. And then, how did she know 
what had occurred in her absence? What 
if Dacre had come again, or there might be 
at least a letter awaiting her. Ono; she 
must go back at once. 

Vor. VIIT.—12 





“Dreadful, was it not, about Dacre 
Home?” Delphine remarked carelessly, 
when this question of Katey’s return to 
school had been discussed and settled, as it 
had been every day since she came. 

“Yes,” Katey replied cautiously. She 
would be wiser than she had been with 
Josie. 

“TI was so glad to find you didn’t care 
for him,” Delphine wént on in her pretty, 
hurried way. “I wouldn’t own it in my 
letter, and I don’t quite like to own it 
now; but I did half encourage his inti- 
macy with you.” She had made her con- 
fession at last. 

“T know you did,” Katey said quietly. 

“ And if you had learned to care for him, 
I should never have forgiven myself.” 

“ How do you know that I didn’t learn to 
care for him ?” was on her lips to ask, but 
she held back the question. Why should 
she distress Delphine, who intended it all 
for good, and had only failed in judgment ? 
Still, one word she must speak, or her 
tongue would utter it of itself. A danger- 
ous word! Nevertheless, she would dare 
much to defend the innocent and the ab- 
sent. 

“He had nothing to do with that rob- 
bery, I know,” she began. “ He may have 
associated with these men—” 

“Which is bad enough,” said Mrs. Este- 
mere, who had not only lost all confidence 
in Dacre, but felt herself personally ill-used 
by his making himself thus shamefully no- 
torious after having visited at her house. 

“Tt is, indeed,” Katey was obliged to 
confess. “Still he had nothing to do with 
this, I am sure.” 

“ About that, of course, we cannot judge; 
but it is all so thoroughly mortifying and 
disagreeable that we had better try to for- 
get it and him ;” and Mrs. Estemere rose 
from the table. 

Mrs. Durant entered the room at the 
same moment, fortunately for Katey, whose 
prudence was fast deserting her; the car- 
riage was announced, and further conver- 
sation was out of the question. 

Delphine ran down the icy steps in her 
pink-bowed slippers for one more last word 
at the carriage door. “If I shouldn't see 
you again before we sail, you'll write often, 
and you'll take care of yourself, child? 
Don’t do anything foolish away off there. 
There are no young men ?” 

“Only one,” laughed Katey, remember- 
ing Mr. Milde. 

“ Ah, well, you are the pattern of dis- 
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cretion.” She leaned in at the carriage 
window to kiss her warmly, then ran away 
up the steps again. 

The pattern of discretion! If she only 
knew! thought Katey, lying back in the 
carriage as it rolled away to the station. 

It was almost night when she reached La 
Fayette and the Female College. One of 
the little girls ran after her as she passed 
the study-hall, to put a letter into her hand. 
She had not been sufficiently brave to walk 
into the room and look upon the desk for 
herself; she was fairly sick with anxiety. 
She took the letter without glancing at it, 
and hastened on. But when she had run 
the gauntlet of teachers and scholars, and, 
shut into her own room, at last dared to 
turn it over and read its superscription, 
the second shock was greater than the first. 
It was not from Dacre at all; it was from 
Minna Hauser, she saw at once. Only a 
few lines written in haste to say they were 
in La Fayette for a couple of days, and 
hoped to see her. She looked at the date. 
It was three days before. She must seek 
them at once. It might now be too late. 
She hastened to retrace her steps through 
the house, ashamed of the indifference with 
which she had read Minna’s announce- 
ment. But the disappointment had been 
bitter. She was dulled to everything 
save this: Where was Dacre? Why was 
it that she heard nothing from him? Even 
the warm greetings she met upon the way, 
as one group of girls after another was 
passed, brought no pleasure. She was ill, 
and cold, and despairing, and yet she went 
on to seek her friends. There is an in- 
stinct which takes the place of volition at 
times, and sets us in the way where we 
ought to walk, and makes us perform the 
acts expected of us, pulling the wires and 
holding a mask before our faces. But for 
this, how could the play go on? 

She found the little hotel from which the 
letter had been written in one of the narrow 
streets of the town, down by the station. 
She was just in time ; the well-worn trynks 
were strapped, and standing in the entrance 
hall. Wulf had already left the house, 
Christine and her father were coming down 
the stairs on their way to the street. 

“ Ah, is it possible ?” cried the little old 
man. “ We have sent twice to the school 
since Minna wrote, and each time they said 
you had not come back.” 

“T have but this moment returned,” 
Katey replied, warmly kissing Christine, 
who seemed much brighter and stronger 





than when they mef last. After all it was 
pleasant to see them again. “I am sorry,” 
the little old man went on, “ but Christine 
has an errand she is obliged to do before 
we go, and we have notime to lose. How- 
ever, Minna is here, and you will stay with 
her until we return.” 

“ Ah, Katrine, is it you?” exclaimed Min- 
na, flying down the dingy stairway to em- 
brace her. She dragged her up the stairs 
to the stuffy little inn-parlor, chattering 
all the time, asking a hundred questions, 
and waiting for no one of them to be an- 
swered. “And Christine?” Katey said at 
last, when they had exhausted every other 
subject of mutual interest; when Minna 
had described their wanderings since she 
wrote a month or two before, and mention- 
ed the Shepparts incidentally, but with 
a vivid blush over the intelligence that 
Hans had won his place in the orchestra, 
and was coming to meet them at their next 
stopping-place :— 

“ O, Christine is better. Don’t you think 
so? And the young man, of whom I told 
you, has been tosee her. I cannot under- 
stand it,” Minna said thoughtfully, “nor 
him. Something evidently weighed upon 
his mind. I overheard him once reproach- 
ing himself to her. He wished he was 
dead, he said, he brought only misery and 
wretchedness to everybody. And now he 
has gone away South. I don’t know for 
what. But he has written once or twice to 
Christine.” 

“ Poor Christine!’ Katey thought, “ she 
too has her troubles.” 

“ But, O Katey,” Minna exclaimed, “I 
had almost forgotten what I wanted par- 
ticularly to tell you.” She went to the 
door and listened, then she came back and 
drew an envelope from her pocket, a worn, 
stained envelope, which had evidently pass- 
ed through the mail. “ Do you know, | 
feel as though he had deceived us all the 
time as to his name.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because I picked this up from the floor 
one day; it had fallen from his pocket, and 
it does not bear his name at all.” 

“Perhaps the letter was not addressed 
to him.” 

“But why should he have it, then? | 
don’t know;” and she .shook her head 
slowly. “The handwriting is like yours, | 
she said, suddenly rousing herself. “ See! 
and, leaning forward, she put the envelope 
into Katey’s hand. 

“Like mine, is it?” Katey said, with 4 
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little laugh, moving towards the window so 
that the faint, last rays of daylight might 
fall upon it. 

But the laugh died in her throat.. Like 
hers? It was the cover of her own letter! 
And the name she read, while everything 
whirled and danced around her, was— 
Dacre Home ! 

“Can’t you make it out ?” Minna called 
from her corner by the fire. “I ought to 
have rung for lights ; but we were going so 
soon.” 

“Tt can’t be. There is some mistake,” 
gasped Katey, finding her voice at last. 

Minna came forward slowly. “I don’t 
know ; it is very strange. But how hoarse 
you are! I did not notice it before. And 
your hands are like ice. You ought not to 
have come. Sit down here, and warm 
yourself.” 

But Katey began in a flurried, absent 
way to fasten her cloak. “No, no, I must 
go back.” She must go while she could. 
Presently, when she realized it all, she 
should drop down where she stood. All 
at once she paused. 

“Tell me about him. You have never 
described him to me.” Perhaps she was 
mistaken after all. 

I wish 
you might see it. Who knows? You 
may meet him somewhere, and learn 
something about him. He is tall— 
taller than Wulf, and has a little stoop 
about the shoulders. His hair is dark 
and his face smooth. Then his eyes ws 

“Yes,” Katey said faintly, “I know; now 
I will go home.” 

“But not before father and Christine 
come back ?” 

Christine ? Katey had forgotten her. Yes, 
she must get away. How could she meet 
her? Something like pity struggled up 
from the chaos in her mind,—or was it an 
instinct of caution made her say at the very 
last moment, when she left Minna down at 
the street door, “ Don’t tell Christine about 
the letter; or not now at least. Let us 
think about it first. It may all come right 
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” 


yet;” though she knew already that it 
could never come right for her. And 
Minna promised, and suffered her to go, 
sure that she was ill; but not at all suspi- 
cious as to the truth. 

The wind swirled through the tortuous 
streets, and held her back as she went on. 
The lowering clouds threw stinging showers 
of sleet down with the darkness; but she 
did not heed it. She was numb to sound, 
and sight, and feeling. It might have been 
a summer night for all she knew. She had 
but one desire, one purpose: to get back, 
to hide from every prying, curious eye, 
and then—ah, no matter what came then. 
She let herself in at the door. There were 
voices in the school-parlor; a laugh came 
from across the hall. She hurriedon. The 
lights burned dim in the deserted library ; 
in the music-room a group of girls hung 
about one of the pianos. “ O, please come 
and play for us to dance,” they said. To 
dance! She murmured something, and 
hastened on. The snow had fallen through 
the day, and drifted in upon the veranda. 
How cool and refreshing it was to her feet. 
For now she burned as with an inward 
fire. Some one had called after her that 
the door was fastened, she must go the 
other way; but she had not listened. The 
long window was unfastened. She would 
not go back; but, standing in the snow, 
made it slide up at her touch. “The long 
window opening upon the veranda was left 
unfastened last night, did you know it?” 
Dacre wrote once. She remembered it 
now as she turned the spring. The school- 
room was dark and silent. She felt her 
way swiftly down its length to the stairway 
at the end, which led up and up again to 
her door. 

She took off her outside garments, and 
hung them in their place. She was strange- 
ly tired, and there was a weight upon 
her brain. Why did she not feel any 
more this which had so shocked and dis- 
tressed her? She would think of it ano- 
ther time—in the morning; and so she 
crept to bed. 


(To be continued.) 
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SYMBOLS. 
ROSE LEAVES. 
(HOPE.) 


Ir this were a night in June, love, 
And I were its fairest rose, 

I would clamber up to your casement 
And watch your calm repose ; 

I would blush at my boldness, darling, 
And whisper, “ No one knows.” 


The night, the dewy silence, 
The south wind wandering slow, 

And my watching face at your window, 
Would bring you dreams, I know; 

Would you murmur, “ My climbing roses 
Are the sweetest flowers that grow?” 


The deep blue slumberous heavens, 
The stars so far away, 

The nested birds all sleeping, 
The flitting moths at play, 

Would leave you free to whisper, 
Would leave me free to stay. 


PANSIES. 


(povuBT.) 


My hands cup-hollowed bear your beauty up, 
Crowned royal holders of unuttered thought! 

What did a weird wind whisper ye to-day ? 
What messages unquiet have ye brought ? 


Ye dusky shadowy flowers! did ye not grow 
In strange dim lands beside the stream of sleep, 
Whereon my dream drives down with hurrying quest 
Toward that which I most long to win and keep? 


The delicate aroma of your leaves 
Is faint and sad, like a half-uttered sigh; 
And vague and troubled thoughts in me arise, 
Of love that seemeth much, and yet can die. 


TUBE ROSES. 
(DESPAIR. ) 


Ring, silver bells, and say your honeyed breath 
Is not a foretaste of dear love complete, 

Only a bitter mockery of life 
Wed to the pulseless heart and winding sheet. 


Say that its piercing sweetness like.a sword 
Cuts through belief and calm security, 
And symbol only with your stainless leaves 
My heart’s lost venture and its purity. 
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ADINA. 


IN TWO PARTS: 


Sam ScropeE looked extremely annoyed 
when I began to tell him of my encounter 
with our friend, and I saw there was still a 
cantankerous something in the depths of his 
heart intensely hostile to fairness It was 
characteristic of his peculiar temper that 
his happiness, as an accepted lover, had 
not disposed him to graceful concessions. 
He treated his bliss as his own private 
property, and was as little in the humor to 
diffuse its influence as he would have been 
to send out in charity a choice dish from an 
unfinished dinner. Nevertheless, I think he 
might have stiffly admitted that there wasa 
grain of reason in Angelo’s claim, if I had 
not been too indiscreetly accurate in my re- 
port of our interview. I had been impress. 
ed, indeed, with something picturesquely 
tragic in the poor boy’s condition, and, to 
do perfect justice to the picture, I told 
him he had flung down his hat on the 
earth as a gauntlet of defiance and talked 
about his revenge. Scrope hereupon looked 
fiercely disgusted and pronounced him a 
theatrical jackanapes; but he authorized 
me to drop him a line saying that he would 
speak with him a couple of days later. I 
was surprised at Scrope’s consenting to see 
him, but I perceived that he was making a 
conscientious effort to shirk none of the 
disagreeables of the matter. “I won't 
have him stamping and shouting in the 
house here,” he said. “I'll also meet him 
at the Coliseum.” He named his hour 
and I despatched to Lariccia three lines of 
incorrect but courteous Italian. 

It was better,—far better,—that they 
should not have met. ‘What passed be- 
tween them Scrope requested me on his 
return to excuse him from repeating; suf- 
fice it that Angelo was an impudent puppy, 
and that he hoped never to hear of him 
again. Had Angelo, at last, I asked, re- 
ceived any compensation? “ Not a farth- 
ing!” cried Scrope, and walked out of the 
room. Evidently the two young men had 
been a source of immitigable offense to 
each other. Angelo had promised to speak 
to him fair, and I inclined to believe had 
done so; but the very change in his appear- 
ance, by seeming to challenge my com- 
panion’s sympathy in too peremptory a 
fashion, had had the irritating effect of a 
menace. Scrope had been contemptuous, 





PART II, 


and his awkward, ungracious Italian had 
doubtless made him seem more so. One 
can’t handle Italians with contempt ; those 
who know them have learned what may be 
done with a moderate amount of super- 
ficial concession. Angelo had replied in 
wrath, and, as I afterwards learned, had 
demanded, as a right, the restitution of the 
topaz in exchange for the sum received for 
it. Scrope had rejoined that if he took 
that tone he should get nothing at all, and 
the injured youth had retorted with reckless 
and insulting threats. What had prevent- 
ed them from coming to blows, I know not, 
no sign of flinching, certainly, on my com- 
panion’s part. Face to face, he had not 
seemed to Angelo so easy to strangle, and 
that saving grain of discretion which 
mingles with all Italiani passion had whis- 
pered to the young man to postpone his re- 
venge. Without taking a melodramatic 
view of things, it seemed to me that Scrope 
had an evil chance in waiting for him. I 
had, perhaps, no definite vision of a cloak- 
ed assassin lurking under a dark archway, 
but I thought it perfectly possible that 
Angelo might make himself intolerably 
disagreeable. His simply telling his story 
up and down Rome to whomsoever would 
listen to him, might be a grave annoyance ; 
though indeed Scrope had the advantage 
that most people might refuse to believe 
in the existence of a gem of which its 
owner was so little inclined to boast. 
The whole situation, at all events, made 
me extremely nervous. I cursed my com- 
panion one day for a hungrier Jew than 
Shylock, and pitied him the next as the 
victim of a moral hallucination. If we gave 
him time, he wou/d come to his senses; 
he would repay poor Angelo with interest. 
Meanwhile, however, I could do nothing, 
for I felt that it was worse than useless to 
suggest to Scrope that he was in danger. 
He would have scorned the idea of a rant- 
ing Italian making him swerve an inch 
from his chosen path. 

I am unable to say whether Angelo’s 
“ imprudence” had seemed to relieve him, 
generally, from his vow to conceal the in- 
taglio; a few words, at all events, from 
Miss Waddington, a couple of evenings 
later, reminded me of the original reserva- 
tion he had made to the vow. Mrs. 
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Waddington was at the piano, deciphering 
a new piece of music, and Scrope, who 
was fond of a puzzle, as a puzzle, was pre- 
tending, half jocosely, to superintend and 
correct her. “I’ve seen it” Adina said to 
me, with grave, expanded eyes; “I’ ve seen 
the wonderful topaz. He says you are in 
the secret. He won’t tell me how he came 
by it. Honestly, I hope.” 

I tried to laugh. “You mustn’t investi- 
gate too closely the honesty of hunters for 
antiquities. It’s hardly dishonest in their 
code to treat loose cameos and snuff-boxes 
as pickpockets treat purses.” 

She looked at me in shy surprise, as if I 
had made a really cruel joke. “He says 
that I must wear it one of these days as a 
medallion,” she went on. “But I shall 
not. The stone is beautiful, but I should 
feel most uncomfortable in carrying the 
Emperor Tiberius so near my heart. 
Wasn’t he one of the bad Emperors—one 
of the worst? It is almost a pollution to 
have a thing that Ae had looked at and 
touched coming to one in such direct 
descent. His image almost spoils for me 


the beauty of the stone and I’m very 
glad Mr. Scrope keeps it out of sight.” 


This seemed a very becoming state of 
mind in a blonde angel of New England 
origin. 

The days passed by and Angelo’s 
“revenge” still hung fire. Scrope never 
met his fate at a short turning of one of 
the dusky Roman streets; he came in 
punctually every evening at eleven o'clock. 
I wondered whether our brooding friend 
had already spent the sinister force of a 
nature formed to be lazily contented. 
I hoped so, but I was wrong. We had 
gone to walk one afternoon,—the ladies, 
Scrope and I,—in the charming Villa 
Borghese, and, to escape from the rattle of 
the fashionable world and its distraction, 
we had wandered away to an unfrequented 
corner where the old moldering wall and 
the slim black cypresses and the untrod- 
den grass made, beneath the splendid 
Roman sky, the most harmonious of pic- 
tures. Of course there was a mossy stone 
hemicycle not far off, and cracked bench- 
es with griffins’ feet, where one might sit and 
gossip and watch the lizards scamper in 
the sun. We had done so for some half an 
hour when Adina espied the first violet of 
the year glimmering at the root of a cypress. 
She made haste to rise and gather it, and 
then wandered further, in the hope of giv- 
ing it afew companions. Scrope sat and 





watched her as she moved slowly away, 
trailing her long shadow on the grass and 
drooping her head from side to side in her 
charming quest. It was not, I know, that he 
felt no impulse to join her; but that he was 
in love, for the moment, with looking at her 
from where he sat. Her search carried 
her some distance and at last she passed 
out of sight behind a bend in the villa 
wall. Mrs. Waddington proposed in a few 
moments that we should overtake her, and 
we moved forward. We had not advanced 
many paces before she re-appeared, glanc- 
ing over her shoulder as she came towards 
us with an air of suppressed perturbation. 
In an instant I saw she was being follow- 
ed; aman was close behind her—a man 
in whom my second glance recognized 
Angelo Beati. Adina was pale; some- 
thing had eviden‘ly passed between them. 
By the time she had met us, we were also 
face to face with Angelo. He was pale, as 
well, and, between these two _pallors, 
Scrope had flushed crimson. I was afraid 
of an explosion and stepped toward An- 
gelo to avert it. But to my suprise, he 
was evidently following another line. He 
turned the cloudy brightness of his eyes 
upon each of us and poised his hand in 
the air as if to say, in answer to my un- 
spoken charge—‘ Leave me alone, | 
know what I am about.” I exchanged a 
glance with Scrope, urging him to pass on 
with the ladies and let me deal with the 
intruder. Miss Waddington stopped ; she 
was gozing at Angelo with soft intentness. 
Her lover, to lead her away, grasped her 
arm almost rudely, and as she went with 
him I saw her faintly flushing. Mrs. Wad- 
dington, unsuspicious of evils saw nothing 
but a very handsome young man. “ What 
a beautiful creature for a sketch!” | 
heard her exclaim, as she followed her 
step-daughter. 

“I’m not going to make a noise,” said 
Angelo, with a somber smile; “don’t be 
frightened! I know what good manners 
are. These three weeks now that I've 
been hanging about Rome, I’ve learned to 
play the gentleman. Who is that young 
lady?” 

“My dear young man, it’s none of your 
business. I hope you had not the hardi- 
hood to speak to her.” 

He was silent a moment, looking after 
her as she retreated on her companion’s 
arm. “Yes, I spoke to her—and she un- 
derstood me. Keep quiet; I said nothing 
she mightn’t hear. But such as it was, 
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she understood it. She’s your friend’s 
amica; I know that. I’ve been watching 
you for half an hour from behind those 
trees. She is wonderfully beautiful. Fare- 
well; I wish you no harm, but tell your 
friend I’ve not forgotten Aim. I’m only 
awaiting my chance; I think it will come. 
I don’t want to kill him; I want to give 
him some hurt that he’ll survive and /ee/ 
—forever!” He was turning away, but 
he paused and watched my companions 
till they disappeared. At last—‘“ He has 
more than his share of good luck,” he 
said, with a sort of forced coldness. “A 
topaz—and a pearl! both at once! Eh, 
farewell!” And he walked rapidly away, 
waving his hand. I let him go. I was 
unsatisfied, but his unexpected sobriety 
left me nothing to say. 

When a startling event comes to pass, 
we are apt to waste a good deal of time in 
trying to recollect the correct signs and 
portents which preceded it, and when they 
seem fewer than they should be, we don’t 
scruple to imagine them—we invent them 
after the fact. Therefore it is that I don’t 
pretend to be sure that I was particularly 
struck, from this time forward, with some- 
thing strange in our quiet Adina. She 
had always seemed to me vaguely, inno- 
cently strange ; it was part of her charm 
that in tne daily noiseless movement of 
her life a mystic undertone seemed to 
murmur—“ You don’t half know me!” 
Perhaps we three prosaic mortals were 
not quite worthy to know her: yet I be- 
lieve that if a practised man of the world 
had whispered to me, one day, over his 
wine, after Miss Waddington had rustled 
away from the table, that ¢Aere was a young 
lady who, sooner or later, would treat her 
friends to a first class surprise, I should 
have laid my finger on his sleeve and told 
him with a smile that he phrased my own 
thought. Was she more silent than usual, 
was she preoccupied, was she melancholy, 
was she restless? Picturesquely, she 
ought to have been all these things; but 
in fact, she was still to the unillumined eye 
simply a very pretty blonde maiden, who 
smiled more than she spoke, and accepted 
her lover’s devotion with a charming de- 
mureness which savored much more of 
humility than of condescension. It 
seemed to me useless to repeat to Scrope 
the young Italian’s declaration that he had 
spoken to her, and poor Sam never inti- 
mated to me either that he had question- 
ed her in suspicion of the fact, or that she 





had offered him any account of it. I was 
sure, however, that something must have 
passed between the young girl and her 
lover in the way of question and answer, 
and I privately wondered what the deuce 
Angelo had meant by saying she had un- 
derstood him. What had she understood ? 
Surely not the story of Scrope’s acquisi- 
tion of the gem; for granting—what was 
unlikely—that Angelo had had time to 
impart it, it was unnatural that Adina 
should not have frankly demanded an ex- 
planation. At last I broke the ice and 
asked Scrope if he supposed Miss Wad- 
dington had reason to connect the great 
intaglio with the picturesque young man 
she had met in the Villa Borghese. 

My question caused him visible discom- 
fort. “ Picturesque?” he growled. “ Did 
she tell you she thought him pictures- 
que?” 

“By no means. But he is! 
at least allow him that.” 

“ He hadn’t brushed his hair for a week 
—if that’s what you mean. But it’s a 
charm which I doubt that Adina appreciates. 
But she has certainly taken,” he added in 
a moment, “an unaccountable dislike to 
the topaz. She says the Emperor Tiberi- 
us spoils it for her. It’s carrying histori- 
cal antipathies rather far: I supposed 
nothing could spoil a fine gem for a pretty 
woman. It appears,” he finally said, “ that 
that rascal spoke to her.” 

“What did he say?’ : 

“He asked her if she was engaged to 
me.” 

“ And what did she answer?” 

“‘ Nothing.” 

“T suppose she was frightened.” 

“She might have been; but she says 
she was not. He begged her not to be; 
he told her he was a poor harmless fellow 
looking for justice. She left him, without 
speaking. I told her he was crazy—it’s 
not a lie.” 

“Possibly!” I rejoined. Then, as a last 
attempt—* You know it wouldn’t be quite 
a lie,” I added, “to say that you are not 
absolutely sane. You're very erratic, 
about the topaz; obstinacy, pushed under 
certain circumstances beyond a certain 
point, bears a dangerous likeness to crazi- 
ness.” 

I suppose that if one could reason with 
a mule it would make him rather more 
mulish to know one called him stubborn. 
Scrope gave me a chilling grin. “I deny 
your circumstances. If I’m mad, I claim 
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the madman’s privilege of believing my- 
self peculiarly sane. If you wish to 
preach to me, you must catch me in a 
lucid interval.” 

The breath of early spring in Rome, 
though magical, as, you know, in its visible 
influence on the dark old city, is often 
rather trying to the foreign constitution. 
After a fortnight of uninterrupted sirocco, 
Mrs. Waddington’s fine spirits confessed to 
depression. She was afraid, of course, that 
she was going to have “the fever,” and 
made haste to consult a physician. He 
reassured her, toid her she simply needed 
change of air, and recommended a month 
at Albano. To Albano, accordingly, the 
two ladies repaired, under Scrope’s escort. 
Mrs. Waddington kindly urged my going 
with them; but I was detained in Rome 
by the arrival of some relations of my own, 
for whom I was obliged to play <écerone. I 
could only promise to make an occasional 
visit to Albano. My uncle and his three 
daughters were magnificent sight-seers, 
and gave me plenty to do; nevertheless, 
at the end of a week I was able to redeem 
my promise. I found my friends lodging 
at the inn, and the two ladies doing their 
best to merge the sense of dirty stone floors 
and crumpled yellow table-cloth in ecstatic 
contemplation, from their windows, of the 
great misty sea-like level of the Campagna. 
The view apart, they were passing delight- 
ful days. You remember the loveliness of 
the place and its picturesque neighborhood 
of strange old mountain towns. The 
country was blooming with early flowers 
and foliage, and my friends lived in the 
open air. Mrs. Waddington sketched in 
water colors. Adina gathered wild nose- 
gays, and Scrope hovered contentedly be- 
tween them—not without an occasional 
frank stricture on the elder lady’s use of her 
pigments and Adina’s combinations of nar- 
cissus and cyclamen. All seemed to me 
very happy and, without ill-nature, I felt 
almost tempted to wonder whether the 
most desirable gift of the gods is not a 
thick-and-thin conviction of one’s own im- 
peccability. Yet even a lover with a bad 
conscience might be cheated into a disbe- 
lief in retribution by the unbargained 
sweetness of such a presence in his life as 
Adina Waddington’s. 

I spent the night at Albano, but as I had 
pledged myself to go the next morning to 
a funzione with my fair cousins in Rome,— 
“fair” is for rhetoric; but they were excel- 
lent girls :—I was obliged to rise and start 
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at dawn. Scrope had offered to go with 
me part of the way, and walk back to the 
inn before breakfast; but I declined to 
accept so Onerous a favor, and departed 
alone, in the early twilight. A rickety 
diligence made the transit across the Cam- 
pagna, and I had a five minutes’ walk to 
the post-office, while it stood waiting for 
its freight. I made my way through the 
little garden of the inn, as this saved me 
some steps. At the sound of my tread on 
the gravel, a figure rose slowly from a 
bench at the foot of a crippled grim sta- 
tue, and I found myself staring at Angelo 
Beati. I greeted him with an exclamation, 
which was virtually a challenge of his right 
to be there. He stood and looked at me 
fixedly, with a strangely defiant, unembar- 
rassed smile, and at last, in answer to my 
repeated inquiry as to what the deuce he 
was about, he said he supposed he had a 
right to take a stroll in a neighbor’s gar- 
den. 

“A neighbor?” said I. “How ——?’ 

“Eh, per Dio! don’t I live at Lariccia?’ 
And he laughed in almost as simple a 
fashion as when we had awaked him from 
his dreamless sleep in the meadows. 

I had had so many other demands on 
my attention during my friend’s absence 
that it never occurred to me that Scrope 
had lodged himself in the very jaws of the 
enemy. But I began to believe that, after 
all, the enemy was very harmless. If 
Angelo confined his machinations to sit- 
ting about in damp gardens at malarial 
hours, Scrope would not be the first to suf- 
fer. I had fancied at first that his sense 
of injury had made a man of him; but 
there seemed still to hang about him a sort 
of a romantic ineffectiveness. His painful 
impulsion toward maturity had lasted but 
a day and he had become again an irre- 
sponsible lounger in Arcady. But he must 
have had an Arcadian constitution to brave 
the Roman dews at that rate. “And you 
came here for a purpose,” I said. “ It ought 
to be a very good one to warrant your 
spending your nights out of doors in this 
silly fashion. If you are not careful you'll 
get the fever and die, and that will be the 
end of everything.” 

He seemed grateful for my interest in 
his health. “No, no, Signorino mio, V'll 
not get the fever. I’ve a fever here’”’—and 
he struck a blow on his breast—“ that’s a 
safeguard against the other. I've had a 
purpose in coming here, but you ’ll never 
guess it. Leave me alone; I shan’t harm 
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you! But now, that day is beginning, I 
must go; I must not be seen.” 

I grasped him by the arm, looked at him 
hard and tried to penetrate his meaning. 
He met my eyes frankly and gave a little 
contented laugh. Whatever his secret was, 
he was not ashamed of it; I saw with some 
satisfaction that it was teaching him 
patience. Something in his face, in the 
impression it gave me of his nature, reas- 
sured me, at the same time, that it contra- 
dicted my hypothesis of a moment before. 
There was no evil in it and no malignity, 
but a deep, insistent, natural desire which 
seemed to be slumbering for the time in a 
mysterious prevision of success. He 
thought, apparently, that his face was tell- 
ing too much. He gave another little 
iaugh, and began to whistle softly. “You 
are meant for something better,” I said, 
“than to skulk about here like a burglar. 
How would you like to go to America and 
do some honest work?” I had an absurd 
momentary vision of helping him on his 
way, and giving him a letter of introduc- 
tion to my brother-in-law, who was in the 
hardware business. 

He took off his hat and passed his hand 
through his hair. “ You think, then, I am 


meant for something good ?” 


“Tf you will! If you'll give up your 
idle idea of ‘revenge’ and trust to time to 
right your wrong.” 

“Give it up?—Impossible!” he said, 
grimly. “Ask me rather to chop off my 
arm. This is the same thing. It’s part 
of my life. I Aave trusted to time—I ’ve 
waited four long months, and yet here I 
stand as poor and helpless as at the begin- 
ning. No, no, I’m not to be treated like 
adog. If he had been just, I would have 
done anything for him. I’m not a bad 
fellow; I never had an unkind ,thought. 
Very likely I was too simple, too stupid, 
too contented with being poor and shabby. 
The Lord does with us as he pleases; he 
thought I needed a little shaking up. I’ve 
got it, surely! But did your friend take 
counsel of the Lord? No,no! He took 
counsel of his own selfishness, and he 
thought himself clever enough to steal the 
sweet and never taste the bitter. But the 
bitter will come; and it will be my sweet.” 

“That's fine talk! Tell me in three 
words what it means.” 

“ Aspetti !—If you are going to Rome by 
the coach, as I suppose, you should be 
moving. You may lose your place. I 
have an idea we shall meet again.” He 





walked away, and in amoment I heard the 
great iron gate of the garden creaking on 
its iron hinges 

I was puzzled, and for a moment, I had 
a dozen minds to stop over with my friends. 
But on the one hand, I saw no definite way 
in which I could preserve them from an- 
noyance; and on the other, I was confi- 
dently expected in Rome. Besides, 
might not the dusky cloud be the sooner 
dissipated by letting Angelo’s project,— 
substance or shadow, whatever it was,— 
play itself out? To Rome accordingly I 
returned ; but for several days I was haunt- 
ed with a suspicion that something ugly, 
something sad, something strange, at any 
rate, was taking place at Albano. At last 
it became so oppressive that I hired alight 
carriage and drove back again. I reached 
the inn toward the close of the afternoon, 
and but half expected to find my friends 
at home. They had in fact gone out to 
walk, and the landlord had not noticed 
in what direction. I had nothing to do 
but to stroll about the dirty little town till 
their return. Do you remember the Capu- 
chin convent at the edge of the Alban 
lake? I walked up to it and, seeing the 
door of the church still open, made my 
way in. The dusk had gathered in the 
corners, but the altar, for some pious reason, 
was glowing with an unusual number of 
candles. They twinkled picturesquely in 
the gloom; here and there a kneeling 
figure defined itself vaguely; it was a 
pretty piece of chiaroscuro, and I sat 
down to enjoy it. Presently I noticed the 
look of intense devotion of a young woman 
sitting near me. Her hands were clasped 
on her knees, her head thrown back and 
her eyes fixed in strange expansion on the 
shining altar. We make out pictures, you 
know, in the glow of the hearth at home; 
this young girl seemed to be reading an 
ecstatic vision in the light of the tapers. 
Her expression was so peculiar that for 
some moments it disguised her face and 
left me to perceive with a sudden shock 
that I was watching Adina Waddington. 
I looked round for her companions, but 
she was evidently alone. It seemed to me 
then that I had no right to watch her 
covertly, and yet I was indisposed either 
to disturb her or to retire and leave her. 
The evening was approaching; how came 
it that she was unaccompanied? I con- 
cluded that she was waiting for the others ; 
Scrope, perhaps, had gone in to see the 
sunset from the terrace of the convent 
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garden—a privilege denied to ladies; and 
Mrs. Waddington was lingering outside the 
church to take memoranda for a sketch. 
I turned away, walked round the church 
and approached the young girl on the other 
side. This time my nearness aroused her. 


She removed her eyes from the altar, look- . 


ed at me, let them rest on my face, and yet 
gave no sign of recognition. But at last 
she slowly rose and I saw that she knew 
me. Was she turning Catholic and pre- 
paring to give up her heretical friends? 
I greeted her, but she continued to look 
at me with intense gravity, as if her 
thoughts were urging her beyond frivolous 
civilities. She seemed not in the least 
flurried—as I had feared she would be— 
at having been observed; she was preoc- 
cupied, excited, in a deeper fashion. In 
suspecting that something strange was 
happening at Albano, apparently I was not 
far wrong—“ What are you doing, my dear 
young lady,” I asked brusquely, “in this 
lonely church ?” 

“I’m asking for light,” she said. 

“T hope you’ve found it!” I answered 
smiling. 

“TI think so!” and she moved toward 
the door. “I’m alone,” she added, “ will 
you take me home?” She accepted my 
arm and we passed out; but in front of the 
church she paused. “Tell me,” she said 
suddenly, “ are you a very intimate friend 
of Mr. Scrope’s ?” 

“You must ask him,” I answered, “if he 
considers me so. I at least aspire to the 
honor.” The intensity of her manner em- 
barrassed me, and I tried to take refuge 
in jocosity. 

“Tell me then this: will he bear a dis- 
appointment—a keen disappointment ?”’ 

She seemed to appeal to me to say yes! 
But I felt that she had a project in hand, 
and I had no warrant to give her a license. 
I looked at her a moment; her solemn 
eyes seemed to grow and grow till they 
made her whole face a mute entreaty. 
“No; I said resolutely, “ decidedly not !” 

She gave a heavy sigh and we walked on. 
She seemed buried in her thoughts; she 
gave no heed to my attempts at conversa- 
tion, and I had to wait till we reached the 
inn for an explanation of her solitary visit 
to Capuccini. Her companions had come 
in, and from them, after their welcome, I 
learned that the three had gone out togeth- 
er, but that Adina had presently complain- 
ed of fatigue, and obtained leave to go 
home. “If I break down on the way,” 





she had said, “I will go into a church to 
rest.” They had been surprised at not 
finding her at the inn, and were grateful 
for my having met her. Evidently, they, 
too, had discovered that the young girl was 
in a singular mood. Mrs. Waddington 
had a forced smile, and Scrope had no 
smile at all. Adina*quietly sat down to 
her needlework, and we confessed, even 
tacitly, to no suspicion of her being “ nerv- 
ous.” Common nervousness it certainly 
was not; she bent her head calmly over 
her embroidery, and drew her stitches with 
a hand innocent of the slightest tremor. 
At last we had dinner; it passed some- 
what oppressively, and I was thankful for 
Scrope’s proposal, afterwards, to go and 
smoke a cigar in the garden. Poor Scrope 
was unhappy; I could see that, but I 
hardly ventured to hope that he would tell 
me off-hand what was the matter with 
Adina. It naturally occurred to me 
that she had shown a disposition to re- 
tract her engagement. I gave him a 
dozen chances to say so, but he evidently 
could not trust himself to utter his fears. 
To give an impetus to our conversation, 
I reminded him of his nearness to Lariccia, 
and asked whether he had had a glimpse of 
Angelo Beati. 

“Several,” he said. “He has passed 
me in the village, or on the roads, some 
half a dozen times. He gives me an im- 
pudent stare and goes his way. He takes 
it out in looking daggers from his dark 
eyes; you see how much there is to be 
feared from him!” 

“ He doesn’t quite take it out,” I pres- 
ently said, “in looking daggers. He hangs 
about the inn at night; he roams about the 
garden while you're in bed, as if he 
thought that he might give you bad dreams 
by staring at your windows.” And I describ- 
ed our recent interview at dawn. 

Scrope stared in great surprise, then 
slowly flushed in rising anger. “ Curse the 
meddling idiot!” hecried. “If he doesn’t 
know where to stop, I’ll show him.” 

“Buy him off!” I said sturdily. 

“T’ll buy him a horsewhip and give it to 
him over his broad back!” 

I put my hands in my pockets, I believe, 
and strolled away, whistling. Come what 
might, I washed my hands of mediation! 
But it was not irritation, for I felt a strange, 
half-reasoned increase of pity for my 
friend’s want of pliancy. He stood puffing 
his cigar gloomily, and by way of showing 
him that I didn’t altogether give up, I ask- 
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ed him at last whether it had yet been set- 
tled when he should marry. He had told 
me shortly before that this was still an open 
question, and that Miss Waddington pre- 
ferred to leave it so. 

He made no immediate answer, but 
looked at me hard, “Why do you ask— 
just now ?” 

“Why, my dear fellow, friendly curios- 
ity—” I began. ; 

He tossed the end of his cigar nervous- 
ly upon the ground. “No,no; it’s not 
friendly curiosity!” he cried. “ You've 
noticed something — you suspect some- 
thing!” 

Since he insisted, I confessed that I did. 
“ That beautiful girl,” I said, “ seems to me 
agitated and preoccupied; I wondered 
whether you had been having a quarrel.” 

He seemed relieved at being pressed to 
speak. 

“That beautiful girl is a puzzle. I 
don’t know what’s the matter with her; 
it’s all very painful; she’s a very strange 
creature. I never dreamed there was an 
obstacle to our happiness—to our union. 
She has never protested and promised ; it’s 
not her way, nor her nature; she is always 
humble, passive, gentle; but always ex- 


tremely grateful for every sign of tender- 


ness. ‘Till within three or four days ago, 
she seemed to me more so than ever; her 
habitual gentleness took the form of a sort 
of shrinking, almost suffering, deprecation 
of my attentions, my fetits soins, my lover's 
nonsense. It was as if they oppressed and 
mortified her—and she would have liked 
me to bear more lightly. I did not see 
directly that it was not the excess of my 
devotion, but my devotion itself—the very 
fact of my love and her engagement that 
pained her. When I did it was a blow in 
the face. I don’t know what under heaven 
I've done! Women are fathomless crea- 
tures. And yet Adina is not capricious, in 
the common sense. Mrs. Waddington 
told me that it was a ‘ girl’s mood,’ that we 
must not seem to heed it—it would pass 
over. I’ve been waiting, but the situation 
don’t mend; you've guessed at trouble 
without a hint. So these are feines d’a- 
mour ?”” he went on, after brooding a mo- j 
ment. “I didn’t know how fiercely I was 
in love!” 

_ I don’t remember with what well-mean- 
ing foolishness I was going to attempt to 
console him; Mrs. Waddington suddenly 
appeared and drew him aside. After a 
moment’s murmured talk with her, he went 





rapidly into the house. She remained with 
me and, as she seemed greatly perplexed, 
and we had, moreover, often discussed our 
companion’s situation and prospects, I im- 
mediately told her that Scrope had just 
been relating his present troubles. “ They 
are very unexpected,” she cried. “It’s 
thunder in aclear sky. Just now Adina 
laid down her work and told me solemnly 
that she would like to see Mr. Scrope 
alone; would I kindly call him? Would 
she kindly tell me,” I inquired, “ what in 
common sense was the matter with her, 
and what she proposed to say to him.” 
She looked at me a moment as if I were a 
child of five years old interrupting family 
prayers; then came up gently and kissed 
me, and said I would know everything in 
good time. Does she mean to stand there 
in that same ghostly fashion and tell him 
that, on the whole, she has decided not 
to marry him? What has the poor man 
done ?” 

“She has ceased to love him,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Why ceased, all of a sudden ?” 

“Perhaps it’s not so sudden as you 
suppose. Such things have happened, in 
young women’s hearts, as a gradual re- 
vision of a first impression.” 

“Yes, but not without a particular 
motive—another fancy. Adina is fanci- 
ful, that I know; with all respect be it 
said, it was fanciful to accept poor 
Sam to begin with. But her choice de- 
liberately made, what has put her out of 
humor with it?—in a word the only pos- 
sible explanation would be that our young 
lady has transferred her affections. But it’s 
impossible!” 

“ Absolutely so?” I asked. 

“Absolutely. Judge for yourself. To 
whom, pray? Shé hasn’t seen another 
man in a month. Who could have so 
mysteriously charmed her? The little 
hunchback who brings us mandarin or- 
anges every morning? Perhaps she has 
lost her heart to Prince Doria! I believe 
he has been staying at his villa yonder.” 

I found no smile for this mild sarcasm. 
I was wondering—wondering. “ Has she 
literally seen no one else ?” I asked when 
my wonderings left me breath. 

“T can't answer for whom she may have 
seen; she’s not blind. But she has spo- 
ken to no one else, nor been spoken to; 
that’s very certain. Love at sight —at 
sight only—used to be common in the 
novels I devoured when I was fifteen; 
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but I doubt whether it exists anywhere 
else.” 

I had a question on my tongue’s end, 
but I hesitated some time to risk it. I de- 
bated some time in silence and at last I ut- 
tered it, with a prefatory apology. “On 
which side of the house is Adina’s room ?” 

“ Pray, what are you coming to?” said 
my companion. “On this side.” 

“Tt looks into the garden ?” 

“ There it is in the second story.” 

“ Be so good which one ?” 

“The third window—the one with the 
shutters tied back with a handkerchief.” 

The shutters and the handkerchief sud- 
denly acquired a mysterious fascination 
forme. I looked at them for some time, 
and when I glanced back at my compan- 
ion our eyes met. I don’t know what she 
thought— what she thought I thought. I 
thought it might be out of a novel—such a 
thing as love at sight; such a thing as an 
unspoken dialogue, between a handsome 
young Italian with a “wrong,” in a starlit 
garden, and a fanciful western maid ata 
window. From her own sudden impres- 
sion Mrs. Waddington seemed slowly to re- 
coil. She gathered her shawl about her, 
shivered, and turned towards the house. 
“ The thing to do,” I said, offering her my 
arm, “is to leave Albano to-morrow.” 

On the inner staircase we paused; Mrs. 
Waddington was loth to interrupt Adina’s 
interview with Scrope. While she was 
hesitating whither to turn, the door of her 
sitting-room opened, and the young girl 
passed out. Scrope stood behind her, 
very pale, his face distorted with an emo- 
tion he was determinedtorepress. She her- 
self was pale, but her eyes were lighted up 
like two wind-blown torches. Meeting 
the elder lady, she stopped, stood for a 
moment, looking down and hesitating, and 
then took Mrs. Waddington’s two hands and 
silently kissed her. She turned tome, put 
out her hand, and said “Good night!” I 
shook it, I imagine, with sensible ardor, for 
somehow, I was deeply impressed. There 
was a nameless force in the girl, before 
which one had tostand back. She linger- 
ed but an instant and rapidly disappeared 
towards her room, in the dusky corridor. 
Mrs. Waddington laid her hand kindly 
upon Scrope’s arm and led him back into 
the parlor. He evidently was not going 
to be plaintive ; his pride was rankling and 
burning, and it seasoned his self-control. 

“ Our engagement is at an end,” he sim- 
ply said, 





Mrs. Waddington folded her hands. 
“ And for what reason ?” 

“ None.” 

It was cruel, certainly ; but what could 
we say? Mrs. Waddington sank upon 
the sofa and gazed at the poor fellow in 
mute, motherly compassion. Her large, 
caressing pity irritated him; he took up a 
book and sat down with his back to her. 
I took up another, but I couldn't read ; I 
sat noticing that he never turned his own 
nage. Mrs. Waddington at last transferred 
her gaze uneasily, appealingly, to me; she 
moved about restlessly in her place; she 
was trying to shape my vague intimations 
in the garden into something palpable to 
common credulity. I could give her now 
no explanation that would not have been 
a gratuitous offense to Scrope. But I felt 
more and more nervous; my own vague 
previsions oppressed me. I flung down 
my book at last, and left the room. In the 
corridor Mrs. Waddington overtook me, 
and requested me to tell her what I meant 
by my extraordinary allusions to—“in plain 
English,” she said, “to an intrigue.” 

“Tt would be needless, and it would be 
painful,” I answered, “to tell you now and 
here. But promise me to return to Rome 
to-morrow. There we can take breath 
and talk.” 

“Oh, we shall bundle off, I promise!” 
she cried. And we separated. I mount- 
ed the stairs to go to my room; as I did 
so I heard her dress rustling in the corri- 
dor, undecidedly. Then came the sound 
of a knock; she had stopped at Adina’s 
door. Involuntarily I paused and listen- 
ed. There wasa silence, and then an- 
other knock; another silence and a third 
knock ; after this, despairing, apparently, of 
obtaining admission, she moved away, and 
I went to my room. It was useless going 
to bed; IknewI should not sleep. I stood 
a long time at my open window, wonder- 
ing whether I had anything to say to 
Scrope. At the end of half an hour | 
wandered down into the garden again, and 
strolled through all the alleys. They were 
empty, and there wasa light in Adina’s win- 
dow. No; it seemed to me that there was 
mothing I could bring myself to say to 
Scrope, but that he should leave Albano 
the next day, and Rome and Italy as soon 
after as possible, wait a year, and then 
try his fortune with Miss Waddington 
again. ‘Towards morning, I did sleep. 

Breakfast was served in Mrs. Wadding- 
ton’s parlor, and Scrope appeared punctu- 
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ally, as neatly shaved and brushed as if he 
were still under tribute to a pair of blue 
eyes. He really, of course, felt less serene 
than he looked. It can never be comfort- 
able to meet at breakfast the young lady 
who has rejected you over night. Mrs. 
Waddington kept us waiting some time, 
but at last she entered with surprising en- 
ergy. Her comely face was flushed from 
brow to chin, and in her hand she clasped a 
crumpled note. She flung herself upon 
the sofa and burst into tears; I had only 
time to turn the grinning cameriéra out of 
the room. “She’s gone, gone, gone!” she 
cried, among her sobs. “Oh the crazy, 
wicked, ungrateful girl!” 

Scrope, of course, knew no more than a 
tea-pot what she meant; but I understood 
her more promptly—and yet I believe I 
gave a long whistle. Scrope stood staring 
at her as she thrust out the crumpled note: 
that she meant that Adina—that Adina 
had left us in the night—was too large a hor- 
ror for his unprepared sense. His dumb 
amazement was an almost touching sign of 
the absence of athought which could have 
injured the girl. He saw by my face that 


I knew something, and he let me draw the 
note from Mrs. Waddington’s hand and 


read it aloud: 

“ Good-bye to everything ! Think me crazy 
if you will. I could never explain. Only 
forget me and believe that I am happy, 
happy, happy ! Adina Beati.” 

I laid my hand on his shoulder; even yet 
he seemed powerless to apprehend. “ An- 
gelo Beati,” I said gravely, “has at last 
taken his revenge !” 

“ Angelo Beati !” he cried. 
beggar! It’s a lie!” 

I shook my head and patted his should- 
er. “Hehas insisted on payment. He’s 
a clever fellow !” 

He saw that I knew, and slowly, distract- 
edly he answered with a burning blush! 

It was a most extraordinary occurrence ; 
we had ample time to say so, and to say so 
again, and yet never really to understand 
it. Neither of my companions ever saw 
the young girl again; Scrope never men- 
tioned her but once. He went about for a 
week in absolute silence; when at last he 
spoke I saw that the fold was taken, that 
he was going to be a professional cynic for 
the rest of his days. Mrs. Waddington 
was a good-natured woman, as I have said, 
and, better still, she was a just woman. 
But I assure you, she never forgave her 
step-daughter. In after years, as I grew 
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older, I took an increasing satisfaction in 
having assisted, as they say, at this episode. 
As mere action, it seemed to me really su- 
perb,and in judging of human nature I oft- 
en weighed it mentally against the perpet- 
ual spectacle of strong impulses frittered 
in weakness and perverted by prudence. 
There has been no prudence here, certainly, 
but there has been ardent, full-blown, posi- 
tive passion. We see the one every day, 
the other once in five years. More than 
once I ventured to ventilate this heresy 
before the kindly widow, but she always 
stopped me short, “ The thing was odious,” 
she said; “I thank heaven the girl’s fath- 
er did not live to see it.” 

We didn’t finish that dismal day at Alba- 
no, but returned in the evening to Rome. 
Before our departure I had an interview 
with the Padre Girolamo of Lariccia, who 
failed to strike me as the holy man whom 
his nephew had described. He was a 
swarthy, snuffy little old priest, with a dis- 
honest eye—quite capable, I believed, of 
teaching his handsome nephew to play his 
cards. But I had no reproaches to waste 
upon him; I simply wished to know 
whither Angelo had taken the young girl. 
I obtained the information with difficulty 
and only after a solemn promise that if 
Adina should reiterate, vivd voce, to a per- 
son delegated by her friends, the statement 
that she was happy, they would take no 
steps to recover possession of her. She was 
in Rome, and in that holy city they 
should leave her. ‘“‘ Remember,” said the 
Padre, very softly, “that she is of age, and 
her own mistress, and can do what she likes 
with her money ;—she has a good deal of it, 
eh?” She had less than he thought, but 
evidently the Padre knew his ground. It 
was he, he admitted, who had united the 
young couple in marriage, the day before; 
the ceremony had taken place in the little 
old circular church on the hill, at Albano, 
at five o’clock inthe morning. “ You see, 
Signor,” he said, slowly rubbing his yellow 
hands, “she had taken a great fancy!” I 
gave him no chance, by any remark of my 
own, to remind me that Angelo had a 
grudge to satisfy, but he professed the as- 
surance that his nephew was the sweetest 
fellow in the world. I heard and depart- 
ed in silence; my curiosity, at least, had 
not yet done with Angelo. 

Mrs. Waddington, also, had more of this 
sentiment than she confessed to; her kind- 
ness wondered, under protest of her indig- 
nation, how on earth the young girl was 
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living, and whether the smells on her stair- 
case were very bad indeed. It was, there- 
fore, at her tacit request that I repaired to 
the lodging of the young pair, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Piazza Barberini. The 
quarters were modest, but they looked into 
the quaint old gardens of the Capuchin 
Friars ; and in the way of smells, I observ- 
ed nothing worse than the heavy breath of 
a great bunch of pinks in a green jug on the 
window sill. Angelo stood there, pulling 
one of the pinks to pieces, and looking 
quite the proper hero of his romance. He 
eyed me shyly and a trifle coldly at first, 
as if he were prepared to stand firm against 
a possible blowing up; but when he saw 
that I chose to make no allusions whatever 
to the past, he suffered his dark brow to 
betray his serene contentment. I was no 
more disposed than I had been a week be- 
fore, to call him a bad fellow; but he 


was a mystery,—his character was as great 
an enigma as the method of his courtship. 
That he was in love I don’t pretend to say; 
but I think he had already forgotten how 
his happiness had come to him, and that 
he was basking in a sort of primitive 
natural, sensuous delight in being adored. 


It was like the warm sunshine, or like 
plenty of good wine. I don’t believe his 
fortune in the least surprised him; at the 
bottom of every genuine Roman heart, 
—even if it beats beneath a beggar’s rags,— 
you'll find an ineradicable belief that we 
are all barbarians, and made to pay them 
tribute. He was welcome to all his gro- 
tesque superstitions, but what sort of a fu- 
ture did they promise for Adina? I asked 
leave to speak with her; he shrugged his 
shoulders, said she was free to choose, and 
went into an adjoining room with my pro- 
posal. Her choice apparently was diffi- 
cult; I waited sometime, wondering how 
she would look on the other side of the 
ugly chasm she had so audaciously leaped. 
she came in at last, and I immediately 
saw that she was vexed by my visit. She 
wished to utterly forget her past. She was 
pale and very grave; she seemed to wear 
a frigid mask of reserve. If she had seem- 
ed to me a singular creature before, it didn’t 


help me to understand her to see her. 


there, beside her extraordinary husband. 
My eyes went from one to the other and, 
I suppose, betrayed my reflections; she 
suddenly begged me to inform her of my 
errand. 

“ T have been asked,” I said, “ to enquire 
whether you are contented. Mrs. Wad- 





dington is unwilling to leave Rome while 
there is a chance of your ” TI hesita- 
ted for a word, and she interrupted me. 

“Of my repentance, is what you mean 
to say?” She fixed her eyes on the 
ground for a moment, then suddenly rais- 
ed them. “Mrs. Waddington may leave 
Rome,” she said softly. I turned in 
silence, but waited a moment for some 
slight message of farewell. “I only ask to 
be forgotten !” she added, seeing me stand. 

Love is said to be par excellence the ego- 
tistical passion; if so Adina was far gone. 
“TI can’t promise to forget you,” I said; 
“you and my friend here deserve to be re- 
membered !” 

She turned away; Angelo seemed re- 
lieved at the cessation of our English. 
He opened the door for me, and stood fora 
moment with a significant, conscious smile. 

“ She’s happy, eh ?” he asked. 

“So she says !” 

He laid his hand on my arm, “So am I! 
—She’s better than the topaz !” 

“ You're a queer fellow!” I cried; and, 
pushing past him, I hurried away. 

Mrs. Waddington gave her step-daugh- 
ter another chance to repent, for she lin- 
gered in Rome a fortnight more. She was 
disappointed at my being able to bring 
her no information as to how Adina had 
eluded observation—how she had played 
her game and kepther secret. My own be- 
lief was that there had been a very small 
amount of courtship, and that until she 
stole out of the house the morning be- 
fore her flight, to meet the Padre Girola- 
mo and his nephew at the church, she had 
barely heard the sound of her lover’s voice. 
There had been signs, and glances, and 
other unspoken vows, two or three notes, 
perhaps. Exactly who Angelo was, and 
what had originally secured for us the hon- 
or of his attentions, Mrs. Waddington nev- 
er learned; it was enough for her that he 
was a friendless, picturesque Italian. 
Where everything was a painful puzzle, a 
shade or two,more or less, of obscurity 
hardly mattered. Scrope, of course, never 
attempted to account for his own blind- 
ness, though to his silent thoughts it must 
have seemed bitterly strange. He spoke 
of Adina, as I said, but once. 

He knew by instinct, by divination,—for 
I had not told him,—that I had been to see 
her, and late on the evening following my 
visit, he proposed to me to take a stroll 
through the streets. It was a soft, damp, 
night, with vague, scattered cloud masses, 
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through which the moon was slowly drift- 
ing. A warm south wind had found its 
way into the dusky heart of the city. “Let 
us go to St. Peter's,” he said, “ and see the 
fountains play in the fitful moonshine.” 
When we reached the bridge of St. Angelo, 
he paused and leaned some time on the 
parapet, looking over into the Tiber. At 
last, suddenly raising himself—‘‘ You've 
seen her?” he asked. 

“ Ves.” 

“ What did she say ?” 

“She said she was happy.” 

He was silent, and we walked on. Half- 
way over the bridge he stopped again and 
gazed at the river. Then he drew a small 
velvet case from his pocket, opened it, and 





let something shine in the moonlight. It 
was the beautiful, the imperial, the baleful 
topaz. He looked at me and I knew what 
his look meant. It made my heart beat, 
but I did not say—no! It had been a 
curse, the golden gem, with its cruel em- 
blems ; let it return to the moldering un- 
der-world of the Roman past! I shook 
his hand firmly, he stretched out the other 
and, with a great flourish, tossed the glitter- 
ing jewel into the dusky river. There it 
lies! Some day, I suppose, they will 
dredge the Tiber for treasures, and, 
possibly, disinter our topaz, and recog- 
nize it. But who will guess at this pas- 
sionate human interlude to its burial of 
centuries ? 


A PICTURE. 


WITHIN my room’s serene seclusion, 
Dwells evermore a pictured face, 
Dream-haunted, like a rapt Carthusian, 

With solemn eyes of tenderest grace, 
Which seem to compass land and sea, 
Yet never look on me. 


Oh, eyes which gaze beyond and over, 
Yet never meet and answer mine, 
What may your steadfast quest discover 
On the horizon’s hazy line? 
What charm in yonder distance lies, 
Oh, sad and wistful eyes ? 


Hopeful despite their depth of grieving, 
Still patiently they watch afar, 
As though awaiting or perceiving 
The dawn of some unrisen star— 
The star which often and again 
My own have sought in vain. 


Sometimes methinks its growing splendor 
Brightens and glows on brow and cheek,— 
The eyes grow luminous and tender, 
The lips half tremble as to speak, 
And all the face transfigured seems 
By sweet prophetic dreams. 


Ah, if when years have told their story, 
Those dreams shall come divinely true, 
That dim dawn bloom to sudden glory— 
This face will shine as angels’ do,— 
These eyes, more dear than angels’ be, 
Will look—at last—on me! 
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“THE GATE OF THE ADIRONDACKS.” 


“ How shall we reach the Adirondacks?” 

This was the topic of an open-air dis- 
cussion by a sprightly circle of tourists upon 
the hurricane deck of a Champlain steam- 
er. The mountains loomed up grandly 
overland in the distance, while the waters 
of the lake were tranquil. The air was | 
ruffed only by human voices. 

We were all at home in the Adiron- 
dacks, but had learned to find them by dif- 
ferent routes. Quite naturally we each 
championed the line of travel of which we 
had experience. While discord reigned su- 
preme, one of our ladies proposed a com- 
promise, which, aided by its novelty, won 
instant approval. She eloquently advoca- 
ted an avenue of approach hitherto untra- 
. veled by any of us. The bachelor of our 
Tourist Club, whose gift of speech was 
only equaled by his other supreme gift of 
good nature, suggested that imagination 
furnished our fair orator’s facts, and tact 
her arguments; but she denied both im- 
peachments, assuring us that the brief 
from which she argued was the experience 
of a friend, whose love for the picturesque 
was only equaled by his love for the truth. 
With female adroitness, however, pressing 
into service in a metaphorical way the 
popularly received aphorism that “ figures 
never lie,” she concluded her plea with a 
figure of speech, which won all hearts. 

“We have heretofore approached the 
Adirondacks clandestinely,” urged our fair 
Miranda, “I now propose that we enter 
them by Nature’s highway. In the past 
we have crept in by stealth, making de- 
tours to avoid passing through the au- 
dience chamber of the genius who presides 
in the fastnesses of the mountains; but 
now let us approach them through Au 
Sable Chasm, ‘the gate of the Adiron- 
dacks.’”’ 

Just then the steamer neared Port Kent, 
and it was but the labor of a minute to 
order our luggage ashore. So quickly was 
the determination reached, and the trans- 
fer made, that almost before we realized 
our situation we were all upon the wharf, 
and embarked upon a different craft. It 
was an elegant four-horse stage, in which 
we were booked for a four miles’ ride at 
ten cents a passenger. 

The fresh mountain air, the open, eleva- 





ted prospect enjoyed on top of the stage 
were all that could be desired; but the 
roadway was positively shocking. But 
plunging along as if upon a cantering 
steed, the driver of the coach continually 
cracking his whip, and we our jokes, in 
half an hour we reached Keeseville, cross- 
ed the Au Sable River (which hurries 
through the town) and rested at the Au 
Sable House. ' 

Refreshed with supper, and gathered’ in 
the parlor of the inn, with one consent an 
attack was concerted upon Miranda. 

The bachelor became our spokesman, 
and asked.: “Is the road over which we 
have just passed ‘Nature’s magnificent 
highway,’ concerning which you recently 
grew so eloquent? If so, we prefer one 
of purely artistic construction. Let us 
have fine art rather than effete nature.” 

Miranda seized advantage of the com- 
parison so unskillfully presented, and re- 
minding him that his language embodied a 
confusion of terms. With eyes sparkling 
with the glow of advocacy she said: “ You 
have not yet been introduced to Nature, 
but are the victim of bad art. That rug- 
ged roadway was an insignificant prelimi- 
nary to our tour, and no part of Nature’s 
highway. You shall be introduced to it 
to-morrow. That road is simply worn out 
and is about to be re-laid. To-morrow will 
open all eyes and satisfy all desires. Let 
us retire from the realm of discussion to 
that of sleep, forget our ride, and dream 
only of the wonders to be revealed to- 
morrow.” 

The morrow came, 
Miranda conquered. 

We were paired thus on leaving the 
hotel: bachelor and benedict, the artist 
and Miranda, our sage Nestor leading a 
school-girl in her teens, followed by the 
two married ladies of our Tourist Club— 
to whom, so far as traveling was concerned, 
husbands appeared to be a luxury rather 
than a necessity. But, then, bachelor and 
benedict were so completely at their ser- 
vice, when service was needed, that I fear 
their busy husbands at home were for the 
time forgotten. 

A ride of one mile brought us to the 
precincts of Au Sable Chasm, and the 
rustic lodge which guards its portal. 


we all saw, and 
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Entering it, and arming our- 
selves with alpen-stocks, we were 
shown through to the opposite 
door, which opened upon a stair- 
way leading down the cliff, and 
informed that the freedom of the 
Chasm was ours. Miranda’s eyes 
beamed with both faith and hope, 
while ours mirrored only skepti- 
cism ; nevertheless, while descend- 
ing and peering into that deep 
and shadowy gorge, we were un- 
wittingly converted into impartial 
and even sympathetic observers. 
The moment we reached the 
bottom, Birmingham Falls, the 
Niagara of Au Sable Chasm, and 
a charming prelude to the grander 
panorama about to be unfolded, 
flashed upon our sight. The falls 
are twins, separated by a rocky 
tower, on either side of which 
the massive current pours down 
the abyss an amber sheet of water. 
Just as we neared the base of the 
cataract the sun painted a pris- 
matic arc upon the up-leaping 
spray. 

From this point the tour began. 
We stood upon the level adaman- 
tine shore of the Au Sable River, 
near the center of an immense 
amphitheater, with lofty vertical walls of 
rock on either side, and a rocky pavement | 
beneath our feet. We were in the bowels 
of the earth, in a natural canal, threaded | 
in the middle only by a stream which 
careered through it from end to end, no 
particle of soil adhering to either the bot- 
tom or side of the gorge. Every spring 
and autumn the swollen torrent sweeps 
through it, often rising fifty feet above 
the usual level, carrying everything mov- 
able in its path, and polishing the floor 
and walls of the Chasm as thoroughly as 
an army of stone-masons could do it. 
Nature was the builder, and is still the 
janatrix of Au Sable Chasm. Its cyclo- 
pean walls bear the impress of her architec- 
tural skill; she laid the tessellated floor 
with variegated stone; she dusts it with 
the wind, waters it with the rain, and cleans 
house always twice a year in good orthodox 
Style; and woe be to him who has the 
temerity to linger within doors on either 
of these grand occasions. 

Our Nestor, he over whose physical 
frame seventy-four winters had passed, but 





whose spirit seemed to have been basking 
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HORSE SHOE AND BIRMINGHAM FALLS. 


only in the light and warmth of seventy- 
four summers, was quick to appreciate 
the smooth pavement over which we walk- 


ed. It was faultless. Nota drop of water 
moistened it. Scarcely an inequality was 
apparent on its surface. 

Miranda was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Watkin’s Glen, and began to institute com- 
parisons. But she compared herself with 
herself, rather than the Chasm with the 
Glen. She recalled how she had passed 
through the latter clad in rubbers and 
waterproof cloak, and under an umbrella, 
—all as a matter of necessity rather than 
of convenience,—while in Au Sable no pro- 
tection was needed against ooze, drip or 
damp. Her delicate muslin dress swept 
the rocky. pathway without gathering the 
least soil. We found this characteristic 
of the Chasm from end to end. 

So far as a comparison of the scenery 
of these two wonders of nature was con- 
cerned, Miranda was the last to yield, as 
yet, any advantage to Au Sable. Watkin’s 
was too old a favorite to be relegated from 
a first to a second place in her regard. 

Our bachelor’s enthusiasm, however, 
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THE BASIN, 


had increased amazingly. He now surren- 
dered at discretion; and in token of sub- 
mission, as we came in view of Horse Shoe 
Falls and Leaning Tower, tendered his 
hand to Miranda, and hand in hand they 
stepped over a tiny rivulet which is an off- 
shoot from the main stream, upon Rock 
Island, between which and the opposite 
shore are the falls. They are not lofty, 
but exceedingly beautiful. They pour a 
rapid torrent, which hurries over jagged 
rocks to form a series of foaming cascades. 
Pictorially this water-view is one of the 
gems of the Chasm. The Leaning Tower 
nearly opposite, a beetling cliff one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height, overhangs the 
gorge, simultaneously threatening and 
protecting it, and adds materially to the 
grandeur of the scene. 

Turning a sharp angle at this point we 
were face to face with a galaxy of wonders. 
Foremost was the battle of the waters, 
waged between the rival *cascades,—the 
devil presumably viewing it from his Oven, 
opposite, and Jacob from his Ladder,— 
we together forming a mixed throng of 
behoiders. The ceaseless conflict of those 








watery foes, every wave-crest being a 
tongue and having a voice, I never can 
forget. One of our married ladies took a 
domestic view of it, and termed it a danc- 
ing caldron, while the other saw in the 
spray-sparkles a setting of diamonds. The 
scene, looking up the current from the 
foot of the Ladder, is inexpressibly lovely, 
while that below, where the gorge con- 
tracts and assumes the appearance of em- 
battled ramparts, the one side almost 
touching the other, is akin to the sublime. 
Jacob's Ladder scales the heights on the 
middle line between the two, and is well 
named, since it can only be climbed in 
one’s dreams; while the Devil’s Oven is a 
deep, dark hole, just like many another 
named for him the world over. Why is it 
that those who father these chasms and 
glens cannot name their offspring with 
some regard to originality as well as pro- 
priety? Go where he will, the traveler is 
met by the same stale nomenclature. 

One evening there was a spell upon the 
Chasm, from Birmingham Falls to the 
Devil’s Oven. Miranda suggested that 
that potent fairy, Fata Morgana, might 
lrave been the creator of its meteoric phe- 
nomena. Palisade walls, raging rapids, 


| resounding waterfalls, were all ablaze with 


light. The marvels of nature were height- 
ened by art. Flambeaux and mimic con- 
flagrations deep down in the gorge pro- 
duced a unique exhibition in pyrotechny. 
In the weird light the cascades danced 
with ghostly splendor, and the walls of the 
Chasm were crimsoned as with blood. 
The grand central fire was in the Devil's 
Oven, whence myriad tongues of flame 
crackled and shot forth. Stationary and 
shifting torches flared as far as the eye 
could see, while between and among them 
all the tide of humanity ebbed and flowed, 
every face aglow with light and wonder. 
Neither verbal nor pictorial delineation can 
do more than faintly suggest the splendor 
of the pageant at the illumination of Au 
Sable Chasm. 

A rustic bridge spans the river opposite 
the Devil’s Oven; crossing by it, we 
scaled the heights beyond by an airy stair- 
way. Proceeding along the cliff, we speed- 
ily came to a descending flight of steps, 
where we were all charmed into a silence 
which was only broken by exclamations 
of surprise and wonder. The reach of 
view is stupendous, both in length and 
depth. Through a gigantic buttressed 
aisle, for nearly one thousand feet the flow 
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of water is as straight as an arrow, mov- 
ing with such depth and calmness that its 
liquid pavement.wears the similitude of 
solid glass. The towering walls, with their 
fragmentary edges all water-worn, exhibit 
plainly the action of freshet and flood. 
From no point is the view grander than 
from the summit of this stairway. Cedars 
and pines brood over the gorge, over- 
spreading its gulf with an evergreen cano- 
py. Below, to the rear of the stairs, em- 
bosomed in a vast rocky fissure, unnum- 
bered ferns are grouped, carpeting the cave 
with their delicate fronds, and completing 
this bower of greenery. If the fairies 
haunt this dell, this nook must be their 
presence-chamber. Turning from _ the 
enchanted spot, the vista to the right is as 
singularly picturesque. On a ledge below, 
not accessible to man, but readily so to 
the prince of darkness, is the Devil’s 
Punch Bowl. The story goes that Satan, 
after cooking his daily meal in the Oven, 
resorts to the Punch Bowl to inaugurate 
his midnight debauch. To us the basin 
seemed to hold only pellucid water. If 


any other liquor is brewed in it, it is 


THE SENTINEL AND TABLE ROCK. 
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done so mysteriously as to leave no after 
trace. 

The origin of the Chasm is betrayed by 
the semi-circular excavations apparent in 
various parts of its walls. These rock 
hieroglyphics, which can be read by any 
geologist, are many feet above the present 
water-level, and were evidently chiseled 
by the water. Like the Niagara river, the 
Au Sable owes its formation to the persis- 
tent quarrying of the water, aided at the 
outset, probably, by a volcanic upheaval 
of nature, by which the rocks were partial- 
ly riven. Ripple marks are visible through- 
out the chasm at every stage of its height, 
and geologists have found numerous spec- 
imens of bivalvular mollusks, termed 
lingulz. 

To adequately describe all of the freaks 
of nature here would require a_ book 
rather than the brief compass of a maga- 
zine article, and we must hurry on, merely 
naming Mystic Gorge, a deep lateral fis- 
sure extending on both sides of the river; 
Cape Eternity, a beetling. promontory on 
the side opposite to the spectator; Hyde's 
Cave, another rift in the rocks forming a 

double cave; Castle Rock; Tar- 
peian Cliff, and Druid Rock. 
The gallery of the Via Mala, 
however, merits especial mention, 
since it distinguishes Au Sable 
above every other glen in this 
country yet opened, and affiliates 
it to the famous Splugen Pass and 
Gorge du Triént in Switzerland. 
Until last year this portion of the 
Chasm was inaccessible to visitors, 
and could only be viewed from a 
distance, above or below; now it 
is easy of access, and as safe, even 
for a child, as any other section. 
At a height of fifty feet above the 
stream and for a distance of more 
than one hundred feet in length, 
a substantial gallery is firmly fixed 
by bolts into the perpendicular 
wall of the gorge. Here you 
view this /usus nature with unri- 
valed facilities for studying its 
rock revelations—the cliffs above, 
the water below, and the lamine 
of the strata at their various stages 
up to the summit. Our bachelor 
had returned but a month prior 
to this time from the usual Euro- 
pean tour, including a run through 
Switzerland and over the Alps 
into Italy, and he pronounced Au 
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Sable Chasm to be unparalleled this side | 
of the cafions of the Yellowstone in Ameri- | 
ca, and only equaled by them, and by the | 
noted Alpine passes in Switzerland. 

A host of grotesque natural curiosities 
discoverable from this point onward can 
be here merely named, such as Smugglers’ 
Pass, Moorish Castle, the Alcove, the 
Study, and Decoy Ledge. The Reception 
Room is formed by a ledge of sandstone 





rock which overhangs the path, and in 
which there are numerous cavities, which 
visitors have utilized by making recep- | 
tacles for their cards. I found autographs 
in the English, Japanese and Turkish 
languages, from which it is apparent that 
the fame of this Chasm has reached from 
the occident to the orient. These cavities 
are protected from both wind and weather, 
and their accumulations grow richer with 
each day’s throng of visitors. 

Descending the last stairway in the 
gorge we arrived at Old Point Comfort, 
opposite Sentinel, Table and Cathedral 
Rocks, and the point of embarkation for 





the boat-ride through the Flume. Here 


we gained an experience in navigation 


CATHEDRAL ROCK. 
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| which at first, from its perfect novelty, was 


bewildering, but once enjoyed, was sought 
after again and again. 

The boat-ride was strange enough. The 
boat itself was of the most primitive pat- 
tern, flat-bottomed, square at both ends, 
and with no pretensions to either grace or 
beauty. But when seated in it, we could 
see nothing except the colossal walls and 
peaks about us, and were lost in admira- 
tion, and in anticipation of the yet stranger 


| scenes beyond. Our bachelor, intent upon 


gaining a first view of this subterranean 
highway, seated himself upon what we may 
politely term the bow of the boat. The 
boatman asked him to take the seat next 
removed from it, but he was so wrapped 
up in his proposed voyage of discovery 
that he failed to hear the request; and 
Miranda, who thought she saw sport fore- 
shadowed, softly asked that it should 
not be repeated. In a moment the boat 
was loosed from its moorings, and, guided 
by the boatman, began to descend with the 
current through the cavernous fissure. It 
seemed like drifting through the nether 
world. The walls arose perpendicularly 
on either side to the height of one 
hundred and seventy-five feet, 
and gradually contracted until ten 
feet would measure the gap be- 
tween them. 

During this ride the voyager 
cannot realize his position. He 
glides for a distance of one thou- 
sand feet first.over rapid and then 
placid waters, shut in by cyclo- 
pean walls which as he advances 
between them. close upon him, 
the sky above reduced to a rib- 
bon’s breadth, and the water al- 
most literally running upon its 
edge, being fourteen feet wide 
and forty feet in depth. It is 
the concluding and crowning 
feature of Au Sable Chasm, and 
one of the marvels of picturesque 
America. 

The ride ends most gracefully. 
As the boat glides from between 
the narrow walls it sweeps out 
into a charming bay, termed the 
Basin, where the rock-architec- 
ture is imposing, the water as 
clear as crystal, and the rounded 
view one of romantic beauty. 
The origin of the name Au Sable 
became apparent here. Both the 
bed of the stream and the neigh- 








boring shores are covered with sand. Au 
Sable river signifies “river of the sand.” 
[he flinty particles are all the results of 
erosion, the wearing away of the rocks by 
the water. At different points further 
down the stream there are numerous beau- 
tiful sandy bars. 

The following stories connected with 
the glen are well authenticated. Until a 
few years ago a bridge spanned the Chasm 
at the point where it is narrowest. This 
bridge was suffered to decay, and was final- 


AU SABLE CHASM. 


.his thoughts to reverie. 
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When the horse’s hoofs struck the single 
beam which remained of the bridge, the 
rider sought to penetrate the darkness, 
but could not. Dropping the reins upon 
the neck of his brave steed, he abandoned 
He was passing 


over the wild gorge of the Au Sable, with 
which he had been acquainted in youth 
and early manhood, and where he had 
indulged in many a perilous adventure, 
long before the Chasm had been prepared 
by art for the easy access of the timorous 


ENTRANCE TO THE FLUME. 


ly disused. There remained of it at last 
only a single squared girder. Over this a 
mad-cap boy would sometimes venture, 
for a freak, but none was known to cross 
by it except such as were possessed of the 
insanity of youth. One dark night a clergy- 
man on horseback approached it. He 
had been absent abroad for several years. 
When he had been familiar with this sec- 
tion of country the Au Sable bridge was 
the usual avenue of approach to his home. 
He knew nothing of its subsequent ruin. 
Upon drawing near it in the darkness he 
confidently spurred his horse onward. 





visitor. How many changes he might find 
upon his return—old faces buried, old 
landmarks removed, old houses fallen into 
decay. Before he had concluded this wak- 
ing dream the hoofs of his trusty animal 
no longer echoed upon the bridge, but 
struck—the solid ground upon the other 
side. He was safely over, without an inti- 
mation that he had risked the smallest dan- 
ger. Not until he had reached his home, 
and was told by what route he had come, 
did he learn of his tremendous peril. The 
next morning, when he reviewed, by the 
light of day, the thread-like pathway over 
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which he had gone, his knees smote 
together, and he uttered a prayer of 
thanksgiving for deliverance from a horri- 
ble death. 

A good-for-nothing character in the 
neighborhood was once caught in the act 
of theft, near the bridge just described, in 
the days when it was the usual avenue of 
travel. It having been playfully sugges- 
ted by some one that his morals might be 
improved by suspending him by the heels 
for a brief season from the bridge over Au 


Sable Chasm, the punishment was instantly | 
| much more might be written of the Walled 


inflicted. The cure’ proved effectual, but 
the thief’s morals were reformed at the ex- 
pense of his intellect, for he became a con- 
firmed, though inoffensive, idiot. 


A tragedy occurred not many years ago 





in the Chasm opposite Table Rock. A 
large fallen tree, the upper face of which 
was perfectly planed, led to the rock from 
the opposite side, and was the usual ap- 
proach to it until the event narrated. As 
a clergyman was in the act of leading a 
lady across on it, he suddenly lost his 
balance, and fell into the torrent below. 
Before aid could be rendered, his body 
disappeared beneath the current, and was 
not found for some days, and then far 
below in a shallow of the river. 

In the way of description and adventure 


Banks of the Au Sable, as this Chasm was 
formerly named, but it is well to leave some- 
thing to be discovered by the reader when 
he shall explore its wonders for himself. 
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THE BROOK AND THE MILL 


HOW THE BROOK WENT TO MILL. 
1 


A RIFTED rock in a wooded hill, 
A spring within like a looking-glass, 
A nameless rill like a skein of rain 
That showed as faint as a feeble vein. 
And crept away in the tangled grass 
With a voiceless flow and a wandering will,— 
The wish-ton-wish of a silken dress, 
The murmured tone of a maiden’s “ yes !” 
A thirsty ox could have quaffed it up, 
A boy dipped dry with a drinking cup! 
Broke in a brook the rill complete— 
Broke in a song the brook so fleet— 
Broke in a laugh the song so sweet ! 
Il, 


*Twas pebble, rubble, and fallen tree. 

*Twas babble, double, through every mile ; 

It battled on with a shout and shock, 

And white with foam was the ed rock, 

And dark were the hemlocks all the while, 

‘Till the road grew broad, and the creek ran free. 

- It glassed along on the slippery slide, 
And shot away with an arrowy glide— 
It slipped its shoes and in stocking feet 
Under the bank and in from the street 
Whirled in a waltz about and out— 
Sprinkled with gold and put to rout,— 
And bright with the flash of the spotted 
‘trout ! 


It floats a name and it bears 
a boat ; 
*Tis Leonard’s Creek and is 
bound for the mill, 
And makes you think, with 
its ripple and flow,— 
So light it trips to the stones 
below,— 
How Aer fingers go when 
they move by ncte 
Through measures fine, as 
she marches them o’er - 
The vielding plank of the ivory floor. 
Beneath the bridge with a rasping rush, 
A bird takes toll,—’tis a thirsty thrush,— 
It nears the Gulf of the hemlock night 
Where stars shine down in the mid-day light, 
It verges the brink of the shadow’s lair, 
Stumbles and falls on the limestone stair ! 
Clings to the mute and motionless edge— 
Tumbles and bounds from ledge to ledge— 
And thunders and blunders down to the sedge ' 





THE MILLER AND THE MILL. 
1. 


THE roar came up in a misty cloak 


Whose skirt was trimmed with the swan’s down 


foam, 
Beside the mill with its window’d wall 
Of rusty red as it loomed so tall, ~ 
The wheel was still in its dank, dim room, 
The air as whist as a wreath of smoke, 
The tangled light through the cobwebs fell, 
The mill was as dumb as a heather-bell ! 
The dusty miller was leaning o’er 
The lower half of the battered door, 
Thinking the things he a/ways thought, 
Tolling the grists no man had brought, 
Counting the dreams that came to nought. 


Il. 


He saw four butterflies winged in white 
That fluttered over the wayside pool, 

They looked like bits of an old love-note 

To Lucy Jones, and the first he wrote 

But never sent to the Flower of the school— 
* What if he had?’ and ‘ Perhaps she might !’ 





He saw four butterflies wing’d in gold 


And thought of what things the ‘perhaps’ might 


fold— 
A woman’s foot on the powdered sill 
With arch enough for a running rill, 
To walk his world and—he thought again 
How blossoms show in the route of rain— 
Make summer time till the first snow-fall. 
Perhaps and Might! How they puzzle all! 
Jogging along a horse came slow, 
Boy was aloft and bag below, 
Calliper legs and head of tow. 


Ill. 


The miller starts from the faded dream, 

A lever creaks and he lifts the gate. 

The rumbling flood in the frothy flume 

Is rolling through to the twilight room 

In whirls and swirls at a reckless rate— 
The rustic strength of the headlong stream. 
A storm of rain in the chamber dim ! 


| A mighty swing of a giant limb! 


The Wheel is washing his naked arms! 


' The mill is alive with the strange alarms ! 





A lazy log has just turned over, 

The mill is full of a thousand things, 

They tramp with feet and they hum with wings— 
A troop has halted awhile to feed, 

Old Pan has come with his drowsy reed. 
Hark! Bees abroad from a field of clover ! 
A flock of grouse with a frightened whirr ! 
A Scotch brigade with a Tweedside burr ! 
Two wheels lay hold with their iron teeth 
And turn a shaft that is hung beneath, 

With a jumbling thump of the tumbling bolt, 
Like the awkward trot of a bare-foot colt. 
In swaying glide are the leathern bands ; 
The hoppers jar with their palsied hands, 
Forever spilling the grists of grain 

In rattling showers like frozen rain, 

While face to face with its gritty mate 

The mill-stone whirls with a grinding grate. 
What might be laid in a castle’s wall 

Is twirled as light as a parasol ! 

And out from the rock, as once of old, 

A streamlet flows in its white or gold ! 

Busy as bees when the buckwheat blows 

Are the little buckets that run in rows 

Up stairs and down with a sparrow’s weight, 
With a tiny drift of the dainty freight. 
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The place is thrilled with a rumbling tread, 
The air is gray with the ghost of bread ! 
Dizzy and busy, above, below, 

Lydian river and flowery flow— 

Corn in the gold and wheat in the snow. 


IV. 


The old gray mill is yet murmuring on, 

The brook brawls down through the limestone 
street, 

The girls that blossomed around the door 

And hid and sought ’till the grist-snowed floor 

Was printed off with their merry feet 

Like notes of music—the girls are gone ! 

The miller said that he always heard 

The slender song of the outside bird 

Through the grumbling roll of the whirling mill, 

He never heard when the wheels were still. 

Perhaps—why not ?—through the anthem grand 

He helps to chant in the Better Land, 

The mill’s old murmuring monotone 

May now steal up to his ear alone, 

Bringing a breath of the Savior’s Prayer— 

Droning the base to the angels’ air— 

Hum of the Mill in the golden choir ! 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


We must reckon that column small in 
which stand together the men and women 
who have written equally admirable prose 
and verse. Possibly not a few who have 
believed their verses immortal will be im- 
patient that the world seems to prefer their 
prose. And weall know one or two men 
who can never.cease repining at the per- 
versity with which a generation of readers 
cling lovingly to their few precious poems, 
and let go a mass of story-writing that 
was very dear to the soul which gave it 
birth. 

Among the writers who have done much 
to refine and elevate American literature, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich should have the 
brightest place of one who has wrought 
equally well in prose and poetry. Out of 
a considerable volume of his works pos- 
terity will rescue a few shining bits of verse, 
and a few charming stories. It is not un- 
gracious to say that the rest will be for- 
gotten. The world has a trick of for- 
getting things that seem worthy of peren- 
nial fame. 

Born by the sea, at Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aldrich came fairly into a heritage of rich 
and quickening associations. The quaint 
old city is peopled with the shadowy shapes 
of many generations. Like all old towns 





in New England, it has its queer people, 
its romantic and eccentric traditions, and 
that antique flavor of aristocratic “ better 
days,” in comparison with which the smug 
briskness of a modern town seems cheap 
and mean. Around lie the woody hills and 
emerald meadows, through which the broad 
river goes brimming to the sea. At the de- 
caying wharves, now and then, rest the 
sea-worn hulks, which seem to bring with 
them the spicy odors of Ceylon, and all the 
charmed associations of the far-off regions 
beyond the tropic seas. Thither drift 
the song and story, tradition and adven- 
ture, terror and romance, of the men who 
“ plough the raging main.” And into the 
substantial homes of such a city by the 
shore come the magical airs and undefin- 
able fascination that ever breathe up from 
the hollow-sounding and mysterious sea. 
From such surroundings have always 
come imaginative writers. Those whose 
childhood has been passed near the sea, 
and under the influence of so much an- 
tique story as our new American life can 
boast, must needs have a sense of odor, 
atmosphere and wide venturousness, which 
is forever denied to those from whose less 
fortunate youth these associations were ex- 
cluded. In his delightful autobiography 
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(for such we must consider it) Aldrich 
has told the story of his boyhood with un- 
conscious grace and candor. It stands to 
reason that the author of Zhe Story of a 
Bad Boy would be a poet and a charming 
writer of fiction. Portsmouth, duly cele- 
brated as Rivermouth, is a bulky volume 
of good stories. Its legends, air, and land- 


scape are all poetry. 

Here young Aldrich grew up, fought his 
boyish fights, suffered his pangs of boyish 
and unrequited love, cut up his juvenile 
pranks, and absorbed, with the sea air and 
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than any other from the same pen. It may 
surprise the critic, who lately said that 
“ Baby Bell” could have been written only 
by a father, to learn that the author was a 
clever young gentleman of nineteen when 
the poem first saw the light. It was the 
vision of a gentle and tender spirit, that 
brief life of Baby Bell; and many eyes un- 
used to tears grew moist to read the de- 
licate lines— 


“ She only crossed her little hands, 
She only looked more meek and fair ! 
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the mellow sunshine, the fancies and subtile 
influences which color life and literature. 
At the age of fifteen or sixteen, while pre- 
paring for college, an unexpected change 
in family affairs sent the boy to a New 
York banking house rather than to Har- 
vard. During Aldrich’s three years at the 
ledger and cash-book he found time to 
write many charming verses; of these early 
efforts “ Baby Bell” will longest hold its 
place in poetry. 





To many people these | 
perfect lines have a more enduring charm ! 


We parted back her silken hair, 

We wove the roses round her brow,— 
Wrapt her from head to foot in flowers— 
And thus went dainty Baby Bell 

Out of this world of ours.” 


After three years in the banking-house, 
a proclivity towards literary work became 
too strong for young Aldrich, and he 
naturally gravitated into the hands of the 
publishers. Leaving the account-books, 
he went into the publishing-house of Derby 
& Jackson, where his fine taste and acute 





literary perceptions found exercise in the 
position of “reader.” From this work he 
gradually drifted into what we ‘call “ gen- 
eral literature,” thereby meaning a great 
deal more than can be explained, Any- 
body who has earned his living with the 
precarious pen in a large city, knows what 
general literature is. Aldrich, a free citizen 
in the great republic of letters, produced 
everything which the demand of the hour 
and the promptings of fertile fancy led 
him to write. Poems, tales, sketches 
and the unremembered things that please 
and perish in the hour, flowed from his pen. 
After leaving Derby & Jackson, he took 


an editorial position on Zhe Home Journal; | 


next, he transferred his labors to The 
Saturday Press. And in these and other 
changes he kept himself busy with contri- 
butions to the pages of Putnam's Maga- 
sine, The Knickerbocker Magazine, The 
Atlantic Monthly, and divers new publica-| 
tions of less note and shorter life. 

During this, time, Aldrich published 
several volumes of prose and vegse, the 
compilations of an industrious and fruitful 
career in general literature. The earliest 
of these was Zhe Bells, a volume of some- 
what adolescent verse, published by Derby 
& Jackson, in 1854. These poems were 
only remarkable for the promise which 
later works have so generously redeemed. 
Daisy's Necklace, a prose story, was pub- 
lished two years later; and in 1858 ap- 
peared two volumes—Sady Bell and other 

-0ems, and The Course of True Love. The 
first-named book contained some verses 
which are still reckoned among the best 
American poetry. They met with some- 
thing of the popular favor which they de- 
served. Pampina and other Poems was 
published in 1861. The volume contained 
a careful selection of the poetical works of 
the author; and when another edition of 
the book was published in the “ Blue and 
Gold” series of Ticknor, Fields & Co. in 
1865, the author’s best poetical works 
were gathered in one shining sheaf. 

Meantimé, Aldrich had not neglected 
prose fiction, and the well-known story of 
Out of his Head, a tale told by a maniac 
who is almost sure he is crazy, attracted 
attention, and made for its author some 
reputation. This work was published in 
1862. 

In 1866, Aldrich went to Boston to take 
charge of Every Saturday, then published 
by Fields, Osgood & Co. Since that time 
he has been on the editorial staff of Zhe 
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Atlantic Monthly, as well as the conductor 
of the above-mentioned journal. In Zhe 
Atlantic have appeared some of his later 


‘and best-known stories; of these “ Marjorie 


Daw” has enjoyed a wider popularity than 
any other, having been translated into 
French, Spanish, German and Danish. It 
is an ingenious trick in story-writing, and 
owes its charm to the deft grace with 
which the reader is beguiled into for- 
getting that the cunning artist may place 
a fiction inside a fiction. A more im- 
portant and possibly more enduring work 
is Prudence Palfrey, just issued from 
the press, and originally published in 
The Atlantic Monthly. \n this story Mr. 
Aldrich has employed some of his finest 
powers. In delicacy of humor, purity of 
atmosphere and absolute truthfulness, it 
far excels any previous work by the same 
pen. Two or three of the characters, not- 
ably the heroine and the Rev. Wibird 
Hawkins, are types which are perfect in 
their kind. The plot, as a plot, good as it | 
is, has no special ingenuity, but the color 
and motive of the story are without stain 
or flaw. “Miss Mehetable’s Son” is 
charged with local color, and is a delicious 
bit of humor. Two or three other sketches 
in the volume to which “ Marjorie Daw” 
furnishes the title, turn on the same sort 
of whimsical caprice which made that 
story so attractive. Aldrich’s prose is 
clear, vigorous and full of light. His 
pictures are all genre; they remind one of 
Eastman Johnson and A. F. Bellows to- 
gether. 

In poetry, Aldrich has spent too much 
time, perhaps, with subjects in which his 
public can have little sympathy. His ori- 
ental poems, though rich in color and lux- 
urious with perfumes, pearl and gold, do 
not long arrest the fancy nor kindle the 
feelings. He is more at home, or he 
makes his reader feel that he is, with 
themes drawn from every-day life and 
natural scenery. What can be more charm- 
ing than this simple picture ?— 


BEFORE THE RAIN. 


We knew it would rain, for all the morn, 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 

Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst 


Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens,— 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 
To sprinkle them over the land in showers, 
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We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrunk in the wind,—and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain ! 


This is the genuine poetry that seems 
not like art, it is so real in its imagery, 
so imaginative in its close description. 
Thus, in “ Sea-drift,’”’ where 


“In shimmering lines, through the dripping pines, 
The stealthy morn advances ; 

And the heavy sea-fog straggles back 
Before those bristling ‘lances !” 


We do not need to be told that this isa 
study from nature; the whole poem is per- 
vaded with the half-tints and vague unrest of 
the sea. Aldrich’s muse essays no ambitious 
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flights. His verse contains no echoes of 
the older schools. He charms most be- 
cause his rhythm is not more perfect than 
his naturalness and simplicity. His shorter 
poems are of the rare sort which mature 
men and women fold up and carry about 
with them, to be read alone, as one plucks 
and smiles into a simple blossom in a weary 
landscape. 

Mr. Aldrich lives at Elmwood, Cam- 
bridge, in his own home. He is now about 
thirty-eight years old, having been born 
Nov. 11, 1836. Speaking after the manner 


of men, therefore, we may say that he has 
before him many happy and industrious 
years, in which to enrich the literature of 
his native land, and fulfill, even more amply, 
the abundant promise of a vigorous youth. 


THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. 


BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER V. 


Pencrorr’s first care, after unloading the 
raft, was to make the cave habitable by 
stopping up all the holes which made it 
draughty. Sand, stones, twisted branches, 
wet clay, closed up the galleries open to 
the south winds. One narrow and winding 
opening at the side was kept tu lead out 
the smoke and to make the fire draw. The 
cave was thus divided into three or four 
rooms, if such dark dens, with which an 
animal would scarcely be contented, de- 
served the name. But they were dry, and 
there was space to stand upright, at least 
in the principal room, which occupied the 
center. The floor was covered with fine 
sand, and, taking it all in all, they were well 
pleased with it for want of a better. 

“Perhaps,” said Harbert, while he and 
Pencroff were working, “our companions 
have found a superior place to ours.” 

“Very likely,” replied the seaman ; “ but 
as we don’t know, we must work all the 
same. Better to have two strings to one’s 
bow than no string at all!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Harbert, “how jolly 
it would be if they found Captain Smith 
and brought him back with them !” 

“ Yes, indeed !”’ said Pencroff, “ that was 
a man of the right sort.” 





““Was!” exclaimed, Harbert, “do you 
despair of ever seeing him again ?” 

“ God forbid !” replied the sailor. 

Their work was soon done, and Pencroff 
declared himself very well satisfied. 

“ Now,” said he, “ our friends can come 
back when they like. They will find a 
good-enough shelter.” 

They now had only to make a fire-place 
and to prepare the supper—an easy task. 
Large flat stones were placed on the ground 
at the opening of the narrow passage which 
had been kept. This, if the smoke did not 
take the heat out with it, would be enough 
to maintain an equal temperature inside. 
Their wood was stowed away in one of the 
rooms, and the sailor laid some logs and 
brushwood in the fire-place. The seaman 
was busy with this, when Harbert asked 
him if he had any matches. 

“Certainly,” replied Pencroff, “and I 
may say happily, for without matches or 
tinder we should be in a fix.” 

“Still we might get fire as the savages 
do,” replied Harbert, “by rubbing two 
bits of dry stick one against the other.” 

“All right; try, my boy, and let's see if 
you can do anything besides breaking your 
arms.” 

“Well, it’s a very simple proceeding, and 
very much used in the islands of the Pacific.’ 
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“ No, I haven’t, Pen- 
=| , croff.” 

The sailor rushed 
out, followed by the 
boy. On the sand, 
among the rocks, near 
the river’s bank, they 
both searched carefully, 
but in vain. The box 
was of copper, and 
therefore would have 
been easily seen. 

“ Pencroff,” asked 
Harbert, “didn’t you 
throw it out of the 
car?” 

“TI knew better than 
that,” replied the sailor; 
“but such a small article 
could easily disappear 
in the tumbling about 
we have gone through. 
I would rather even 
have lost my pipe! 
Confound the box! 
Where can it be ?” 

“ Look here, the tide 
is going down,” said 
Harbert; “ let’s run to 
the place where we 
landed.” 

It was scarcely prob- 
able that they would 
find the box, which 
the waves had rolled 
about among the peb- 
bles, at high tide, but 
it was as well to try. 








THE MOURNING GROUP, 


“I don’t deny it,” replied Pencroff, “but 
the savages must know how, to do it or 
employ a peculiar wood, for more than 
once I have tried to get fire in that way, 
but I could never manage it. I must say 
I prefer matches. By the bye, where are 
my matches ?” 

Pencroff searched in his waistcoat for 
the box, which was always there, for he 
was a confirmed smoker. He couldn’t find 
it; he rummaged the pockets of his trou- 
sers, but, to his horror, he could nowhere 
find the box. 

“ Here’s a go!” said he, looking at Har- 
bert. “The box must have fallen out of 
my pocket and got lost! Surely, Harbert, 
you must have something,—a tinder-box,— 
anything that can possibly make fire!” 





Harbert and Pencroff 
walked rapidly to the 
point where they had 
landed the day before, about two ‘hun- 
dred feet from the cave. They hunted 
there, along the shingle, in the clefts 
of the rocks, but found nothing. If the 
box had fallen at this place, it must have 
been swept away by the waves. As the 
sea went down, they searched every little 
crevice, with no result. It was a grave loss 
in their circumstances, and for the time 
irreparable. Pencroff could not hide his 
vexation ; he looked very anxious, but said 
not a word. Harbert tried to console him 
by observing, that if they had found the 
matches, they would, very likely, have 
been wet by the sea and useless. 

“No, my boy,” replied the sailor; “ they 
were in a copper box which shut very 
tightly ; and now what are we to do ?” 
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THE FIRST FIRE. 


“We shall certainly find some way of 
making a fire,” said Harbert. “Captain 
Smith or Mr. Spilett will not be without 
them.” 

“Yes,” replied Pencroff, “but in the 
meantime we are without fire, and our com- 
panions will find but a sorry repast on their 
return.” . 

“But,” said Harbert quickly, “do you 
think it possible they will have no tinder or 
matches ?” 

“TI doubt it,” replied the sailor, shaking 
his head, “for neither Neb nor Captain 
Smith smokes, and I believe that Mr. 
Spilett would rather keep his note-book 
than his match-box.” 

Harbert did not reply. The loss of the 
box was certainly to be regretted, but the 





boy was still sure of 
procuring fire in some 
way or other. Pen- 
croff, more  experi- 
enced, did not think 
so, although he was 
not a man to trouble 
himself about a small 
or great grievance. At 
any rate, there was 
only one thing to be 
done—to wait the re- 
turn of Neb and the 
reporter; but they 
must give up the feast 
of hard eggs which 
they had meant to 
prepare, and a meal of 
raw flesh was not an 
agreeable _ prospect, 
either for themselves 
or for the others. 

Before returning to 
the cave, the sailor 
and Harbert, in the 
event of fire being 
positively unattain- 
able, collected some 
more shell-fish, and 
then silently retraced 
their steps to their 
dwelling. 

Pencroff, his eyes 
fixed on the ground, 
still looked for his box. 
He even climbed up 
the left bank of the 
river from its mouth to 
the angle where the 
raft had been moored. 
He returned to the 
plateau, went over it in every direction, 
searching along the high grass on the bor- 
der of the forest,—all in vain. 

It was five in the evening when he and 
Harbert re-entered the cave. It is useless 
to say that the darkest corners of the pass- 
ages were ransacked before they were 
obliged to give it up in despair. Towards 
six o’clock, when the sun was disappearing 
behind the high lands of the west, Harbert, 
who was walking up and down on the strand, 
signalized the return of Neb and Spilett. 

They were returning alone! . . . The 
boy’s heart sank; the sailor had not been 
deceived in his forebodings; the engineer, 
Cyrus Smith, had not been found! 

The reporter, on his arrival, sat down on 
a rock, without saying anything. Exhaust- 





ed with fatigue, dying of hunger, he had 
not strength to utter a word. 

As to Neb, his red eyes showed how he 
had cried, and the tears which he could not 
restrain, told too clearly that he had lost 
all hope. 

The reporter recounted all that they had 
done in their attempt to recover Cyrus 
Smith. He and Neb had surveyed the 
coast for a distance of eight miles, and con- 
sequently much beyond the place where 
the balloon had fallen the last time but one, 
a fall which was followed by the disappear- 
ance of the engineer and the dog Top. 
The shore was solitary; not a vestige of a 
mark. Not even a pebble recently dis- 
placed; not a trace on the sand; not a 


human footstep on all that part of the 


beach. It was clear 
that that portion of the 
shore had never been 
visited by a human 
being. The sea was as 
deserted as the land, 
and it was there, a few 
hundred feet from the 
coast, that the engineer 
must have found a 
tomb. 

As Spilett ended his 
account, Neb jumped 
up, exclaiming in a 
voice which showed 
how hope struggled 
within him: “No! he 
is not dead! he can't 
be dead! It might hap- 
pen to any one else, 
but never tohim! He 
could get out of any- 
thing!” Then, his 
strength forsaking him, 
“Oh! I can do no 
more!” he murmured. 

“Neb,” said Harbert, 
running to him; “we 
will find him! God 
will give him back to 
us! But in the mean- 
time you are hungry 
and you must eat some- 
thing.” 

So saying, he offered 
the poor negro a few 
handfuls of shell-fish, 
which was indeed 
wretched and insuffi- 
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several hours, but he refused them. -He 
could not, would not, live without his master. 

As to Gideon Spilett, he devoured the 
shell-fish, then he laid himself down on the 
sand, at the foot of arock. He was very 
weak, but calm. Harbert went up to him, 
and taking his hand, “Sir,” said he, “we have 
found a shelter which will be better than 
lying here. Night is advancing. Come and 
rest! To-morrow we will search further.” 

The reporter got up, and, guided by the 
boy, went towards the cave. On the way. 
Pencroff asked him in the most natural 
tone, if by chance he happened to have a 


| match or two. 


The reporter stopped, felt in his pock- 
ets, but, finding nothing, said, “ I had some, 
but I must have thrown them away.” 





cient food. Neb had 
not eaten anything for 


IN THE FOREST. 
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The seaman then 
put the same question 
to Neb and received 
the same answer. 

“Confound it!” ex- 
claimed the sailor. 

The reporter heard 
him and, seizing his 
arm, “Have you no 
matches ?” he asked. 

“Not one, and no 
fire in consequence !” 

“ Ah!” cried Neb, “if 
my master were here, he 
would know what to 
do!” 

The four castaways 
remained motionless, 
looking uneasily at each 
other. Herbert was 
the first to break the 
silence by saying: “ Mr. 

Spilett, you are a smok- 
er, and always have 
matches about you; per- 
haps you haven't looked 
well; try again, a single 
match will be enough !” 

The reporter hunted 
again in the pockets of 
his trousers, waistcoat, 
and great-coat, and at 
last, to Pencroff’s great 
joy, not less to his ex- 
treme surprise, he felt a 
tiny piece of wood en- 
tangled in the lining of 
his waistcoat: Heseiz- 
ed it with his fingers 
through the stuff, but 
could not get it out. If this was a match 
and a single one, it was of great importance 
not to rub off the phosphorus. 

“Will you let me try ?” said the boy, and 
very cleverly, without breaking it, he man- 
aged to draw out the wretched, yet precious, 
little bit of wood which was of such great im- 
portance to these poormen. It was unused. 

“Hurrah!” cried Peneroff; “it is as 
good as having a whole cargo!” He took 
the match, and followed by his companions, 
entered the cave. 

This small piece of wood, so many of 
which, in an inhabited country, are wasted 
with indifference and are of no value, must 
here be used with the greatest caution. 

The sailor first made sure that it was 
quite dry; that done, “We must have some 
paper,” said he. 





FISHING FOR BIRDS. 


“ Here,” replied Spilett, after some hesi- 
tation, tearing a leaf out of his note-book. 

Pencroff took the piece of paper which 
the reporter -held out to him, and knelt 
down before the fire-place. Some hand- 
fuls of grass, leaves, and dry moss were 
placed under the fagots, and disposed 
in such a way that the air could easily 
circulate, and the dry wood rapidly catch 
fire. 

Pencroff then twisted the piece of paper 
into the shape of a cone, as smokers do in 
a high wind, and poked it in amid the 
moss. Taking a small, rough stone, he 
wiped it carefully, and with a beating heart, 
holding his breath, he gently rubbed the 
match. The first attempt did not produce 
any effect. Pencroff had not struck hard 
| enough, fearing to rub off the phosphorus. 
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“No, I can’t do it,” said he, “my hand 
trembles, the match has missed fire; I can- 
not, I will not!” and rising, he told Har- 
bert to take his place. 

Certainly, the boy had never in all his 
life been so nervous. Prometheus going 
to steal the fire from heaven could not have 
been more anxious. He did not hesitate, 
however, but struck the match directly. 

A little spluttering was heard and a tiny 

blue frame sprang up, making a choking 
smoke. Harbert quietly turned the match 
so as to augment the flame, and then slip- 
ped it into the paper cone, which, in a few 
seconds, too, caught fire, and then the 
moss. 
A minute later the dry wood crackled, 
and a cheerful flame, assisted by the vigor- 
ous blowing of the sailor, sprang up in the 
midst of the darkness. 

“At last!” cried Pencroff getting up; 
“T was never so nervous before in all my 
life !” 

The flat stones made a capital fire-place. 
The smoke went quite easily out at the 
narrow passage, the chimney drew, and an 
agreeable warmth was not long in being 
felt. 

They must now take great care not to let 
the fire go out, and always to keep some 
embers alight. It only needed care and 
attention, as they had plenty of wood and 
could renew their store at any time. 

Pencroff’s first thought was to use the 
fire in preparing a more nourishing supper 
than a dish of shell-fish. Two dozen eggs 
were brought by Harbert. The reporter, 
leaning up in a corner, watched these pre- 
parations without saying anything. A 
three-fold thought weighed on his mind. 
Was Cyrus still alive? If he was alive, 
where was he? If he had survived his 
fall, how was it that he had not found 
some means of making known his existence? 
As to Neb, he was roaming about the shore. 
He was like a body without a soul. 

Pencroff knew fifty ways of cooking eggs, 
but this time he had no choice, and was 
obliged to content himself with roasting 
them under the hot cinders. In a few min- 
utes the cooking was done and the seaman 
invited the reporter to take his share of the 
supper. Such was the first repast of the 
Castaways on this unknown coast. The 
hard eggs were excellent, and as eggs con- 
tam everything indispensable to man’s 
nourishment, these poor people thought 
themselves well off, and were much strength- 
ened by them. Oh! if only one of them 

Vor. VIII.—14 





had not been missing at thismeal! If the 
five prisoners who escaped from Richmond 
had been all there, under the piled up 
rocks, before this clear, crackling fire on 
the dry sand, what thanksgivings must they 
have rendered to heaven! But the most 
ingenious, the most learned, he who was 
their unquestioned chief, Cyrus Smith, 
was, alas! missing, amd his body had not 
even obtained a burial-place. 

Thus passed the 25th of March. Night 
had come on. Outside could be heard the 
howling of the wind and the monotonous 
sound of the surf breaking on the shore. 
The waves rolled the shingle backwards 
and forwards with a deafening noise. 

The reporter retired into a dark corner, 
after having shortly noted down the oc- 
currences of the day; the first appearance 
of this new land, the loss of their leader, 
the exploration of the coast, the incident 
of the matches, etc.; and then, overcome 
by fatigue, he managed to forget his sorrow 
in sleep. Harbert went to sleep directly. 
As to the sailor, he passed the night with 
one eye on the fire, which he kept well 
supplied with fuel. But one of the casta- 
ways did not sleep in the cave. The in- 
consolable, despairing Neb, notwithstand- 
ing all that his companions could say to 
induce him to take some rest, wandered all 
night long on the shore, calling on his 
master, 


CHAPTER VI. ‘ 

Tue inventory of the articles possessed 
by these castaways from the clouds, thrown 
upon a coast which appeared to be unin- 
habited, was soon made out. They had 
nothing, save the clothes which they were 
wearing at the time of the catastrophe. 
We must mention, however, a note-book 
and a watch which Gideon Spilett had 
kept, doubtless by inadvertence,—not a 
weapon, not a tool; not even a pocket- 
knife; for, while in the car, they had thrown 
out everything to lighten the balloon. The 
imaginary heroes of Daniel De Foe or of 
Wyss, as well as Selkirk and Raynal, ship- 
wrecked on Juan Fernandez and on the 
Archipelago of the Auklands, were never in 
such absolute destitution. Either they 
had abundant resources from their stranded 
vessel, in grain, cattle, tools, ammunition, 
or else some things were thrown up on the 
coast which supplied them with all the first 
necessities of life. But here there was no 
instrument whatever, not a utensil. From 
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nothing they must supply themselves with 
everything. 

And yet, if Cyrus Smith had been with 
them—if the engineer could have brought 
his practical science, his inventive mind, to 
bear on their situation, perhaps all hope 
would not have been lost. Alas! they 
must hope no longer to see Cyrus Smith 
again. ‘The castaways could expect noth- 
ing except from themselves and from that 
Providence which never abandons those 
whose faith is sincere. 

But ought they to establish themselves 
on this part of the coast, without trying to 
know to what continent it belonged, if it 
was inhabited, or if they were on the shore 
of a desert island ? 

It was an important question, and should 
be solved with the shortest possible delay. 
From its answer they would know what 
measures to take. However, according to 
Pencroff’s advice, it appeared best to wait 
a few days before undertaking an explora- 
tion. They must, in fact, prepare some 
provisions, and procure more strengthening 
food than eggs and mollusks. The ex- 
plorers, before undertaking new fatigues, 
must, first of all, recruit their strength. 


The Chimneys offered a retreat sufficient 


for the present. The fire was lighted, and 
it was easy to preserve some embers. 
There were plenty of shell-fish and eggs 
among the rocks and on the beach. It 
would be easy to kill a few of the pigeons 
which were flying by hundreds at the sum- 
mit of the plateau, either with sticks or 
stones. Perhaps the trees of the neighbor- 
ing forest would supply them with eatable 
fruit. Lastly, the sweet water was there. 

It was accordingly settled that for a few 
days they would remain at the Chimneys 
so as to prepare themselves for an expedi- 
tion, either along the shore or into the in- 
terior of the country. This plan suited 
Neb particularly. As obstinate in hisideas 
as in his presentimefits, he was in no haste 
to abandon this part of the coast, the scene 
of the catastrophe. He did not, he would 
not believe in the loss of Cyrus Smith. 
No! it did not seem to him possible that 
such a man had ended in this vulgar 
fashion—carried away by a wave, drowned 
in the floods, a few hundred feet from a 
shore. As long as the waves had not cast 
up the body of the engineer, as long as he, 
Neb, had not seen with his eyes, touched 
with his hands the corpse of his master, he 
would not believe in his death! And this 
idea rooted itself deeper than ever in his 





determined heart! An illusion, perhaps; 
but still an illusion to be respected, and 
one which the sailor did not wish to de- 
stroy. As for him, he hoped no longer; 
but there was no use in arguing with Neb. 
He was like the dog who will not leave the 
place where his master is buried, and his 
grief was such that, most probably, he 
would not survive him. 

This same morning, the 26th of March, 
at daybreak, Neb had set out on the shore 
in a northerly direction, and he had re- 
turned to the spot where the sea, no doubt, 
had closed over the unfortunate Smith. 

That day’s breakfast was composed 
solely of pigeons’ eggs and lithodomes. 
Harbert had found some salt deposited by 
evaporation in the hollow of the rocks, and 
this mineral was very welcome. 

The repast ended, Pencroff asked the re- 
porter if he wished to accompany Harbert 
and himself to the forest where they were 
going to try to hunt. But on considera- 
tion it was thought necessary that some 
one should remain at home to keep in the 
fire, and to be there in the highly im- 
probable event of Neb requiringaid. The 
reporter accordingly remained behind. 

“To the chase, Harbert,” said the sailor. 
“ We shall find ammunition on our way, and 
cut our weapons in the forest.” But at the 
moment of starting, Harbert observed that, 
since they had no tinder, it would, per- 
haps, be prudent to replace it by another 
substance. 

“ What ?” asked Pencroff. 

“ Burnt linen,” replied the boy. “ That 
could, in case of need, serve for tinder.”’ 

The sailor thought it a very sensible ad- 
vice. Only it had the inconvenience of 
necessitating the sacrifice of a piece of 
handkerchief. Notwithstanding, the thing 
was well worth while trying, and a part of 
Pencroff’s large checked handkerchief was 
soon reduced to the state of a half-burnt 
rag. This inflammable material was placed 
in the central chamber at the bottom of a 
little cavity in the rock, sheltered from all 
wind and damp. 

It was nine o'clock in the morning. The 
weather was threatening, and the breeze 
blew from the south-east. Harbert and 
Pencroff turned the angle of the Chimneys, 
not without having cast a look at the 
smoke which, just at that place, curled 
round a point of rock. They ascended the 
left bank of the river. 

Arrived at the forest, Pencroff broke, 
from the first tree, two stout branches, 
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which he transformed into clubs, the ends 
of which Harbert rubbed smooth on a rock. 
Oh! what would they not have given fora 
knife ! 

The two hunters now advanced into 
the long grass, following the bank. From 
the turning which directed its course to 
the south-west, the river narrowed gradu- 
ally, and the channel lay between high 
banks, over which the trees formed a 
double arch. Pencroff, lest they should 
lose themselves, resolved to follow the 
course of the stream, which would always 
lead them back to the point from which 
they started. But the bank was not with- 
out some obstacles; here, the flexible 
branches of the trees bent level with the 
current; there, were creepers and thorns 
which they had to break down with their 
sticks. Harbert often glided among the 
broken stumps with the agility of a young 
cat, and disappeared in the underwood. But 
Pencroff called him back directly, begging 
him not to wander away. Meanwhile, the 
sailor attentively observed the disposition 
and nature of the surrounding country. On 
the left bank, the ground, which was flat 
and marshy, rose imperceptibly towards 
the interior. It looked there like a net- 
work of liquid threads which, doubtless, 
reached the river by some underground 
drain. Sometimes a stream ran through 
the underwood, which they crossed without 
difficulty. The opposite shore appeared 
to be more uneven, and the valley through 
which the river flowed was more clearly 
visible. The hill, covered with trees dis- 
posed in terraces, intercepted the view. On 
the right bank walking would have been 
difficult, for the declivities fell suddenly, 
and the trees bending over the water 
were only sustained by the strength of 
their reots, 

It is needless fo add that this forest, as 
well as the coast already surveyed, was 
destitute of any sign of human life. Pen- 
croff only saw traces of quadrupeds, fresh 
footprints of animals, the species of which 
he could not recognize. In all proba- 
bility, and such was also Harbert’s opinion, 
some had been left by formidable wild 
beasts, which, doubtless, would give them 
some trouble; but nowhere did they ob- 
serve the mark of an axe on the trees, nor 
the ashes of a fire, nor the impression of a 
human foot. On this they might, probably, 
congratulate themselves, for on any land in 
the middle of the Pacific the presence of 
man was, perhaps, more to be feared than 





desired. Harbert and Pencroff, speaking 
little, for the difficulties of the way were 
great, advanced very slowly, and, after 
walking for an hour, had scarcely gone 
more than a mile. As yet, the hunt had 
not been successful. However, some birds 
sang and fluttered in the foliage, and ap- 
peared very timid, asif man had inspired 
them with an instinctive fear. Among 
others, Harbert descried, in a marshy part 
of the forest, a bird with a long, pointed 
beak, closely resembling the king-fisher, 
but its plumage was not fine, though of a 
metallic brilliancy. 

“ That must be a jacamar,” said Harbert, 
trying to get nearer. 

“This will be a good opportunity to 
taste jacamar,” replied the sailor, “if that 
fellow is in a humor to be roasted!” 

Just then, a stone, cleverly thrown by 
the boy, struck the creature on the wing, 
but the blow did not disable it, and the 
jacamar ran off and disappeared in an in- 
stant. 

“ How clumsy I am!” cried Harbert. 

“No, no, my boy!” replied the sailor. 
“The blow was well aimed; many a one 
would have missed it altogether. Come, 
don’t be vexed with yourself. We shall 
catch it another day ?” 

In proportion as the hunters advanced, 
the trees, more scattered, became magnifi- 
cent, but none bore eatable fruit. Pen- 
croff searched in vain for some of those 
precious palm-trees which are employed in 
sO many ways in domestic life, and which 
have been found as far as the fortieth 
parallel in the northern hemisphere, and 
to the thirty-fifth only in the southern 
hemisphere. But this forest was only com- 
posed of conifer, such as deodaras, al- 
ready recognized by Harbert, the Douglas 
pine, similar to those which grow on the 
north-west coast of America, and splendid 
firs, measuring a hundred and fifty feet in 
height. 

At this moment a flock of birds, of a 
small size and pretty plumage, with long, 
glancing tails, dispersed themselves among 
the branches, strewing their feathers, which 
covered the ground as with fine down. 
Harbert picked up a few of these feathers, 
and after examining them said, “ These are 
couroucous.” 

“T should prefer a moor-cock or guinea- 
fowl,” replied Pencroff; “still, if they are 
good to eat 2 ' : 

“ They are good to eat, and indeed their 
flesh is very delicate,” replied Harbert. 
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“ Besides, if I don’t mistake, it is easy to 
approach and kill them with a stick.” 

The sailor and the lad, creeping along 
the grass, arrived at the foot of a tree, 
whose lower branches were covered with 
little birds. The couroucous were waiting 
the passage of insects which served for 
their nourishment. Their feathery feet 
could be seen clasping the slender twigs 
which supported them. 

The hunters then rose, and using their 
sticks like scythes, mowed down whole 
rows of these couroucous, who never 
thought of flying away, and stupidly al- 
lowed themselves to be knocked off. A 
hundred were already heaped on the 
ground, before the others made up their 
minds to fly. 

“Well,” said Pencroff, “here is game 
which is quite within the reach of hunters 
like us. We have only to put out our 
hands and take it.” 

The sailor strung the couroucous, like 
larks, on flexible twigs, and they continued 
their exploration. ‘The stream here made 
a bend towards the south, but this défour 
was, probably, not prolonged, for the river 
must have its source in the mountain, and 


be supplied by the melting of the snow 
which covered the ‘sides of the central 


cone. 

The particular object of their expedition 
was, as has been said, to procure the great- 
est possible quantity of game for the in- 
habitants of the Chimneys. It must he 
acknowledged that as yet this object had 
not been obtained. So the sailor actively 
pursued his researches. Once, when some 
animal, which he had not even time to 
recognize, fled into the long grass, he ex- 
claimed, “If we only had the dog Top!” 
But Top had disappeared at the same time 
as his master, and had probably perished 
with him. 

Towards three o'clock, new flocks of 
birds were seen through certain trees, at 
whose aromatic berries they were pecking, 
those of the juniper-tree among others. 
Suddenly a loud trumpet-call resounded 
through the forest. This strange and son- 
orous call was produced by the ruffed 
grouse, or the “ tétra,” of the United States. 
They soon saw several couples, whose 
plumage was a rich chestnut brown, mot- 
tled with dark brown, and tail of the same 
color. Harbert recognized the males by 
the two wing-like appendages raised on the 
neck. Pencroff determined to get hold of 
at least one of these gallinacez, which 


_tétras returned to their nests. 





are as large as fowls, and whose flesh is 
better than that of a pullet. But it was 
difficult, for they would not allow them- 
selves to be approached. After several 
fruitless attempts, which resulted in nothing 
but scaring the tétras, the sailor said to the 
lad : 

“ Decidedly, since we can’t kill them on 
the wing, we must try to take them with a 
line.” 

“ Like a fish ?” cried Harbert, much sur- 
prised at the proposal. 

“Like a fish,” replied the sailor, quite 
seriously. Pencroff had found in the 
grass half a dozen tétras’ nests, each hav- 
ing three or four eggs. He took great 
care not to touch these nests, to which their 
proprietors would not fail to return. It 
was around these that he meant to stretch 
his lines,—not snares, but real fishing lines. 
He took Harbert some distance from the 
nests and there prepared his singular ap- 
paratus with all the care which a disciple 
of Izaak Walton would have used. Har- 
bert watched the work with great interest, 
though rather doubting its success. The 
lines were made of fine creepers, fastened 
one to the other, of the length of fifteen or 
twenty feet. Thick, strong thorns, the 
points bent back, which were supplied from 
a dwarf acacia bush, were fastened to the 
ends of the creepers, by way of hooks. 
Large red worms, which were crawling on 
the ground, furnished bait. 

This done, Pencroff, passing into the 
grass, and concealing himself skillfully, 
placed the end of the lines, armed with 
hooks, near the tétras’ nests; then he re- 
turned, took the other ends, and hid with 
Harbert behind a large tree. There they 
both waited patiently ; though it must be 
said, that Harbert.did not reckon much on 
the success of the inventive Pencroff. 

A whole half-hour passed; then, as 
the sailor had surmised, several couples of 
They walk- 
ed along, pecking the ground, and not 
suspecting in any way the presence of the 
hunters, who, besides, had taken care to 
place themselves to leeward of the gal- 
linacee. 

The lad felt at this moment highly in- 
terested. He held his breath, and Pen- 
croff, his eyes staring, his mouth open, his 
lips advanced, as if about to taste a piece 
of tétra, scarcely breathed. 

Meanwhile, the birds walked about 
among the hooks, without taking any 
notice of them. Pencroff then gave little 
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tugs, which moved the bait as if the worms 
had been still alive. 

The sailor undoubtedly felt much greater 
anxiety than does the fisherman, for he does 
not see his prey coming through the water, 
The jerks attracted the attention of the 
gallinacez, and they attacked the hooks 
with their beaks. ‘Three voracious tétras 
swallowed at the same moment bait 
and hook. Suddenly, with a smart jerk, 
Pencroff “struck” his line, and flapping 
of wings showed that the birds were 
taken. 

“Hurrah!” he cried, rushing towards 
the game, of which he made himself master 
in an instant. 

Harbert clapped his hands. It was the 
first time that he had ever seen birds taken 





with a line, but the sailor modestly con- 
fessed that it was not his first attempt, and 
that, besides, he could not claim the merit 
of invention, 

“ And at any rate,” added he, “ situated 
as we are, we must hope to hit upon many 
other contrivances.” 

The tétras were fastened by their claws, 
and Pencroff, delighted at not having to 
appear before their companions with empty 
hands, and observing that the day had be- 
gun to decline, judged it best to return to 
their dwelling. 

The direction was indicated by the 
river, whose course they had only to follow, 
and towards six o'clock, tired enough with 
their excursion, they arrived at the Chim- 
neys. 


(Te be continued.) 


A FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


PART I. 


SERGEANT Kart REUTNER had never 


found a four-leaved clover. He had often 
looked for them—at home in Bavaria, in 
the green meadows at the foot of the stern 
giant, Watzman; and in America, on the 
sunny prairies of Illinois. But he had 
never found one. “ It is luck; I shall not 
have luck before I find the four leaf of 
clover,” he had said, half jesting, many a 
time, to himself or to gay comrades. And 
in his secret heart he was not without a 
shadow of superstition about it. It had 
again and again happened that some one 
by his side had stooped and picked a four- 
leaved clover, upon which he was just on 
the point of treading, while his eyes were 
searching eagerly for it. It did seem as if 
Karl could never see the magic little leaf, 
and why should this not mean something? 
Whence came the world wide belief in the 
spell, if it be merely an idle fancy? 

But now Karl Reutner was to find his 
four-leaved clover. There it was, gently 
waving in the wind, not two feet away from 
his eyes. Karl was lying low on the 
ground. He was not looking for four- 
leaved clover ; he was listening with every 
faculty sharply concentrated, waiting for 
a sound which seemed to him inexplicably 
delayed. He was lying in a trench before 





Gettysburg, and he was impatient for the 
order to fire. 

The gentle summer breeze stirred the 
grass blades on the upper edge of the 
trench, and parting them, showed one tall 
four-leaved clover. With an exclamation 
of delight, Karl dropped his musket, picked 
the clover, fastened it in the band of his 
cap, and lifting up the cap, imprudently 
waved it to the right and left, calling down 
the line: “Good luck, boys! The four 
leaf of clover !” 

The next Karl knew, it was night— 
dark, starless, chilly night. He was alone; 
a dreadful silence, broken now and then by 
more dreadful groans, reigned all around. 
He was naked; he could not move; ter- 
rible pains were racking his breast. Some- 
thing was firmly clutched in his right hand, 
but he could not lift his arm to see what it 
was ; neither could he unclasp his hand. 

The battle of Gettysburg was over, and 
Karl was shot through the lungs. “Good 
luck, boys! The four leaf of clover!” had 
been his last words, hardly spoken before 
the waving cap had proved a mark for a 
rebel sharp-shooter, and Karl had fallen 
back apparently dead. 

No time then for one comrade to help 
another. In a few moments more his 
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company had gone, leaving behind many 
of its brave fellows wounded, dying, dead. 
In the night Karl had been stripped by 
rebel prowlers, and left for dead. Only 
his cap remained; that was so firmly 
clutched in his right hand, they could not 
take it from him. Withered, drooping 
above the tarnished gilt wreath on the 
band, hung the four-leaved clover; but 
Karl could not see it. He remembered it, 
however, and as he struggled in his fever- 
ish half delirium to recall the last moments 
before he fell, he muttered to himself: 
“The four leaf of clover brought this of 
luck; bad luck to begin.” 

The feeble sounds caught the ear of an- 
other party of rebels, searching for their 
wounded. As the dark lantern flashed its 
slender ray of light upon Karl’s figure, and 
the rebel officer saw the United States 
badge on the cap, he turned away. But 
at Karl’s voice and the broken English: 
“Water! For God’s love, one water!” he 
turned back. The blue eyes and the yel- 
low hair had a spell in them for the dark- 
haired Southerner. There had been a 
Gretchen once with whom he had roamed 
many a moonlight night, in Heidelberg. 
Her eyes and her hair, and the pretty 
broken English she had learned from him, 
were like these. 

“Pick him up, boys; he’ll count for one, 
damn him!” were the words under which 
he hid his sudden sympathy from the 
angry and resentful men who obeyed his 
orders. But afterward he went many 
times secretly to the ambulance to see if 
that yellow-haired German boy were still 
alive, and were covered by blankets. 

Of the terrible journey to Libby Prison 
Karl knew nothing. A few days after it 
he came again, slowly and painfully, to his 
consciousness, as he had that first night 
on the battle-field, like one awakening 
from a frightful and confused dream. He 
was on the damp dungeon floor; a pre- 
tense of a pallet beneath him. When he 
tried to speak, a strange, gurgling sound 
filled his throat. 

“Better not try to talk,” said the sur- 
geon, who happened to be standing near. 

“ Am I dying?” said Karl. 

“No, not just yet,” laughed the brutal 
surgeon; “but you won’t last long. Our 
boys haven't left you any lungs.” 

It was too true. The bullet had gone 
through both lungs. In one there was a 
hole into which a man might put his fist. 
Kar! shut his eyes and again the vision of 





the waving clover leaf floated before them. 
He fell asleep, and dreamed that he was 
lying in a field filled with four-leaved 
clovers, and that a beautiful, dark-haired 
girl was gathering them and bringing them 
to him by handfuls. When he waked he 
saw a kind face bending over him, and felt 
something pressed between his lips. One 
of his fellow prisoners was trying to feed 
him with bread soaked in wine. Ah, the 
heroes of Libby Prison! Almost all those 
who came out alive from that hell of tor- 
tures, did so because other men had freely 
spent their lives for them. 

All Karl’s fellow prisoners loved him. 
His fair face, beautiful blue eyes, and 
golden-brown hair, his broken English, 
and his pathetic patience, appealed to 
every heart. Every man saved the soft 
part of his bread for him; and on this, with 
occasionally a few drops of wine, he lived 
—that is, he did not* die, but he did not 
gain; the wound did not heal, and each 
day his strength grew less and less, long 
after it had seemed that he could not be 
weaker and live. But hope never for- 
sook him. ‘The four-leaved clover, folded 
in a bit of paper, was hid in the lining of 
his cap. Sometimes he took it out, showed 
it to the prisoners, and told them the 
story. 

“Tt has brought to me such bad luck, 
you see; but I think it shall bring one luck 
better; it is a true sign; there is time 
yet.” 

The men shrugged their shoulders. 
They thought Karl a little weakened in 
intellect by his sufferings; but they did 
not contradict him. 

Three months later Karl was again lying 
on the ground at midnight, alone, helpless. 
An exchange of prisoners had been ar- 
ranged, and he, with most of his friends, 
had been carried to City Point. They ar- 
rived there at five in the afternoon. The sun 
was still high and hot, and Karl being one 
of the feeblest of the prisoners was laid 
behind an old hogshead, for shade. Boat 
load after boat load pushed off from the 
wharf; but he was not taken. He could 
not speak except in the faintest whisper; 
he could not move; there he lay, utterly 
helpless, hearing all the stir and bustle of 
the loading of the boats, then the plashing 
of the oars, then the silence, then the re- 
turn of the boats, more bustle, more de- 
partures, and then the dreadful silence 
again. 

He had been laid in such a position 
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that he could see nothing but the planks 
of the hogshead. It was old and decayed, 
and rats were crawling in and out of it. 
They crawled and ran over Karl and he 
could not stir. The sun went down; the 
twilight deepened into darkness. The last 
boat had gone; in an agony almost mad- 
dening Karl lay listening for the oars, and 
trying to persuade himself that it was not 
yet too late for one more boat to come 
back. 

A cold wind blew off the water; he had 
nothing over him but a bit of ragged car- 
pet; under his head an old army coat 
rolled up for a pillow. 

A rebel soldier came by and tried to 
take this away. Karl spoke no word, but 
lifted his eyes and looked him full in the 
face. The man dropped his hold of the 
overcoat, and walked away. Eight o’clock, 
—nine,—ten,—no sound on the deserted 
wharf except the dull thud of the waves 
against its sides, and the occasional splash 
of a fierce rat, swimming away. But Karl 
heard nothing. He had swooned. The 


fatigue of the trip, the exposure to the air, 
the long day without food, and still more 
the utter loss of hope, had drained his last 
strength. However, in after days, recall- 
ing this terrible night, he always said “I 


not once my four leaf of clover forget. I say 
to myself, it is the luck to go to Heaven 
that it have bring me; and yet all the 
time, I know in my heart that I am not to 
die; that I have luck in the over world 
yet.” 

Karl was right. By one of those inexplic- 
able but uncontrollable impulses, on which 
the life and the death of man have so often 
hung, the young officer who had had charge 
of moving the prisoners from the wharf to 
the transport, was led to return once more 
to make sure that no man had been left 
behind. 

Karl was not the only one. There were 
two others who had been laid, as he was, 
in the shade, and out of sight, and who 
had been too weak to call for help. It 
was nearly midnight when these three un- 
conscious and apparently dying men were 
carried on board the ship. The other two 
soon revived, but Karl knew nothing until 
he had been for two days tenderly nursed 
in one of the Philadelphia hospitals. Even 
there he had only a half consciousness of 
himself, or his surroundings. Fever had 
set in; he was delirious a great part of the 
time, for two months; even when he was 
not, his broken English, and his frequent 





reference to the “four leaf of clover,” pre- 
vented the nurses from believing him fully 
sane, 

At last one blessed Sunday, there came 
to the hospital a young lady who spoke 
German. At the first sound of the broken 
syllables, she went quickly to his bedside, 
and saying to the nurse, “I can speak to 
this poor fellow in his own language ;” she 
said a few words to Karl in German. The 
effect was magical. 

He lifted himself up suddenly in bed, 
and exclaiming “Ach mein Gott,” poured 
out such a flood of incoherent, grateful, 
bewildered German that the best of schol- 
ars need not have been ashamed at failing 
to comprehend him. Karl had found a 
friend. Every day she went to see him— 
carried him the food he needed, found out 
from him the names of his friends, and 
wrote letters to them in German. 

One day he said to her. “ You cannot 
be my girl of the four leaf of clover. You 
have eyes like the heaven, like mine; but 
her eyes were like eyes of a deer that is 
afraid.” 

Then he told the story of the clover, 
and showed her the creased and faded 
leaf. 

It seemed almost a miracle that the frag- 
ile, crumbling little thing should not have 
been lost, in all these months. But no 
Roman Catholic devotee ever clung more 
superstitiously to a relic than did Karl 
Reutner to his “ four leaf of clover.” 

Often in his delirious attacks he would 
call for it, and not be pacified, until the 
nurses, who had learnt to humor the whim, 
would put the paper into his hand. Now 
that he was better, he kept it carefully in 
the inner compartment of his pocket-book, 
and rarely took it out. It was enough to 
look in and see that it was safe. 

Karl's only relatives in this country were 
a brother and sister who lived in Chicago. 
The brother was a manufacturer of fringes, 
buttons, and small trimmings, and the sis- 
ter had married an engraver, also a Ger- 
man. They were industrious working 
people, preserving in their new homes all 
the simple-hearted ways of their life in the 
old world. When Karl was drafted for the 
war, they had tried in vain to induce him 
to let them put their little savings together 
to buy a substitute for him. “No, no, I 
will not have it,” he said, “my life is no 
more than another man’s life that it should 
be saved. There are brothers and sisters 
to all. I haveno wife; it is the men with- 
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out wives that must go to fight.” On these 
two simple households the news from Get- 
tvsburg fell with crushing weight. 

“ Karl Reutner, killed;” only three words, 
and there were long columns of names with 
the same bitter word following them. But 
into few houses was carried greater sorrow 
than into these. Wilhelm Reutner and 
Karl were twins. From their babyhood 
they had never been separated, had never 
disagreed. ‘Together they had come to 
the new world to seek their fortunes; to- 
gether they had slowly built up the busi- 
ness which their father had followed in 
Berlin; they lived together; and Wilhelm’s 
babies knew no difference in love and care 
between their uncle Karl and their father. 
The sister was much younger; Wilhelm 
and Karl had laid by their first earnings, 
to bring her out to join them, and for some 
years they had all lived in one family in 
such peace and happiness as are not often 
seen among laboring people of American 
birth. No thought of discontent, no dream 
of ambition for a higher position, entered 
their heads. Home love, comfort, industry, 
and honesty—these were the watchwords 
of their lives, the key-notes of all their ac- 
tions. When Wilhelm and Annette were 
married, there was no change in this at- 
mosphere of content and industry, except 
an immeasurable increase of happiness as 
child after child came, bringing the in- 
effable sunshine of babyhood into the two 
households. 

Just before this sad news of Karl's death, 
a new and very great element of enjoy- 
ment had been introduced into Wilhelm’s 
family. Margaret Warren had come to 
live in his house. 

Margaret Warren was the daughter of a 
Congregationalist minister. Her life had 
been passed in small country villages in 
the Western States. She had known pri- 
vations, hardships, discomforts of all sorts; 
her father was a gentleman and a scholar, 
and wretchedly out of place in the pioneer 
western life; he did not understand the 
people; the people misinterpreted him; 
his heart was full of love for their souls, 
and a burning desire to bring them to 
Christ ; but he wounded their self love, and 
they offended his instincts, at every step; 
the consequence was that he found him- 
self at middle age with an invalid wife and 
six children, a disappointed, unsuccessful 
man. Margaret was the eldest daughter, and 
for the first fourteen years of her life, her 
father’s constant companion. The only 





unalloyed pleasure he had was in the care- 
ful training of her mind. Margaret Warren 
was, at sixteen, a rare girl ; she was far better 
fitted than most boys are, to enter college. 
But all this learning did not in the least 
unfit her for practical duties. She was her 
mother’s stay as well as her father’s delight; 
she understood housekeeping as well as she 
did Greek, and found as true a pleasure in 
contriving how to make a garment out of 
slender material, as in demonstrating a 
problem in Euclid. Until her seventeenth 
year she had been unflaggingly brave, hope- 
ful, content, in this hard life. But as she 
saw the years slowly making all the burdens 
heavier; her mother growing feebler, the 
family growing larger, she began to ask 
herself what the end would be; and she 
found no answer to the question. A vague 
feeling, that she herself ought to find some 
way of making her mother and her five 
little brothers and sisters more comfort- 
able, haunted her thoughts by night and 
day. She sawthe secret of her father’s 
failure more clearly than the most discon- 
tented of his parishioners ever saw it. She 
knew things could never be any better. 
“Oh why did papa ever undertake to 
preach,” she said to herself, over‘and over; 
her affectionate reverence for him made 
her feel guilty inthe thought. Yet it press- 
ed upon her more and more heavily. 

“Each place we go to isa little poorer 
than the one before it,” she repeated, “ and 
yet, each year we need a little more money 
instead of less; and mamma is growing 
weaker and more tired evéry day. If 1 
could only get a good school I could earn 
as much money as papa does by preaching. 
I know I could teach well; and then I 
could learn too,” unconsciously to herself, 
the desire for a wider knowledge and ex- 
perience of life entered largely into Mar- 
garet’s desire to be ateacher. She had 
uncommon executive ability, and without 
knowing it, was beginning to be cramped 
by her limited sphere. 

Through the help of a clergyman in 
Chicago, an old class-mate of Mr. Warren's 
Margaret realized her dream. It was a 
bitter day for the little household in the 
parsonage when she left them. With tears 
streaming down their cheeks the children 
clung to her, and her mother was pale and 
speechless with grief; but Margaret bravely 
kept back all traces of her own sorrow, and 
went away with a smiling face. The next 
day she wrote to her mother: 

“ Dear, precious, tired Mamma, it would 
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break my heart to think of you working 
away without me to help you, and when I 
recall your face on the door-step yester- 
day, if I were not borne up by an instinct 
that I shall very soon help you much more 
than I could at home. Only think I can 
already send you seventy-five or a hundred 
dollars every quarter—half as much as 
papa’s salary; and I know] shall very soon 
save a great deal more.” 

Margaret was right. Such a teacher as 
she had only to be known to be recognized. 
Her text-book training had been singularly 
thorough and accurate, but this was the 
least of her qualifications as a teacher. In 
the first place she loved children with all 
her heart; in the second place, she loved 
nature and truth with the passion of a de- 
votee. That life could be dull to a human 
being was a mystery to her; every new 
discovery in art or science was a stimulus 
and delight to her; the simplest every day 
fact had significance and beauty to her; her 
own existence was rich, full, harmonious, 
and out of her abundance she gave un- 
consciously far more than she dreamed to 
every being that came in contact with her. 
There was not a pupil in her school who 
was not more or less electrified by her 
enthusiasm and love. The standard of 
scholarship was rapidly raised; but this 
was a less test of her power than the ele- 
vation and stimulus given to the whole 
moral tone of the school in which she taught. 
Teachers as well as pupils were lifted to 
a higher plane by intercourse with her. 
Strangers meeting her in the street went 
about asking “who is that girl with the 
radiant face? She always looks as if she 
had just heard some good news.” 

At the end of two years Margaret was 
the principal of the highest school in the 
city, at a salary nearly twice as large as her 
father’s. But her ambition was not yet 
satisfied. She longed to be at the head of 
aschool of her own, where she should be 
untrammeled in all respects, and free to 
carry out her own theories. This was her 
one air-castle, and, with a view to this, she 
planned all her life. Three hours every 
day she spent in hard study or reading. 
Only the best of constitutions could have 
borne such a strain, but Margaret had come, 
on her mother's side, of an indomitable 
New England stock. It was in carrying 
out this scheme of educating herself more 
perfectly that Margaret had come to live 
in Wilhelm Reutner’s house. Wilhelm’s 
two little daughters had been in her first 





school. They were singularly gentle and 
well-bred children, and held themselves 
always a little aloof from their companions. 
One day Margaret discovered accidentally 
that they spoke both German and French 
fluently. ‘“ How is this, little ones,” she 
said; “who taught you so many lan- 
guages ?” 

“Oh, papa always speaks to us in Ger- 
man, and mamma in French,” said they. 

“And uncle Karl, too,” added the 
youngest, with a sad face. “Uncle Karl 
that has gone to the war.”’ 

That afternoon Margaret walked home 
with the children from school. As they 
drew near a block of small two-story 
wooden houses, Margaret’s eye was attract- 
ed by two balconies full of flowers. “Oh, 
how lovely !” she exclaimed. 

“That’s our house. Those are Uncle 
Karl's flowers,” cried both the children in 
a breath; “we take all the care of them 
now he has gone. He said we might.” 

The front of the little house was like a 
terraced garden. Margaret had never seen 
anything like it. Every window-sill had 
its box of flowers, and above the door was 
a balcony full to overflowing of geraniums, 
nasturtiums, fuchsias, and white phlox. 
Margaret stood for so long a time looking at 
them that the children grew impatient, and 
pulled her with gentle force into the house. 

Annette came forward with a shy, sweet 
courtesy to meet the unexpected guest. 

“We talk your name very much, Made- 
moiselle,” she said; “to see you will be 
to the father a happiness.” ‘Then Wilhelm 
thanked her with warm fervor for her good- 
ness to the children, and before he had 
finished speaking, the children, who had 
disappeared upon entering the house, came 
running back with their hands full of scarlet, 
yellow and white blossoms, and showered 
them upon Margaret's lap. 

“ Butmy children, my children !"’ remon- 
strated their mother. ; 

“Uncle Karl said we might pick always 
some for a pretty lady,” cried they, “ and 
is not the teacher pretty? Did we not tell 
you she looked like the Madonna ?”’ 

It was not the first time that Margaret's 
face had been compared to that of the 
Sistine Madonna; always, however, with a 
qualification, for that calm and placid 
Madonna has far less joy in her face than 
was in Margaret Warren’s bright counten- 
ance. 

“Yes, the children say rightly, young 
lady. ‘They have done well to bring you 
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the flowers as our far away Karl would 
have done,” said Wilhelm gravely, still 
standing before Margaret. ; 

Margaret felt as if she were in a dream. 
She had come expecting to find two plain, 
honest working people, to whom she could 
without difficulty say that she would like 
to come and board in their family for the 
sake of learning to speak German and 
French. Instead, she felt as if she had been 
received by a prince and princess in dis- 
guise; so subtle a power have noble 
thoughts, simplicity of heart, and love of 
beauty to invest men and women with a 
dignity greater than splendor can give. 

Margaret made stammering work of 
her request. It was received with great 
surprise, but with the same dignified sim- 
plicity of demeanor and speech. 

“We have never thought that a stranger 
could come under our roof, and pay for the 
food,” said Annette, with a shade of pride 
in her voice; “and it might be that our 
living would displease you.” 

“But the teacher is not as a stranger, 
when Annettechen and Mariska so love 
her,” said Wilhelm, who was on Mar- 
garet’s side from the beginning. “ But do 
you remember, young lady, that you have 
never known such ways as are our ways? 
It would be a great shame to my heart if 
you were not at ease in my house; and 
we cannot change.” 

With every word that Wilhelm and 
Annette spoke, Margaret grew more and 
more anxious to carry her point. : 

“Tt is you who do not know,” she said, 
“how very simply and plainly I have al- 
ways lived at home, and it is so that I 
would wish to live, even if I had much 
money. My father is a poor minister ; my 
mother has never, in all her life, had so 
pretty a home as this.” . 

And Margaret sighed, as she looked 
around at the picturesque little ‘sitting- 
room; its white porcelain stove was now 
converted into a sort of altar, holding two 
high. candlesticks, made out of the polish- 
ed horns of antelopes—a crimson candle 
in one, and a yellow one in the other, and 
between the two a square stone jar of dark, 
blue and gray Flemish ware, filled with 
white amaranths. Low oaken chests, 
simply but quaintly carved, stood on each 
side the stove, and a row of tiles, maroon 
colored and white, with pictures of storks, 
and herons, and edelweiss flowers, and 
pine trees on them, was above each chest. 
The furniture was all of oak, old and dark. 





It had belonged to Annette’s mother, in 
Lorraine. The floor was of yellow pine, 
white and shining, and gay braided rugs, 
with borders of tufted worsted balls, cover- 
ed the greater part of it. Flowers filled 
every window, and on the walls were prints 
of Albert Durer, of Teniers, of Holbein, of 
Raphael—cheap prints, but rendering the 
masters’ works truthfully. In one corner 
stood a large violoncello, and in another, 
above a shelf filled with music, hung a 
violin case wreathed with evergreens. This 
was Karl’s. In the other two corners were 
odd oaken cabinets with glass doors, and 
a figure of St. Nicholas on the top. On 
these shelves were wax and glass and 
wooden toys. These were the Christ- 
mas gifts of many years. The whole room 
was like a bit of the quiet German Tyrol 
set in the center of the bustling and breath- 
less American city; but Margaret did not 
know this. She only felt a bewildered 
sense of repose and delight and wonder, 
mixed with a yearning recognition of the 
beautiful life which must be lived in this 
simple home. 

When Annette heard that Margaret's 
father was a poor pastor, her face lighted 
up. “My mother also was the daughter of 
a pastor,” she said; “and is it then that 
the good pastors are poor in this country 
also?” Annette had thus far known only 
rich and prosperous ones in the rich and 
prosperous city. 

Wilhelm, too, felt that a barrier was re- 
moved between him and the “teacher” 
when he heard that she had lived as a 
daughter lives, in the home of a poor 
country pastor. He no longer feared that 
she could not be content in his house ; and 
his heart had been strangely warm to- 
wards Margaret from the first moment. 

“ There is Karl's room, which would be 
sunny and warm, if it were not too small,” 
he said inquiringly, turning to Annette. 

“And the big closet with a window— 
would it not be that the teacher could 
use when she would study ?” said Annette, 
who remembered the [ittle room in which 
her grandfather had kept his few books, 
and sat when he was writing, and must not 
be interrupted. 

Margaret’s face flushed with pleasure. 
The matter was evidently settled. It 
was already beginning to be a matter of 
hospitality in these kindly hearts, and the 
only question was how they could make 
her happiest and most comfortable. The 
children danced with joy, and taking Mar- 
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garet’s hands in theirs, they drew her to- 
wards the stairway, saying: 

“ Come, see Uncle Karl's room; it is the 
nicest in the house.” 

It was, indeed, a lovely room, with its 
one window looking out on the great blue 
lake. 

“It is too small,” said Annette, as she 
stood with Margaret on the threshold; 
“but there is also this closet,” and she 
threw open a door into a second, still small- 
er room, also with one window to the east. 

“Oh !” exclaimed Margaret. “Can you 
spare them both? That will be perfect. My 
good friends, I cannot thank you enough.” 

Wilhelm looked at Margaret with a 
steadfast, half-dreamy gaze. The German 
nature is a strangely magnetic one, under 
all its phlegmatic and prosaic exterior. 

“TI havea belief that it is I and my 
house who are laid under debt by you, 
teacher,” he said, with singular earnest- 
ness. 

So it was settled that Margaret should 
come to live with the Reutners, and should 
have Karl's room till he returned from the 
war. 

She wished to come at once, but Wil- 
helm insisted on a week’s interval. An- 
nette looked puzzled; she knew of no 
reason for the delay; but Wilhelm was 
firm, and Margaret did not press the matter. 

Seven days later, when Margaret went 
home again, with Annettechen and Mar- 
iska,—this time really going home,—she 
hardly knew the little rooms. Wilhelm had 
painted the walls of a soft gray; he had 
taken away the closet door, made the door- 
way into an arch, and hung it with cur- 
tains of plain gray cloth, of the same shade 
as the walls. A narrow strip of plain 
crimson paper bordered the rooms; a set 
of plain book shelves on the wall were 
edged with the same crimson paper. A 
small table, with a crimson cloth, and a 
comfortable arm chair, also of crimson, 
stood in the room which had been called 
the closet. Under each window he had 
put a larger balcony shelf, and filled it with 
gay flowers, such as were on the shelves 
below. 

Margaret's eyes filled with tears. She 
turned, and saw Wilhelm and Annette 
standing behind ‘her, their faces glowing 
with welcome and hope that she would be 
pleased. 

“Do not try to say that you like it, 
teacher,” said Wilhelm; “we see in your 
eyes that you are more glad than we had 





hoped we could make you.” And with a 
delicacy which touched Margaret even 
more deeply than she had been touched by 
the adorning of her rooms, he drew An- 
nette away, and left her alone. 

One month from this day, Wilhelm, An- 
nette and Margaret were sitting alone in 
the little sitting-room. ‘The children had 
gone to bed. It wasa sultry evening. An- 
nette had put out the large lamp, and Wil- 
helm was reading the newspaper by the 
light of a candle in one of the Tyrolean 
candlesticks. Suddenly he groaned aloud, 
dropped the candlestick, and fell back in his 
chair. The candle was extinguished, and 
they were left in darkness. Helplessly the 
two women groped for another light, Wil- 
helm’s heavy breathing terrifying them 
more and more every moment, and poor 
Annette crying : 

“Wilhelm, oh, my Wilhelm! 
dead! He is dead!” 

Wilhelm Reutner was a strong and ro- 
bust man. It was the first time in his life 
that he had ever lost his consciousness. But 
the fatal words, “Karl Reutner—killed,” 
had flashed upon his eyes with an indes- 
cribable shock of surprise and anguish. 
He had not even known that Karl's regi- 
ment was at Gettysburg. He was reading 
the accounts of the battle with no es- 
pecial interest, and it was by accident that 
he had glanced at the lists of killed and 
wounded. When he came to himself he 
gasped out, “ Karl, Karl!” and then fainted 
again. 

“Oh! our Karl is killed!” cried 


He is 


An- 
nette ; “it will kill my Wilhelm, too ;” and 
she fell on her knees, clasping her hus- 
band’s head to her bosom, and calling : 
“ But, Wilhelm, thou hast the little ones, 


and thou hast me. Oh, do not die, darl- 
ing!” 

He soon revived, but could not speak. 
He turned most piteous looks first at An- 
nette, then at Margaret. 

“Yes, Mr. Reutner,” said Margaret, who 
had taken up the paper, and saw the name, 
“we know it, too. It is your dear brother's 
name. But you must remember that these 
lists are often wrong. A great many people 
have been reported killed who have been 
only taken prisoners. I do not believe 
your brother is dead.” 

Wilhelm groaned. Hope could find no 
place in his heart. “Oh why did I not 
compel him to stay at home?” he said 
“What is this cursed country to us that 
we should die for it ?” 
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“ Dh! yes,” sobbed Annette, “ we all knelt 
to Karl! Wilhelm had tears like the rain 
on his face, to beseech that he would let us 
pay that another man should go; but he 
said that the man with no wife should go to 
the fight, and he was angry at the last, even 
with Wilhelm.” 

“TI think your brother was very right,” 
said Margaret quietly, taking Wilhelm’s 
hand in hers; “if he were my own broth- 
er, even if he had been killed, I should still 
rejoice that he had been noble enough to 
give his life for the right.” 

“For the Fatherland, yes,” said Wilhelm, 
“ but not for this land we need not to love. 
It is not anything to us, except that we 
must live. Weare Germans; we are not 
of your blood,” and Wilhelm looked almost 
fiercely at Margaret. 

“ All men are of one blood, when the 
fight is that all men may be free, my friend,” 
said Margaret, still more quietly, with a 
voice trembling with sympathy, and yet firm 
with enthusiasm. “ Whatever land it had 


been which first began the fight for free- 
dom to all, I would send my brothers to 
die under its banners—I would go myself! 
But I do not believe your Karl is dead. I 
cannot tell why I have so strong a feeling 


that he is still alive, but I have no doubt 
of it—none !” 

Margaret’s hopefulness was not shared 
by Wilhelm. He refused to listen to any 
of her suggestions. Weeks later a letter 
came from Karl's friend, Gustave Boeh- 
mer, who was in the same company, and 
was lying in the trench, next to Karl, 
when he was shot. Wilhelm read the let- 
ter aloud, without a tear or a sob, and said, 
turning to Margaret, “ You see the broth- 
er’s knowledge was more sure than the 
stranger’s. I know in that first second 
that my Karl was gone.” 

A black ribbon was twined in the ever- 
green wreath on Karl's violin, a wreath of 
white immortelles put around Karl’s picture 
on the wall; and the little, grief-stricken 
household went on with its daily life, brave 
and resigned. But Wilhelm Reutner’s 
face was altered from that day; night after 
night, the little children gazed wistfully 
into his eyes, missing the joyous look from 
his smile and the merry ring from his voice. 
Night after night, poor Annette had cried 
as she had cried on the night when the 
sad news came, “ Liebling, thou hast the 
little ones and thou hast me: do not die 
for the love of Karl.” And Wilhelm 
answered, “Be patient, I had not thought 





it could be so hard. The good God will 
make it easier, in time. It must be that 
the twin bond is strong after death as it is 
before birth. I feel my Karl all the while 
more near‘than when he was alive.” 

On the wall of Karl's room, now Marga- 
ret’s, there hung an oval picture of the 
beautiful Kénigsee Lake in Bavaria. On 
the margin of the print was drawn in 
rough crayon, agirl’s head. It was a spirited 
drawing, and the head had great beauty. 
Around the picture was a wreath of edel- 
weiss. Annette had told Margaret that 
this head was the portrait of a young girl 
in Ischl whom Karl had loved when they 
were little more than children. She had 
died just before Karl and Wilhelm had set 
out for America, and this rough, and unfin- 
ished sketch, drawn by Karl one day, half in 
sport, when they were sailing on the Kén- 
igsee, was the only memento he had of her. 
The edelweiss flowers Karl had gathered on 
the very glacier of the Watzman, the day 
before he bade good-bye to his home. 

Ever since Margaret had occupied the 
room, she had found a special fascination 
in this picture; but now she was conscious 
of a new magnetism init. Every morn- 
ing the first rays of the rising sun slanted 
across this picture, bringing out into full 
relief each line of the girl’s head, and still 
more, every fine, velvety fiber of the snowy 
petals of the edelweiss. The picture hung 
at the foot of the bed, and sometimes 
when Margaret first opened her eyes and 
saw this golden light on the lake and the 
girl’s face, and the edelweiss wreath, she 
fancied that there were rhythmic sounds 
in the light; that she heard voices fainter 
than faintest whispers, and yet clear and 
distinct as flute notes in the air, speaking 
words she did not understand. She grew 
almost afraid of the picture; it seemed a 
link between her and the unseen world. 
Yet she never believed that the link was 
with Karl. It was with the unknown 
maiden of Ischl; the immortal Love Blos- 
soms seemed to bind it, to symbolize it, and 
in the tremulous sunlight to utter it. Mar- 
garet was not superstitious, and she had 
not a touch of sentimentalism in her nature; 
but it was out of her power to shake off the 
influence of this picture. “ Kénigsee, 
Kénigsee,” floated through her brain, even 
in school hours, like the refrain of a song; 
when she looked off into the sky, the clouds 
took shapes like the shape of the sides of 
the Kénigsee, and whenever she gazed on 
the blue lake, she found her fancy walling 
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jt in with mountains, like those which wall- 
ed K6nigsee. By night she dreamed of 
sailing in shadowy boats, with the shadowy 
maiden, on Kénigsee; and she waked from 
these dreams, only to find the sunbeams on 
her wall lighting up the shadowy meiden’s 
head, and making golden bars across the 
water of Kénigsee. The young maiden of 
Ischl had loved Karl Reutner very much ; 
she loved him still; else, whence came this 
thrilling personality in the mute picture 
record of herand of the sunny day when 
she and her lover had sailed on KGnigsee! 
Had Karl gone to her? Had her love 
drawn and lifted him up, past the stars, 
and over the golden wall of Heaven? 
Were they together now? 

Constantly Margaret asked herself these 
questions, and constantly one answer came. 
“No! Karl is alive.” Ah, well must the 
shadowy maidenof Ischl have loved Karl! 
Well does she love him still. Else, how 
does she always and ever through the mute 
picture record of that summer day on K6- 
nigsee say to Margaret, “ Karl is not dead ; 
Karl will come home?” 

Six months had passed. Karl’s name 
was oftener spoken nowin his home. Wil- 
helm could bear the sound. The faithful 


little children still called their geraniums 


and fuchsias and roses “Uncle Karl's 
flowers,” and laid the fairest buds and 
blossoms by the “ teacher’s” plate at break- 
fast. Margaret was as thoroughly at home 
in the family as she could have been in her 
own father’s house, and yet there was a 
shade of reverential deference in Wilhelm’s 
and Annette’s manner towards her, and in 
their regard for her. They loved her asa 
sister, but it was as they would love asister 
who had become a princess. To their 
simple and unlearned souls her acquire- 
ments seemed greater than they really were, 
and a certain unconscious reticence of 
nature which Margaret had in spite of all 
her overflowing enthusiasm and frankness, 
surrounded her with a barrier of personal 
dignity which every one felt, and which no 
one ventured to disregard. 

On New Year's night Margaret returned 
home late from a party. As she drew near 
the house she saw to her surprise a bright 
light burning in the sitting-room. Fearing 
that some one was ill, she opened the door 
of the room quickly; a strange sight met 
her eyes. Wilhelm was on his knees, his 
face uplifted, and tears streaming down his 
cheeks, Annette stood opposite him, with 
her hands clasped, looking at him with an 





expression of unspeakable rapture. Neither 
of them spoke as Margaret approached. 

“Oh, what is it? What has happened ?” 
exclaimed Margaret, too terrified by their 
strange attitudes to see that their expres- 
sion was one of great joy, and not of grief. 

Wilhelm stretched one hand towards the 
table, and his lips moved, but no sound 
came from them. Annette turned to the 
table, took up a letter, and gave it to Mar- 
garet, saying,“ Karl! Karl! He is alive. 
He comes home.” 

Margaret sank intoa chair. Strong as 
her instinct had been that Karl was not 
dead, the certainty came to her with al- 
most as great a shock of surprise as it had 
come to his brother and sister. 

The letter was from Karl’s friend, the 
young lady in the Philadelphia Hospital. 
It was long and full, giving an account of 
all that Karl had suffered in the months in 
Libby Prison; of his almost miraculous 
preservation at City Point, and of his pres- 
ent convalescence. At the close she said: 

“The surgeon says that if Karl has no 
drawbacks he will be well enough to come 
home ina month. He most earnestly ad- 
vises that you do not come here. Karl is 
absolutely comfortable, and wants for noth- 
ing; the excitement of talking would do 
him great harm. He himself begs that 
you will not come. I will see him every 
day, and write to you every week.” 

At the bottom of the sheet Karl had 
written : 

“ Beloveds, do not come to me. I will 
the sooner come to you. God be praised. 

“KARL.” 

Grief has no tears like joy. A stranger 
would have supposed for the next few days 
that the whole household was in sorrow. 
Everybody’s face was red with weeping. 
Nobody could speak in a steady voice. 
Wilhelm sat silent, by the hour, looking 
into the fire, and wiping his eyes. 

“Oh, Miss Margaret,” he said, “oh 
teacher, taught of some angel, why did I 
not believe you? Why is it that you, who 
have not known our Karl, should be the 
one to be told, and not I?” 

Margaret was on the point of telling him 
that the maiden of Ischl had told her, be- 
cause she found her sleeping in Karl's 
room. But a vague shame sealed her lips. 
She need not have hesitated. It would 
not have seemed a strange or an incredible 
thing to Wilhelm Reutner. 

The next letters were not so cheering. 
The excitement of hearing, even by letter, 
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from his friends, had caused a slight re- 
lapse of Karl’s fever, and the physician 
now thought that it might be six weeks 
before he could safely travel. It was a 
hard thing for Wilhelm to sit quietly at 
home and wait forso many days. Only 
Margaret’s influence withheld him from 
going to Philadelphia at once. 

“TI need not to see him,” he said, “I 
could go each day to the door and ask if 
he is better. No hurt could be to him in 
that; it would not be so hard for me as is 
this to stay here; and the doctors do not al- 
ways know the right; no one can do for 
my Karl so as I can do.” 

“But Mr. Reutner,” urged Margaret, 
“you do not dream how much harder it 
would be for you to bear not seeing him, 
there; it is almost more than you can bear 
here, three day’s journey from him; if he 
were in the next room, nobody could keep 
you out; and then if he were to have an- 
other fever from the excitement of seeing 
you, you would never forgive yourself; and 
it might kill him. He must be very 
weak,” 

This last fear restrained Wilhelm. “ Yes, 
if it were tohurt him. That would not be 
love!” he said over and over to himself, 
and tried to keep his heart and hands busy 
in making preparations for Karl’s comfort 
after his return; but the days seemed long- 
er and longer to him; and his face again 
grew worn and haggard almost as much as 
it had in the first few weeks after the news 
of Karl’s death. . 

One night he sprang up from the tea- 
table, saying, “ Annette, come to the thea- 
ter! I cannot sit in this room, thinking 
how it will be when Karl is again in his 
corner with the violin. I wish we could 
live in another house till he is here. It 
will never be done, these two months!” 

After they had gone, Margaret drew her 
chair in front of the fire, and fell into a 
long reverie, a strange thing for her to do. 
She reviewed her whole life; first as the 
eldest daughter in the poor minister's 
household; then as the unknown teacher 
in the great city; now the succescful in- 
structress, highly esteemed, sought after by 
people of position and culture, conscious of 
influence and power, having in a great meas- 
sure realized her early dreams. But the early 
dreams had been succeeded by later ones 
no less vivid, no less alluring. Margaret 
Warren had in her nature a vein of intense 
ambition. It was not a vulgar craving for 
power as power; it was rather that a con- 





sciousness of power craved room, craved 
action. Her studies, her reading, had 
opened to her new worlds, and made life 
seem to her more and more a vista, upen 
which she had as yet barely entered. 

Her esthetic sense was fast developing 
into a passion which must have food; 
beau.y in little things, beauty in great 
things, beauty perpetually she was learn- 
ing to demand. A verse of Keats could 
so stimulate her, so lift her into a delight 
at once sensuous and ideal, that she would 
find jarring and offense in things which 
her practical good sense told her were as 
true, as harmonious in their way as the color 
and rhythm of Keats’s peerless lines. She 
recalled herself constantly ; she reproached 
herself constantly; she said sternly to her- 
self many a time, “ Dignity and truth are 
the same, in all ages. This Wilhelm here, 
is great; and Annette, and the children, 
they are representative. Socrates knew 
no more than they live, each year, each 
hour, in their simplicity. If I dwelt in 
a court, the king could be, after all, 
only a man. All knowledge is open to 
me. I have but to takeit. What do I 
want?” 
knew very well. 
of the companionship of the very wisest, 
and highest men, the delight of the sight 
and sound and sense of utmost beauty, and 
still more, the delight of feeling in herself 
the wisdom, the beauty, the elevation. It 
was partly a noble, and partly an ignoble 
craving; partly selfish and partly pure; 
but stirred, and kindled, and fed by such 
lofty enthusiasms and purposes, that Mar- 
garet must be called a noble woman even 
in her discontent. 

She was roused from her reverie by 
sounds of strange voices in the hall. As 
she laid her hand on the door to open 
it, it was thrown violently open, and she 
had barely time to spring back, when she 
found herself clasped in the arms of a tall 
man, and kissed on cheeks, forehead, eyes, 
lips, neck. 

She was so stunned, so bewildered, she 
could not speak; also, strong arms held 
her so tightly that she had no breath, and 
the first words came from the servant, who 
ran into the room, calling vociferously, 
“ Howly Vargin, but it’s not the misthress, 
at all, at all, that yee’s kissin’. It’s the 
tacher, sir—och, Miss Margaret, it’s the 
mistress he is a takin’ ye for.” 

That was a moment not to be forgotten. 
In the dim fire-light, Karl and Margaret 


But that she did want, Margaret 
She wanted the delights 
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having disentangled themselves, stood for 
a second looking blankly in each other’s 
faces: Karl, the picture of inexpressible 
chagrin and confusion; Margaret, scarlet 
with excitement. But her strong sense of 
the ludicrous soon conquered every other 
feeling, and, with laughing eyes, she said, 
“Never mind, Mr. Karl, I will give them 
all to Annette as soon as she comes home, 
and I am very glad to see you back, indeed 
I am,” she added, stretching out both her 
hands to him; “ we did not look for you 
for weeks yet.” 

As she took his hands in hers she felt 
that they were cold as ice, and saw that 
his face was turning white. His strength 
of a moment before was only the pass- 
ing strength of a great excitement. He 
had set out against the advice of his phy- 
sicians and nurses, had journeyed day 
and night, and now the false strength given 
by the desire to be at home was fast ebb- 
ing away. 

“Oh, pray lie down, Mr. Reutner, you 





look very ill,” exclaimed Margaret, and 
she led him like a little child, to the lounge. 
Like a little child he lay down upon it, 
and looked up in her face, while with the 
servant’s help, she took off his heavy 
wrappings. Then he shut his eyes, and 
murmured, “ The four leaf of clover.” 
Margaret was terrified. She thought he 
was delirious; she dared not be left 
alone with him, and yet she felt that 
she ought to send for a physician. She 
bathed his forehead;—she chafed his 
hands; she looked helplessly into the 
servant’s face, saying, “Oh Mary, what 
shall we do?” At the sound of her 
voice Karl opened his eyes, and said, 
feebly, “Do not have fear. I will rest. 
That is all, and if there is wine, it will 
make me strong.” Then he looked long 
into Margaret’s face with a strange, un- 
seeing gaze, and murmured again, as he 
shut his eyes: 
“The four leaf of clover. It have come 
true.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE JULY NUMBER.) 


AN ELEPHANT HUNT IN SIAM. 


I RECEIVED an order on the 25th of April 
to accompany the Regent Chow-Phya- 
Sury-Wongse-Somdetch to Ajuthia, the 
ancient capital, where an elephant hunt 
was to take place. I was very much grat- 
ified at receiving the order, for not only is 
an elephant hunt one of the rarest and 
most curious sports in the world, but on 
this occasion orders had been given 
three months beforehand to find out the 
largest herd and entice them into the traps. 
The elephants of Siam have, moreover, a 
great reputation in India, and I knew that 
especial pains would be taken to make the 
hunt as splendid as possible, and thus give 
a mark of recognition to the numerous 
Nais-Daps-Falangs (European officers) 
who had come to attend the cremation 
ceremonies of the old king Somdetch-Phra- 
Paramendr-Mahd-Mongkut, supreme king 
of Siam, who died Oct. rst, 1868, and was 
burned March gth, 1870. 

The present young king Somdetch-Phra- 
Paramendrl-Mah4-Chulalon-Korn, _ being 
iN mourning, could not attend, and had 
deputed the Regent to represent him on 





the occasion. Among the Europeans who 
were present at the hunt, I noticed the 
American Consul, General Partridge, and 
the legation, the English Consul, ‘Thomas 
Knox, Esq., accompanied by the naval offi- 
cers from Singapore, the Vice-Consul of 
France, with the French naval officers from 
Saigon, the Spanish embassy, represented 
by the Chevalier Paxtoy Chaval, the Prus- 
sian Consul, with the officers of the Afedusa, 
then lying at Bangkok, before pursuing her 
voyage round the world. There were also 
present the Portuguese Consul, M. Viallat, 
who so unfortunately perished in this ex- 
cursion, the Danish Consul, and several 
American and English missionaries, both 
men and women, with some European and 
American merchants and their families. 
The Siamese were represented by the sec- 
ond king of Siam, with the Court, the Re- 
gent, the principal officers of the crown, 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and the 
Interior ;—the grand mandarin of the ele- 
phants and the writer were masters of the 
ceremonies. 

Three steamers of the Royal fleet left 
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on the 24th of April with the guests on 
board. They started at ten o'clock. Ev- 
ery possible attention was paid to the com- 
fort of the party, a band of music was on 
board each steamer, and a perfect army 
of boys in blue and white fanned the 
guests, while the air was fragrant with flow- 
ers strewn upon the decks. As I had re- 
ceived an order to bring the Portuguese 
Consul in a small pleasure yacht, I set out 
two hours later. M. Viallat was not ready, 
but promised to leave as soon as possible. 
We ascended the magnificent river called 
Me-Nam (mother of waters,) keeping 
along the banks, which were fringed with 
fig, palm, banana, guava, citron and oth- 
er trees. The air was heavy with per- 
fumes, unknown in Europe, and to add 
oddity to the scene, little monkeys of va- 
rious species gambolled and leaped from 
branch to branch with perplexed look and 
startled cry. 

As the sun began to set, we took the 
middle ofthe river, with the double view 
of avoiding the mosquitoes, and making up 
forlosttime. As the last red ray of the sun 


died away behind the mountains, the clash 
of gongs, summoning the fa/apoints or priests 


to prayer, was heard from the pagodas, 
that fled away behind us in the twilight. 
Then myriads of insects began to sizzee, as 
the Siamese anomatopoetically express it, 
and as soon as the moon rose a milky kind 
of light seemed shed over the earth, while 
innumerable fire-flies illumined the trees. 

We arrived at Ajuthiaat half past twelve, 
where we found the steamers lying at 
anchor, but the music and joyous sounds 
on board testified that few of their inmates 
had any desire for sleep. I went immedi- 
ately to the Regent, and informed him of 
M. Viallat’s unexpected delay; the Regent 
seemed annoyed, and feared that his men 
might lead him astray, as they were but im- 
perfectly acquainted with the road. 

I was wakened next morning early by 
one of my men, and set out to explore the 
neighborhood. Behind me, towards the 
east, extended a vast forest to the very 
horizon; it was through this forest the ele- 
phants were to arrive. At my feet the 
Menam rolled majestically along. On the 
other side of the river was a vast arena 
built of masonry, which I found out was 
the trap. I jumped inte a pirogue, man- 
ned by a few K/ones-Rhiia (rowers) and 
landed on the other bank, at the very spot 
where the elephants were to pass. The 
trap soon showed itself to be two hedges 





about twenty feet in height, and gradually 
growing narrower as they approached the 
entrance to a large construction, which 
looked like a pagoda in ruins. An in- 
credible luxuriance of vegetation form- 
ed two thick walls of a verdure as shining 
as green porcelain. The curiously shaped 
trees were so leafy, so thick, and so inter- 
twined from root to top, that it appeared im- 
possible for the smallest quadruped to pass 
through them. A thousand birds found 
shade in the foliage, and saluted the delight- 
ful morning with their warblings; red and 
green parrots climbed to the tree-tops with 
the aid of their hooked beaks. Among the 
trees I distinguished the acacia rose, the 
ginger tree, the stephanotis, the gardenia, 
the tamarind, the laurel rose, the guava, 
the papaw, the kadanga, &c., and all these 
trunks and branches were interlaced to- 
gether by young bamboos. With every 
gust of air they loaded the atmosphere with 
their penetrating aroma. JMMaina-Mainous, 
large birds of a lapis blue, their breasts 
and long tails shot with shades of brown- 
ish gold, chased velvet, black, and orange 
colored orioles through the trees; green 
and blue doves, and others of an irisated 
violet were cooing among birds of Paradise 
whose brilliant plumage combined the 
prismatic lights of the emerald and the 
ruby, the topaz and the sapphire. 

I was awakened from my contemplation 
by my guide, who informed me that what 
I was looking at constituted the trap—that 
in the middle of this luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, which appeared virgin to my eyes, 
were on each side four alleys of trees of 
iron-wood, about three feet in diameter. 
They were imbedded in masonry to the 
depth of ten or twelve feet, and such is the 
luxuriant nature of this climate, that the 
enormous black stakes were surrounded 
and hid in two years in the manner just 
described. Left bare, the stakes would 
have warned these intelligent animals of 
their danger. It is necessary to lead them 
into the defile without distrust, so as to 
avoid their terrible and dangerous anger. 
On entering the door, which was just wide 
enough for the passage of an elephant, we 
found ourselves in a large square inclos- 
ure, built of granite, about eight hundred 
square yards in area, but without any 
roofing. The walls were about fifteen feet 
thick, and thirty feet in height, and the 
top coped with rose and green colored 
granite so asto form an esplanade, which 
was interrupted however on the east and 
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west, by the passages which were to be the 
entrance and outlet, and over which a 
hanging bridge was thrown. The Court 
and foreign guests could thus view the 
sport from this esplanade as from a balco- 
ny, as balustrades were chiselled in the 
stone all round the edifice. 

Along the walls inside were stakes of 
iron-wood, placed about fifteen feet from 
the wall, and at such a distance from each 
other that a man could just pass between 
them sideways. On the north and south 
sides were staircases cut into the walls. 
The panorama from the platform was one 
of the most beautiful it is possible to con- 
ceive. ‘To the south lay the ruins of Aju- 
thia, the Beautiful,—a few grayish blocks 
alone marking the site of this city, which 
bravely withstood several sieges, but which 
was overthrown at last. Other forests 
stretched out to the west, while on the 
north, the river lost itself at the foot of 
Mount Phra-Bhit in the distance. At the 
gate, my guide pointed out four stakes 
which were only three feet high, but which 
were sunk in the ground to the depth of 
fifteen feet; these were to fix the ropes 
used for tying the elephants; further on 
was a large pond for the animals to bathe 
in, and towards the south were two large 
sélas or sheds intended for the captives. 

After walking about an hour over the 
ground, which was full of ruins,—stones of 
every size and color,—we arrived at Khrun- 
Khau, before which we found the three 
steamers lying at anchor. The guests 
were just sitting down to dinner, and I 
needed no pressing to accept the invita- 
tion which was given me to join them. It 
was a curious dinner party, with many 
strange faces and odd costumes. But I 
must confess that beside the rich dress of 
the Siamese princes and grand mandarins, 
the uniforms of the Americans and Europe- 
ans looked frightfully plain and out of 
place. 

We had scarcely sat down when a man- 
darin came and whispered in the ear of 
Chow-Phya-Bannhu-Wongse, minister of 
Foreign Affairs. From the expression 
which passed over the good-humored face 
of the minister, I could see that something 
terrible had happened. He was about rising 
from table when, catching sight of me, he 
beckoned, and directed me in Siamese to 
accompany Lhuang-Vicet, the mandarin, 
and to use every effort to avert the catas- 
trophe which threatened, and at the same 
time inform the Regent. I started at once, 
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and, overtaking Lhuang-Vicet, I was in- 
formed by him that the men who were 
along with the Portuguese Consul had just 
arrived with the news that their Phé (mas- 
ter) had insisted on taking a bath, despite 
their warning, and that he had not appear- 
ed again on the surface. 

With difficulty we at last recovered the 

body. It was black from the head to the 
waist, and from what I could judge, he 
must have dived head foremost, as Euro- 
peans generally do, and, striking a shoal or 
body of electric eels, been at once asphyx- 
iated, for as soon as a body comes into con- 
tact with one of the noue-triks, it immedi- 
ately becomes as heavy as lead, and the 
slightest movement is impossible. The 
corpse must have floated down the river in 
a perpendicular position, with the head 
downward; the eels had twined themselves 
around it in large numbers. I sent back 
the body to Bangkok, and putting Lhuang- 
Vicet on board his steamer, I set out to 
acquaint the Regent with the result of my 
mission; after having done so, I returned, 
wet and tired, to my hut, where after re- 
posing a few hours, I felt perfectly recov- 
ered, : 
It was just four o'clock, and I had only 
time to jump on a horse, which was stand- 
ing, saddled, before my door, and join the 
Regent’s escort, which had gone to meet 
the elephants. We reached a little rising 
ground from which we would have a view 
as they. defiled before us. The Regent 
bade me observe a black cloud which was 
advancing with great rapidity above the 
forest. The cloud was raised by the dust, 
which these animals throw over their 
heads and shoulders during the warm 
season, when they can find no water or 
young plants. Soon astrange noise reached 
our ears, and we could distinctly hear how 
the animals tore up and broke the trees in 
their way; the earth trembled, while a 
thousand hunting horns resounded to in- 
form us of their approach. 

The largest elephant of the royal stables 
opened the march. This gigantic animal 
was no less than twenty-seven feet high. 
On both sides were files of domesticated 
male elephants, easily recognizable from 
their magnificent tusks and the drivers 
astride their necks. There were no less 
than three hundred of these domesticated 
animals. Twenty-five, marching abreast, 
closed the rear, and drove on the laggards. 
It was a curious spectacle to see these 
three hundred tame animals marching so 
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silently and gravely, and keeping time, as 
they conducted the four hundred wild 
ones to the trap. ‘The latter set up a hor- 
rible din when they perceived us; nothing 
could give an idea of the four hundred 
roars with which they greeted us. They 
had now reached the river, and their joy 
at finding the water was expressed by 
various grunts and snorts. Only their 
heads and the ends of their trunks were 
visible as they took their cooling bath. 

The drivers had never left their posts 
for a moment, so that the lines were pre- 
served unbroken. We now left our posi- 
tions, and crossed over to the other side 
of the river, and ascended to the platform 
of the trap, where we found the guests 
waiting to see the capture. His Majesty 
Wa-Nha the Second King, had already ar- 
rived with his court. Fine mats had been 
placed on the top of the structure, and on 
these the Siamese sat down in Oriental 
fashion, according to their rank. The 
Europeans were provided with rich stools 
of Chinese and Thibetian stuffs, while a 
large tent of green silk, with flowers work- 
ed on it, protected us from the rays of the 
sun. 

The eastern gate, formed of two move- 
able trees, now opened, and the decoy, 
—the large elephant,—entered, followed by 
his wild companions, while the other tame 
elephants remained between the bank of the 
river and the alley, so as to prevent any 
from escaping or falling behind. The 
branches and shoots were broken off and 
rooted up and eaten, and it was wonder- 
ful to see the care these animals took to 
clean them from the clay and dirt which 
adhered to them. If, after striking them 
together, there still remained any dust, 
they would place the branch under their 
feet and clean it with the greatest pre- 
cision. The gourmands of the herd com- 
pletely destroyed those splendid lanes 
which I described above. The keepers 
did not disturb their enjoyment, so that it 
was nearly three hours before all the herd 
had entered the structure. I had gone 
down in the meantime into the space be- 
tween the iron-wood stakes and the in- 
terior of the wall. I was astonished at the 
height of these gigantic animals, which, as 
soon as they had entered, began their hor- 
rible din again, turning round and round 
the immense pit, with their trunks held 
aloft in the air—in tragic deprecation, I 
fancied, of the treachery of their domesti- 
cated brothers. Five or six, in a fit of 





rage, attacked an enormous-sized stake in 
the middle of the structure, on which was 
a wooden pagoda, and shook it with such 
force that the pagoda and the little Budd- 
ha of plaster, which was inside, soon 
tumbled down—to their great satisfaction. 
The whole night they never ceased their 
hideous noise, which could be heard for 
miles around. The Regent had returned 
to his camp and the guests to their steam- 
ers. The next day three of the finest ele- 
phants were to be captured, to replace 
three domesticated ones which had died 
in the course of the year. 

After a few hours’ sleep we returned to 
the trap about ten o’clock in the morning, 
and found in place of the green and tufty 
alleys of the preceding day, nothing but a 
range of black trees, and even five or six of 
these had been all bent under the tremen- 
dous pressure of these enormous creatures. 
We had not been long on the terrace when 
the guests arrived, and the capture of the 
animals was begun. 

One of the elephants was three feet taller 
than any of his companions; he was one of 
those who showed such rancor against the 
little pagoda, the preceding evening, and 
the Regent had designated him as the first 
one to be caught. 

Two of the tame elephants now advanced 
with two armed drivers on each, the front 
driver having a strong bent hook in his 
hand, the other man in a crouching pos- 
ture and holding a pole about eight yards 
long; this pole was flattened at the end, 
and around it was rolled a strong rope forty 
yards long, made of thongs of rhinoceros 
and elephant hide. 

One animal entered by the eastern, the 
other by the western gate. The intelli- 
gence of these animals was something ex- 
traordinary. A word, a sign was enough 
for them. They had now arrived behind 
the animal they wanted to catch, and mak- 
ing him walk, the men took advantage of 
the moment when he lifted his hind feet, 
to pass a running knot round his hams, by 
means of their spear. Having done this, 
the coil of the rope was thrown to the 
Siamese in the alleys and made fast to one 
of the trees. When this was accomplished, 
the western gate was opened once more, 
and all the elephants went out of the trap 
to bathe in the pond, and to feed on what- 
ever young plants they could find around 
it. A circle of their treacherous compan- 
ions at every ten paces remained as silent 
and immovable as veritable sphinxes, and 
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hindered them from going outside the al- 
lotted boundary. 

The wild herd was, for the most part, 
composed of females, a bull elephant hav- 
ing generally from fifteen to twenty—a fact 
which will explain why it was impossible 
for four hundred of these animals to revolt 
against three hundred bull elephants chosen 
from the royal Siamese stables, which al- 
ways contain five thousand of these animals 
ready to take the field. Besides, the hunt 
never takes place during the pairing season, 
ag it would be impossible for the elephant 
hunters to succeed. 

When the pit was entirely empty and the 
captive saw himself cut off from his com- 
panions and his little ones, he set up a 
terrible cry, and made a rush for the door 
through which the last elephant had just 
disappeared. The rope tightened, his legs 
were pulled different ways, and he fell on 
his fore knees heavily to the ground ; three 
times did he try the same experiment with 
the same result. He bellowed and ploughed 
up the ground with his tusks, but no force 
can break these thongs which are made of 
elephant skins. 

When he realized his position he turned 
all his rage against the stakes, but had to 
rest at the end of a quarter of an hour. 
After an hour and a half the ropes were 
loosened from the stakes, and the eastern 
gate opened. He then made a rush for 
it, thinking he was free, but only dragged 
his chains with him, for beyond the door 
were two elephants on each side, like two 
policemen, each having an enormous collar 
of rattans, while a third stood right in front, 
and prevented any further movement on 
the captive’s part. 

While he tried to overcome these new 
obstacles, the keepers put a similar collar 
round his neck, and another on his back, 
and then tied him to his two companions ; 
the third one cleared the way, and, taking 
a position behind, shoved on the poor cap- 
tive, while the other two dragged him to- 
wards the southern shed, or sd/a, prepared 
for the occasion. It was exactly like three 
policemen conducting a troublesome pris- 
oner to the station. In the shed he was 
tied to a strong stake, his fore feet fettered, 
and then given into the charge of his keep- 
er. The whole proceeding occupied about 
three hours. Two other elephants were 
taken in the same manner, but one of them 
had a desperate fight with his antagonists 
before he was captured. Every time one 
of the tame elephants would approach, he 
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would rush at him with his tusks; he was 
received in the same savage fashion, and 
they came together with a dull thud. Four 
domesticated elephants were worsted in 
the fight, and had to be taken off the field; 
with the fifth, the struggling animal lost one 
of his tusks, and, being thus unfit for use, 
was allowed to regain his liberty. He was 
not long in plunging into the water, and, 
having washed off the blood with which he 
was covered, he rejoined his companions. 
The third elephant did not give so much 
trouble, and at five o’clock we went to the 
sheds where they were to be tamed by 
hunger. The first animal was twenty-three 
feet high, the second, twenty, the third, 
nineteen, and the one we lost twenty- 
two. In these countries the elephants are 
of the greatest service, and it would be 
difficult for man to have any of the lux- 
uries of life without their intelligent 
aid. 

The foreign guests started the same 
night for Bangkok, extremely well pleased 
with what they had seen, and the Regent 
returned to his camp. I was very desirous 
of having a young elephant, and the man- 
darin of the elephants was kind enough 
to place four men at my disposal. We set 
out and lay for the herd along the road it 
had to follow to the forests. I was so for- 
tunate as to capture a young bull elephan 
about eight months old, which I namcd 
Joseph, and brought with me to Bangk-k, 
where the King was kind enough to give me 
a nurse for it, as it could not do without 
one for a couple of years. 

Many an evening I would amuse myself 
by taking out the foster-mother with little 
Joseph, and watch his gambols as he w uld 
set out on a gallop and then retui) be- 
tween his mother’s legs. At other times 
when he would see me stretched on the 
mat before my door, he would run to me 
and dirty my face with the end of his 
trunk, and if I would not rise up and 
run and play with him, he would en- 
deavor to roll over me, and I was then ob- 
liged to rise, or I would have been crushed 
by the young colossus. Joseph is at present 
in a beautiful sé/a of the royal palace of 
Bangkok, as one enters the court through 
the fourth western gate, which is called 
the Gate of the Lhuangs-Phatoft-Lhuang. 

It is remarkable what precision charac- 
terized this hunt. The animals had been 
gathered from several hundred leagues dis- 
tant; three months had been occupied in 
forming the herd and driving it on, The 
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26th of April, at four o’clock, was the time 
appointed, and on that day, at exactly ten 


minutes past four, the elephants passed 
before us. 


MONSIEUR LE BARON. 


One afternoon in the early spring a 
woman was sitting alone on one of the seats 
bordering a winding walk in the Champs 
Elysées. The air was moist and warm, 
and the brilliant sunlight poured a flood of 
golden beauty over her shabby garments, 
and worn, tired face. She was evidently 
waiting for some one, for she watched the 
passers-by with eager interest, her hands 
clasping and unclasping themselves rest- 
essly. —Two young men strolling by looked 
curiously at her, but she was not young 
enough to interest them much, and they 
passed on with a shrug and half pitying 
smile. Their careless laughter floated back, 
and hurt her. How the brilliant equip- 
ages flashed and glittered! Bright eyes were 
sparkling, jewels flashing in the sun. The 
spring wind laughed and frolicked with the 
leaves, but she saw none of this, and as the 
shadows grew longer she sighed a little. 

Suddenly her eyes brightened, as a tall 
figure came down the walk—a soldierly man 
with gray whiskers, and keen blue eyes. 
He was also looking for some one, for he 
walked slowly, glancing from right to left. 
The woman watched him anxiously. and, 
as he seemed about to address a pretty girl, 
who was leading two children by the hand, 
she placed herself in his way. 

“ Monsieur le Baron!” 

“Celeste !” 

They stood facing each other, the woman 
with her eyes cast down, the man with a 
strange look of doubt and surprised recog- 
nition on his face. He spoke with a Ger- 
man accent. 

“T did not know you. I thought—” and 
his eyes followed the good-looking donne. 
Celeste looked up surprised. It had been 
ten, fifteen years since they had met, and 
yet she knew Aim at once. The silence had 
been awkward. A carriage passed, from 
which looked a lady resplendent in satin and 
lace. Celeste became painfully conscious of 
her old dress, the faded ribbon on her bon- 
. net, the rent in her poor little shoe. She 
drew back her foot so as to hide it. Mon- 
sieur le Baron pulled his whiskers nervously. 





“ What are you doing now, Celeste ?” 

The tone was cold, Celeste felt it, and her 
voice faltered. ‘ 

“Teaching, Monsieur. Sewing some- 
times.” 

“Ah!” 

Had he nothing more to say, this man of 
whom she had dreamed by day and night 
since they parted? Was it for this that she 
refused Armand, the notary, when he asked 
her five years ago to be his wife? What 
good was it that since she had got his brief 
letter she had turned her best dress, and 
even afforded herself new gloves ? Despair 
made her bold. 

“So you did not know me, Monsieur?” 

“1? Howcould I?” he said, with a sort 
of exasperation in his tone. “ When I left 
you, you were young and pretty.” He 
quite forgets his own gray hairs ! 

With a low cry she shrank back as if he 
had struck her. 

“You had better sit down, Celeste,” he 
said, more kindly. 

She sat down, for she could stand no 
longer. She had gone without breakfast that 
she might buy the little bunch of flowers to 
put in her dress. It made her look bright, 
she thought, and hid an unsightly darn as 
well, The tears were washing off the rouge 
with which she had tried to hide the hol- 
lows sorrow and want had made in the 
once dimpled cheeks. She sobbed weakly 
to herself. 

The Baron watched her with a slow im- 
patience kindling in his eyes. 

“ Are you very poor, Celeste ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“T had no idea of this,” he said, with an 
aggrieved air. “ Your uncle, the cur¢, told 
me before I left that you were provided 
for. Your father had sisters—why did they 
not do something ?” 

“ They are dead, Monsieur.” 

“If I had married you then,” he went 
on, disregarding the interruption, “ I could 
not have supported you. My father hated 
your nation, and would not have given me 
a thaler. He is dead now, and I came 
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back to look for you.” He found it hard 
to goon. Howcould he tell her that now 
that he has found her he does not know 
what to do with her? 

Celeste bowed her head humbly. She is 
very sorry that her relatives have been so 
unreasonable in the way of dying. Sorry 
too that her poverty troubles ‘ Monsieur ;’ 
it has become so old a story with her that 
she scarcely thinks of it. She was wonder- 
ing if she could be the same foolish Celeste 
who came smiling and happy to the sunny 
gardens. “ But it was wrong to expect so 
much,” she said to herself. “I always had 
so little sense.” 

Celeste was a lady, and finding that the 
3aron had really and truly nothing more to 
say, she would not force herself upon him. 
Rising, she said steadily, “I must return, 
Monsieur. Iam glad to have seen you.” 

He walked with her till they reached the 
busy, noisy streets; then she stopped. 

“ Have you far to go, Celeste? Shall I 
accompany you?” 

“No, Monsieur,” she said quietly. 

He watched her till the throng hid her 
from his sight ; then, with a sigh of relief, he 
turned away. Pity hima little; his disap- 
pointment was very great. All these years 


he had thought of the pretty French girl, 
with her sparkling eyes and merry laugh, 
who had crept into his cold, unimpression- 


able heart, he scarcely knew how. He had 
lived happily enough without her, it is 
true, but when his father’s death left him 
master of his own fortune, his thoughts had 
turned tenderly to his early love. 

How different this wan-faced woman in 
her poor attire, from the Celeste he had 
pictured. ‘This was not the woman he had 
meant to make his wife. His heart did 
not throb one beat the faster at her voice. 
He would be very glad to help her, to give 
her money, but that she would not take— 
only his ove, which was beyond his control. 
He had only that day arrived in Paris; he 
was lonely and miserable. Hailing a pass- 
ing cabriolet, he gotin. “Take me to some 
place where I can lodge and be quiet.” 

The driver looked surprised. 

“ Anywhere!” And the Baron slammed 
the door, and, throwing himself back on 
the cushions, gave way to his moody medi- 
tations. The Baron made no objection 
when his cabriolet stopped before one of 
the oldest houses in a street—fashionable 
once, respectable now, and much fre- 
quented by people who, like himself, were 
fond of rest and retirement. 





The house was let in afpartements, and, 
fortunately, the first floor was vacant. The 
Baron was easily pleased, and hired the 
rooms without delay, despatching a man 
for his servant and luggage; and Celeste, 
coming home some hours later, learned, to 
her dismay, who was the occupant of the 
empty rooms, 

“Promise me, good Picot, promise me 
that you will not tell him that I am here,” 
she said, earnestly. 

“Who, Mademoiselle? The Baron?” 
and the old man gazed at her in unfeigned 
surprise. 

“Oh! any one, I mean, Picgot. I would 
not be known.” ‘Then, seeing a look of 
suspicion dawning on his face, she ad- 
ded: “I have seen better days, Picot, and 
now “4 

“T see, Mademoiselle, I see; one does 
not want remembrance when one is poor. 
No one shall know, I promise.” 

Celeste breathed freely again, for the 
old man was faithful, she knew. Once in 
her own room, she sat down to think over 
the marvelous chance, which, in all this great 
city, could find but one house wherein to 
place the Baron and herself. 

Change after change flitted over her 
face. In fancy she again wandered with 
him along the shady walks in her uncle's 
garden ; again his low words of love trem- 
bled in her ear ; then came the parting, and 
the tears fell once more at the remem- 
brance, and she smiled a little as she recall- 
ed his promise of a speedy return. Celeste 
read few romances; her own was quite 
sufficient. On these memories she had 
lived through all the long years of loneli- 
ness. The past was her reality; what had 
but just occurred, the dream, Lost in 
her reverie, she sat idly gazing into the 
court-yard. Suddenly a voice she knew 
but too well a | her. Springing to 
her feet, with her heart beating so that she 
could scarcely hear, she opened her door 
and listened. 

“ Hansel ! 
impatiently. 

“ Coming, Herr Baron, coming.” 

Then the door was shut, and Celeste 
shrank back, with the look one sometimes 
sees on the face of a child, when from the 
‘outside he sees the joy of those within. 

The Baron's windows looked upon the 
garden, so that he did not see the figure 
that darted quickly through the gate, in the 
early morning, nor the gray shadow that 
stole swiftly across the court-yard in the 


Hansel!” called the voice, 
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dusk, pausing a moment in the hall to 
listen, then flitting up the stairs, like some 
poor ghost returning fearfully to watch be- 
side the extinguished embers of its for- 
saken hearth. 

Safe in the shelter of her own room, 
Celeste bolted and barred the door securely. 
Her dread of discovery grew day by day; 
she need not have feared; the Herr Baron 
would never have dreamed of ascending 
those long stairs to visit the attic lodger. 

The Baron began to find Paris more en- 
durable ; and Celeste, seeing him occasion- 
ally erect and self-satisfied, with a smile on 
his proud lips, said to herself with a pitiful 
moan: “He has forgotten me already— 
and I—I love him.” Then she sank on 
her knees before her little crucifix, and 
prayed as enly hearts in such sorrow can 
pray. And by and by peace came again 
to the pinched, worn face, and, rising, she 
said, humbly : “It was wrong; I should not 
have hoped.” 

But the Baron had not forgotten her, 
though often he was tempted to wish he 
might do so. Her face had a trick of 
rising before him suddenly in the theater, 
in the brilliant sa/on, not as he once knew 
it,—fresh and blooming,—but faded and 
haggard, as he saw it in the Champs 
Elysées, and then he returned absent an- 
swers to his friends, or,—if he was alone,— 
he drank rather more than was quite good 
for him. He wrote to her once, to the address 
she had given him long ago, asking her to 
let him help her, offering her, as delicately 
as might be, an enclosed draft “for the 
sake of the days that are past.” 

The draft was returned with the words : 
“T thank you, ‘for the sake of the days 
that are past;’ it is impossible, Monsieur 
le Baron.” 

The Baron shrugged his shoulders, and 
wished that women were not so difficult to 
manage. 

“What would she have?” he said, im- 
patiently. He knew very well what she 
would have, and the thought troubled him. 

One evening in summer the Baron 
had a headache, and refusing all in- 
vitations, told Hansel to deny him to any 
chance visitors. The house was quite still, 
and Celeste, thinking that, as usual, he 
would be absent, left her door open to catch 
the faint breeze that whispered through the 
corridor, and, as she sat at her embroidery, 
sang softly to herself. She had had an ex- 
quisite voice once, and it was still true and 
sweet. The Baron was passionately fond of 





music, and as the first notes fell on his ear, 
he opened his door wider to listen. It wasa 
hymn to the Virgin—one which in days 
gone by Celeste was fond of singing. He 
remembered it now, and as the notes rose 
higher and higher, like some freed spirit 
exulting in its flight, and then sank into a 
plaintive minor, as if the soul grew sud- 
denly conscious of its earthly chains, the 
tears started to his eyes. “ Hansel!” he 
calls softly, and Celeste, hearing him, 
hastily barred her door, and dropped, 
trembling and anxious, into her chair. 

The next evening Picot stopped her as 
she flitted past him in the early dusk. 

“Thad a hard time to keep your secret, 
last night, Mademoiselle Celeste; but a 
promise, you know , 

“Yes, yes, good Picot, tell me quickly, 
for I must not wait long.” 

“Well, the Baron he sent for me, and 
he said : ‘Good Master Picot '"—it is always 
good Picot when one wants anything—ha! 
ha!—* will you tell me who it is here that 
sings so sweetly ?’ I knew at once that it 
was you, Mademoiselle, for you have sung 
for my wife, so I though—ha! ha!—‘ good’ 
Picot, you must be careful. ‘Well, Mon- 
sieur,’ I answered, ‘it may be the English 
lady or her aunt ; they have the next floor.’ 

“* No, it was the floor above that,—quite 
up in the roof,’ answered the Baron. 

“* Ah! it may have been the artist who 
—jauvre diable—sells no pictures.’ 

“* Then he would scarcely feel like sing- 
ing,’ said Monsieur ; ‘ besides, it was a wo- 
man’s voice.’ 

“*Well, well, it must have been the 
other lodger, then, who sits and sews all 
night sometimes.’ 

“ * Sews all night!’ said the Baron, ‘she 
must be very poor. What is her name?’ 

“ Then, Mademoiselle, I was frightened, 
but I pretended there was some one calling 
me, and excused myself. ‘ Wait, Picot, you 
have not told me the name,’ called the 
Baron. ‘Oh, the name, Monsieur, I have 
forgotten." And I ran down the stair as 
fast as my feet could carry me. This morn- 
ing the Baron stopped at the gate. ‘So 
you will not tell me the name of the bird 
that sings under the roof, Picot?’ 

“* Will not, Monsieur !’ I said, reproach- 
fully. ‘It is that I can not.’ , 

“* Ah, Picot, don’t tell that tome. How- 
ever, I will not disturb your little mystery ; 
but you may give my thanks to the un- 
known for the very great pleasure she 
has given me.’ 
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“There! Mademoiselle, you must give 
me no more secrets to keep, or I will tell 
them all to the Baron.” 

Celeste smiled brightly, thanking him for 
his discretion ‘ then hurried up the stairs, 
that she might enjoy her happiness alone, 
for it was happiness to this faithful heart to 
know that from out the shadows of her 
own dull life she had been able to send an 
added ray of brightness into the sunshine 
of his. 

After that, when the vesper bells were 
ringing, Celeste always sat in her attic 
room and sang. She left her door open, 
that the Baron might hear; and to him 
the song of “the bird under the roof,” 
as he still called her, grew daily more dear. 
The Baron’s character was changed; he 
thought oftener of Celeste than was at all 
pleasant; he wrote to her again, but the 
letter was returned after some time with 
the words “not called for” in pencil, on 
the back. 

“Where could she be? Dead, per- 
haps, of starvation ; he had heard of such 
things. With an eagerness that surprised 
himself he plunged into the vortex of 
pleasure that seethes and whirls in the 
gay capital. There he found forgetfulness. 


Still, when he heard that clear voice singing, 
tender thoughts would come, and, strangely 


enough, he cherished them. The human 
heart is terribly contradictory. When 
Celeste stood before him only waiting for 
his love, that love it seemed impossible to 
give, and the probabilities are, that should 
she so stand again, he would again turn 
from her. Many people wish that they 
might “live their lives over again;” in 
nine cases out of ten they would only re- 
peat them. 

But now that Celeste was gone,—forever, 
it appears,—he yearned after her love, and 
his heart stirred strangely at the old remem- 
brances. His new friends urged a more 
fashionable residence, but the Baron shook 
his head. He could not tell them that the 
vesper hymn, associated as it was with Ce- 
leste’s memory, kept him where he was. 

Once there was a gay party at dinner. 
The Baron was the life of the assembly— 
when, hark !—above the clatter of tongues 
and the click ws the glasses, came the 
sound of a woman's voice singing a hymn 
to the Vi.sin. He ceased speaking, and 
the guests looked at one another. 

z Baron, are you ill ?” asks one, anxiously. 

No, no!” and he laughed lightly. “ What 
Was it you were saying, my fnend? Han- 
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sel, more wine.” But ever and anon his 
voice faltered a little, and he wished to 
himself that his good friends would not 
talk quite so loud ; he could not hear a note. 
Then the song ended, and the Baron breath- 
ed more freely, but he was distrai?#, and un- 
like himself, and his guests left early. The 
next day was his birthday. No one knew it. 
He scarcely remembered it himself till old 
Picot came stumbling along the corridor 
with some flowers in his hand—beautiful 
violets, white and blue, the Baron’s favorite 
flowers. 

“They were left at the gate. 
sieur’s birthday, is it not?” 

“Who left them, good Picot ?” 

The old man chuckled softly. 

“ There was no name, Monsieur.” 

“Strange!” murmured the Baron, and 
Picot made haste to retire before more 
questions should be asked. But a few 
days later he stopped Celeste as she pass- 
ed him. 

“T will have no more secrets, Made- 
moiselle,” he said, pettishly. “ Monsieur 
has done nothing but pester me with ques- 
tions all these days. I will do nothing 
more for you. No, no, do not talk; you 
will ‘good Picot’ me into more trouble.” 
And he turned his back on her with an air 
of great resolution. 

Celeste laughed a little. She was much 
happier. Lately she could often hear the 
Baron’s voice; once in a long while she 
saw him; she could not speak to him, to 
be sure; but if she could, what had she to 
say? It is well to be content. 

One evening, one of the Baron’s country- 
men was with him. They had been neigh- 
bors in their youth ; their lands joined; al- 
together he was more nearlya friend than any 
of those around him. ‘To him he complain- 
ed of his fits of depression, his loneliness. 

“My dear Baron, you should marry. 
Here am I not yet your age, and my Adolf 
is already betrothed. One must take in- 
terest in something; it is well when one 
has children.” 

The Baron made no reply. His gaze 
rested unconsciously on the violets, fading 
in their glass, and his thoughts went back 
to Celeste. Nonsense ; how could he marry 
a woman who was dead, for all he knew to 
the contrary. Rising, he pulled the bell 
impatiently. “Hansel, the carriage. Come, 
my friend, let us go to the opera ?” 

But again and again his friend's advice 
recurred to him. Why should he not marry ? 
He thought of the women he knew; most 
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of them were frivolous, and too gay for 
his quiet German home. There was the 
English widow up stairs; she was young 
and pretty. He had met her once or 
twice. Once he had called, but her aunt 
was tiresome to the last degree, and he had 
vowed never to go again; but one day he 
broke his resolution, and once more en- 
tered their pretty drawing-room. 

His call was a long one, and the pretty 
widow confided to him how wearisome this 
living in lodgings was to her. “I have 
such a pretty home, but we are living in 
this tiresome Paris on account of Fred, my 
aunt’s son, who is here.” 

“Why, my dear, 7 was quite willing to 
stay in England ;” and her aunt looked up 
from her knitting with languid surprise. 

The niece blushed, and changed the sub- 
ject. The Baron took some pains to be- 
come acquainted with this “Fred,” and 
soon spent many of his hours with the 
pretty widow, besides being the invariable 
fourth in all their parties for pleasure. 

* “ * * 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle, the Baron will take 
a wife with him in the spring. The Eng- 
lish lady has put off her mourning already.” 

Picot looked reprovingly at his wife; then 


from her to the figure standing in the door. 
“One must not listen to all Jeanette’s 
gossip, Mademoiselle,” he said, noting the 
look of blank despair that had settled on 
the pale, tired face. 
“Come in, Mademoiselle; you are ill ;” 
and Jeanette bustled about, placing a chair. : 


But Celeste shook her head. “No, I 
am only tired; I will go up to my room.” 

As she walked swiftly and noiselessly 
along the hall she heard voices talking: 
the Baron’s deep full tones, and, mingled 
with them, the sweet treble of the English 
widow. Then she heard the clatter of 
plates, and, speeding up the stairs, she 
threw herself on the floor by the window 
with a low sob. “He is at dinner there 
with them, and Iam hungry,” and the tears 
flowed freely at the thought of her long 
fast, for which in reality she scarcely cared, 
so common was it. 

A carriage rattled up the street, and pre- 
sently the Baron appeared in full evening 
dress. He handed the two ladies into the 
carriage, and then sprang in himself. They 
waited a moment, and Celeste had time to 
notice how carefully the Baron wrapped 
the younger lady’s cloak about her white 
shoulders, and how sweetly she smiled her 
thanks. Then her cousin hurried out with 





her fan, and entering. the carriage they 
drove quickly off. 

“T will wait till they come back, per- 
haps he has gone to marry her,” and poor 
Celeste smiled bitterly. But long before 
they returned she had sobbed herself to 
sleep. The moonbeams stole in at the 
window, and shone softly on her wet eye- 
lashes, but their light touch did not wake 
her. Stir not the leaves, oh sighing wind! 
she is dreaming of her lover as he was long 
years ago. His arm is around her—his 
blue eyes shine upon her face—she cannot 
speak. She tries to tell him of her long 
sorrowful waiting, but she can only sob out 
her thankfulness that it has past. 

Many a night Celeste knelt at the 
window, and watched and waited for the 
Baron. Sometimes she fell asleep at her 
post, but oftener she saw him coming home 
handsome, happy, with a smile on his grave 
face. She heard the gay “good-nights ” 
in the hall, and then with a sigh she threw 
herself upon her couch to dream fitful, 
troubled dreams, till the gray dawn stole 
in and woke her to the duties of the day. 
Once tired by her long watch for the Baron, 
who had, this time, gone out alone, she 
fell asleep in her chair. She dreamed of 
the firing of guns; a procession passed— 
soldiers; behind a bier a riderless horse was 
led. They uncovered the bier, and she saw 
the face of the Baron; she drew her breath 
sobbingly. Then she heard some onc 
knocking; the noise grew louder. 

“ Mademoiselle Celeste, it is I, Jeanette.” 

She sprang up. How long she had slept! 
The sun was shining brightly. 

“ Mademoiselle, do wake up.’ 

She unbolted the door. Jeanette entered. 
crying, “We are all going to die, Made- 
moiselle, and lose our lodgers too,” she 
said in answer to Celeste’s eager questions. 
“No one will stay, and Picot says I must 
tell you to go, and who is going to take 
care of the lady, I should like to know.” 

“ Jeanette, be quiet, and tell me what is 
the matter,” and Celeste laid her hand 
firmly on the woman’s shoulder. 

“Well, Mademoiselle, the English lady 
has been ‘tired, oh, so tired’ for days, 
she says, but she would go out. Last 
night she was worse. She was ill all night. 
and now her cousin, the young doctor, says 
he is afraid it is small-pox she is to have. 
Her maid has gone this morning. The 
artist is going—hark!—and Picot tells 
you togo. They will put barricades in the 
street, and no one will come near us, and 
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we will all die. And the other lady does 
nothing but cry, and there are two doctors 
in the house.” Jeanette was continuing 
her lamentations, when Celeste stopped her. 
“Who is with the lady now ?” 

“No one, Monsieur le Baron says,” but 
Celeste was half way down the stairs before 
she finished. At the foot she met the 
young doctor. “ Monsieur,” she said hum- 
bly, “ I have seen much sickness, will you 
let me take care of the lady ?” 

His face brightened. “ Have you had 
the disease ?” 

“No, but I am not afraid.” 

He looked doubtfully at her. 
see the other physician.” 

They came back together. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle, you here?” and 
the elder of the two held out his hand. 
“You were in the hospital of the convent 
for some time, were you not? My friend, 
you cannot do better,” he said, turning to 
the young man. “You are not afraid, 
Mademoiselle ? that is right, come then.” 

So Celeste entered the sick room, which 
for many long days and nights she was 
destined not to leave. She bestowed the 
most unwearied care upon her patient. “I 
am saving her for Am,” she would say to 
herself, 

The doctor was loud in his praises, and 
one day the Baron stopped her as she 
crossed the hall. “Celeste ”— 

“T will not speak to you, Monsieur, it 
may be death,” she said decidedly, and, 
eluding his extended hand, she passed 
quickly by him. 

The doctor watched her closely, and one 
day he said, “ Mademoiselle, you must go 
and rest, your patient is out of danger, and 
I have provided a nurse to relieve you.” 

“Will she live ?” and Celeste lifted her 
great hollow eyes to his face. 

“Yes, thanks to your nursing. 
there is no fear now.” 

So Celeste went slowly up to her room, 
and lay down on the bed, from which she 
did not rise again for many weeks, for while 
down stairs the life she had saved grew 
daily stronger and stronger, she lay moan- 
ing and tossing in the wildest delirium of 
fever. Jeanette, forgetting her fears, nursed 
her tenderly, and even when the dreaded 
disease appeared, she indignantly refused 
to leave her post, and often she would sit 
Wiping the tears from her eyes as she listen- 
ed to the ravings in which were revealed 
all the sufferings of the past months. There 
was another listener too, one who would 
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stand outside the door, his head bent, and 
hands clasped closely together as if in 
prayer, and sometimes when she would cry 
piercingly, “ Rudolf! Rudolf!” and then 
say plaintively, “ He has forgotten me,” 
and sometimes, “ He does not care that Iam 
hungry,” he would turn away with a groan. 

At last the fight was fought, and Picot 
coming out of the darkened room touched 
the Baron’s arm: “She will live, Monsieur,” 
he said tremulously. 

“Thank God!” 

One day when the sunshine was shining 
brighily in at the window, and Celeste, 
white and frail as the lilies in her hand, lean- 
ed wearily back among the cushions of her 
chair, Jeanette came in, her face shining 
with some great secret. 

“The Baron wishes to see you, Made- 
moiselle.” 

“Oh! I cannot,” and Celeste’s lips 
trembled, 

“Ah! Mademoiselle, and he has brought 
you flowers every day, and would stand all 
night sometimes at the door to hear of you, 
Picot says.” 

“ But my face, Jeanette.” 

“Tt is all gone, Mademoiselle. You have 
been ill so long you have a right to look 
pale.” 

“ Bring me a mirror, Jeanette.” 

“ Not now, Mademoiselle, wait till after.” 

“ Now,” said Celeste decidedly, “or I 
will not see the Baron.” 

With a sigh Jeanette placed a glass be- 
fore her. Celeste looked at herself long 
and earnestly. The flush was gone from 
her face, but it was terribly, hopelessly, dis- 
figured. 

“IT had lost my beauty before, but now I 
am frightful,” she said. “Take it, Jeanette, 
and call the Baron. I will see him.” 

The old woman turned away sobbing. 
Celeste smiled strangely. 

A few moments after the door opened, 
and the Baron came swiftly towards her. 
Dropping on his knees by her chair he took 
her hand fondly in his. 

“My own Celeste !” he said tenderly 

She trembled and withdrew her hand. 

“Have I transgressed beyond forgive- 
ness?” he said sadly. “I was blind, fool 
that I was; but I have suffered bitterly. 
Celeste. will you not pardon me, and let 
me shield you now from all want and 
sorrow —” 

“Stop, Monsieur,” and Celeste laid her 
hand on his, “ you do not know what you 
are saying.” 
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“Perhaps not, Celeste. I am so happy 
at seeing you that I may not speak quite 
clearly, but you know surely how much I 
love you, and—” 

Again she interrupted him. 

“Monsieur, you forget. The English 
lady.” 

He looked puzzled, then a light broke 
over his facc. “The English lady is only 
waiting for you to be well enough to be 
present, to marry her cousin, to whom she 
has been engaged six months. ’ 

Celeste uttered alowcry. “ Ithought—” 

The Baron clasped her in his arms. 


DECORATION. 





“ Rudolf,” she said presently, “ look at 
me, you were disappointed in me when you 
saw me first, I was old and plain, but I am 
much'worse now.” 

He looked at her fondly, reverently. 

“Hush! forget that if you can, Celeste. I 
was a fool then, and saw only with eyes 
blinded by pride and arrogance; forgive 
me, suffering has made me fitter to receive 
the blessing that may still be mine. Mow 
I see with the eyes of the soul, and, Celeste, 
your face is to me the most beautiful the 
sun shines on to-day.” 


——> >; ee 
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“ Manibus date lilia plenis.” 


Mip the flower-wreath’d tombs I stand 
Bearing lilies in my hand. 
‘Comrades ! in what soldier-grave 
Sleeps the bravest of the brave ? 


Is it he who sank to rest 

With his colors round his breast ? 
Friendship makes his tomb a shrine ; 
Garlands veil it; ask not mine. 


One low grave, yon trees beneath, 
Bears no roses, wears no wreath ; 

Yet no heart more high and warm 
Ever dared the battle-storm, 


Never gleamed a prouder eye 

In the front of victory, 

Never foot had firmer tread 

On the field where hope lay dead, 


Than are hid within this tomb, 
Where the untended grasses bloom ; 
And no stone, with feign’d distress, 
Mocks the sacred loneliness. 


Youth and beauty, dauntless will, 
Dreams that life could ne’er fulfill, 
Here lie buried ; here in peace 
Wrongs and woes have found release. 


Turning from my comrades’ eyes, 
Kneeling where a woman lies, 

I strew lilies on the grave 

Of the bravest of the brave. 


Newport, R. L, 
Decoration Day, 1873. 
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THE BEST FELLOW IN THE WORLD. 


I ouGuT to apologize for bringing in an 
old acquaintance with such a flourish: for 
all of you know the Major, and have very 
likely, helped or been helped by him. You 
may see him any day just now on Broad- 
way. He always walks as though a crowd 
of people were waiting for him just at the 
end of the block. His clothes, however, 
thin or patched, sit on him well and jaun- 
tily; a broad-brimmed felt hat shades his 
white hair and moustache, and ruddy, 
beaming face; but he is perpetually jerk- 
ing it off with an eager, gallant flourish. It 
is amazing, the number of women that man 
knows! You may have met this best fel- 
low in the world in any part of this coun- 
try; though he belongs less to New Eng- 
land than to the South and West. Yet he 
has a keen sympathy for Concord mysti- 
cism and hardihood of thought; he even 
went there once to found a community 
who were to live on potatoes and fruit, 
and to dress in grass linen; but since he 
grew fat and scant of breath, he pooh- 


poohs your Great Primal Ideas; and he 
does not like the spare diet of Massachu- 


setts. Hecan put his finger for you on 
the two or three restaurants in this country 
where a porter-house steak can be proper- 
ly broiled, and has a masonic intelligence 
with their cooks. His keen palate and eye 
for horse-flesh are due, I suppose, to the 
liberal dash of Irish blood in his veins. 
He is not a kinsman of the high-seasoned 
California hero who dirks, drinks, and dies 
heroically through our recent literature ; 
though his grandfather may have been 
such a one. The Major is hampered, 
toned down by town-life, and by an early 
Marriage. , 

His congener, the good fellow who did 
not marry early, became a brilliant young 
fellow on the town. Old ladies shook 
their heads when his cheeks grew red and 
his lips thick. But the girls liked his 
bright eyes, and a queer pathetic laugh he 
had at times; and when, (after a year or 
two, of which we need not talk now,) the 
outraged world refused longer to give him 
room, and they lowered him, deaf and si- 
lent, by a grating rope, out of sight forever 
into the pebbles and the clay, the memory 
of him was kept longer alive than that of 
better men. His pious steady-going broth- 





ers mourned for him secretly as they will 
never do for each other. 

Our comrade the Major, (everybody’s 
comrade, I might say,) seldom touches 
liquor and more rarely gambles; he is too 
fond of his wife and children for that. He 
is perpetually on the verge of making a 
gigantic fortune for them. He thinks, and 
it is true, that he would literally give his 
blood, drop by drop, if it would make them 
any happier. Whether they have enough 
to eat or not in the meanwhile, depends 
wholly on what money comes to them from 
outside. 

It is a curious fact in physiology that 
the wife of one of these genial whole-soul- 
ed fellows, the very ring of whose voices 
inspires all who hear it with courage and 
enthusiasm, whatever she may have been 
before marriage, always becomes afterwards 
sallow as to skin, dogmatic as to religion, 
narrow and scrimped in her opinions as in 
her petticoats. She is instant in season 
and out of season in all manner of small 
and severe virtues, striving as for life and 
death—the loving, sour-tempered creature ! 
—to fill up somebody’s empty measure of 
duty. She is apt to condemn any amuse- 
ment simply because her husband enters 
into it with headlong zest: she sniffs criti- 
cally at all his friends, and turns her back 
downright on the whole of the rosebud 
garden of girls among whom he wanders 
delighted, though he be three-score, buz- 
zing and sipping sweets like an ancient 
bee. Impartial lookers-on may say that 
she has not lost a whit of her rights; that 
the man’s daily-life, work, planning, think- 
ing, dreaming, is a great and hard-burning 
flame, which must have fuel, be it friend- 
ship, flirtation, travel or amusement. 
Now every wife is.apt to think her own 
stock of burning material quite sufficient 
for any well conditioned man. History 
tells us of one of our friend’s clan, a poet, 
whom all the fine world delighted to dan- 
dle and humor. London drawing-rooms 
and Parisian salons were open for him to 
flutter through, and titled and untitled 
dames crowded about him quite willing 
that he should make love to any lips that 
were near. Yet, like the rest, he had his 
Bessy in her neglected cottage, growing 
jealous and sharp-nosed into an ugly little 
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shadow, which faded out of his life at last. 
Another of them, an author, we can ail re- 
member, who drew the tears and laugh- 
ter of the world at will over the history 
and graves of people who never lived but 
in his brain. It was only yesterday he went 
posting over land and sea, tediously gusty 
in his breathless energy, acting, reading to 
packed audiences, plunging into all kinds 
of mad excitement, pouring down liquor 
like water, demanding unlimited flattery ; 
all needful as fuel—fuel. And there was 
the inevitable wife in the background, 
waiting for him to take all his sustenance 
of life through the circle of that ring she 
wore. Could anything, argued he, be more 
psychologically impossible? jut the 
wives of good fellows seldom study psy- 
chology ; and one wonders, after all, with 
what fuel they are to keep their own poor 
little fires burning ? 

The Major, too, has written both books 
and poems. Their rhetoric and white heat 
of emotion were very popular for awhile. 
Whatever he does is popular; clapping of 
hands follows him all through life. There 
are thousands of people who speak of him 
with grateful tears in their eyes. Luck, 


they will tell you, went against him even 


in his benevolence, but he always meant 
well! There was the Working Men’s 
Home, a village which he laid out in the 
suburbs of New York, and into which so 
many mill-men put their earnings. To be 
sure, the ground was swampy; half the 
cellars tumbled in, and the babies died of 
malaria by the score; but how could he 
foresee that? The poor fellow was ruined 
himself by it, as everybody knows. He 
used to go about for months afterwards 
with his coat out at elbows and unblack- 
ened shoes, although he had decent clothes 
at home. No half-way measures for him! 
He drank even the cup of misery to the 
dregs with gusto. 

About that time he was appointed agent 
of a building firm, his chief business being 
to collect their rents. The houses were 
let to a lot of poor devils, whose monthly 
appeals for mercy tore his heart, and 
brought tears to his eyes. He used to ad- 
vance their rent out of his own pocket. 
He lived, too, on the strength of his salary, 
in a large, liberal way, in Bergen, filled the 
house to overflowing with all his own or 
his wife’s needy kinsfolk. While he had 
a dollar he would share it with friend or 
foe. But his grocer’s and butcher's bills 
were never paid; and they brought suit, 








mortgaged the house, and finally sold it, 
“there being no limit,” as he said, “to the 
rapacity and greed of such people when 
they begin to hoard money.” 

His wife gave music lessons, and so kept 
them alive, until one day, when seeing a 
poor family in distress, he sold the piano 
to relieve them. Since that, times have 
been rough. Now and then he has had a 
windfall, through some of those queer uses 
of their wits which men find place for in 
a city, but which are unknown outside of 
it. A certain railroad company converted 
him to a belief in their stock, and-sent him 
out to sell shares. He has gone to Albany 
to lobby, and to Congress to engineer 
different measures in which he had faith. 
There is a certain force and magnetism 
about the enthusiastic old fellow, with his 
high-bred manner, eager eyes and genuine 
voice, that carries everybody with him in 
his projects, except, indeed, his wife and 
children. No price would bring him to 
advocate any measure in which he did not 
himself believe. Nobody could doubt his 
keen sense of honor. He is handsomely 
paid for his advocacy in a delicate way— 
by presents usually, a few shares of stock, 
a diamondring for his wife. By these 
means, and a chronic antipathy to paying 
small bills, he kept his head above water 
until a year or two ago. He had been so 
often mistaken that his'judgment began to 
rate below par. Corporations found that 
for him to support a cause was to damn it. 
His old friends are cordial when they run 
against him on the street (he never seeks 
them in their offices), urge him to come 
around to Delmonico’s or the Lotos Club 
to lunch, but never give him any commis- 
sions. His wife has rented a little truck 
farm in Jersey, where she and the chil- 
dren barely manage to live, owing nobody 
apenny. His sons, asthe sons of all good 
fellows are apt to be, are hard-working, 
just, sour-natured men. His daughters are 
moody, morbid girls, who despise all en- 
thusiasm and fervor, and pass their days in 
drudging and thinking what they would 
have done had they been so lucky as to be 
men. Now and then comes a letter from 
their father, detailing a new vast philan- 
trophic or money-making scheme, in which 
he means to gain renown or wealth for 
them—never for himself. The old man 
cares for little in the world outside of his 
children. The letters are thrust into the 
dusty pigeon-hole of the secretary ; nobody 
reads them to the end. They are full & 
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tender love anid delicate fancies. The Major 
has the sensitiveness of a woman. Yet 
he takes a keen delight in dodging the 
creditors, boarding-house keepers, &c., to 
whom he owes money. He understands 
honor, but not honesty. But there are 
natures so constructed as not to find room 
for the coarser virtues; one need not look 
in a bit of old Dresden for the qualities of 
an iron pot. 

The Major is an old man now, well nigh 
sixty-five; but his blood flows as hotly, 
his brain is as full of subtle, far-reaching 
plans, and he is just as sure of success in 
them, as when he was twenty. If he meet 
you this afternoon, he will almost compel 
you to go in as partner, and be as zealous 
inone of them as he. You will find a 
certain originality in the idea—a sound 
sub-stratum of common sense; but when 
he comes to put it into practice, it will fail. 

Men with one tithe of the Major's mental 
power or business tact are famous and 
wealthy. With none of his generosity or 


affection, they are surrounded by a loving 
woman and children. 
poor and alone. 


He is unknown, 





Some of the thousand ships he has sent 
out with such vigorous cheers from shore 
may come back even yet, bringing the 
treasure which he has lacked so long, and 
give him, for a brief space, his own footing 
in the world. If they should not, doubt- 
less the old man will bear himself gallantly 
to the last. When old age, or disease, or 
his creditors press him quite to the wall, 
he will find some quiet corner in which to 
die, where Susan and the children will 
never be hurt by seeing how hungry he is, 
or how alone. 

Perhaps in those wider lives beyond the 
coffin and grave-stone, the right work may 
be waiting for this perpetually hopeful, per- 
petually defeated old creature, and some 
use be found at last for the large, clear- 
burning fire which never warmed anybody 
here. At all events, the Major at the last 
hour will be perfectly sure that such is the 
case. He will, in all likelihood, confident- 
ly cross the dark river full of some prom- 
ising new plan, to be carried out on the 
other side, and be ready to take old Death 
confidentially by the elbow, and persuade 
him to go in as partner of his success in it. 


TOPICS OF THE TIME, 


The Late Brooklyn Council. 


“Nort Guilty, but he must not doso again,” is the 
reported verdict of a western jury, “Guilty, but it 
is not of vital or practical consequence,” seems to 
have been the verdict of the Council concerning the 
irregularities of Plymouth Church — that is, the 
Church has been guilty of irregularities, but not 
such as should cut it off from the fellowship of its 
sister churches. The Council coincided with Drs. 
Storrs and Budington in a matter of opinion ; but 
the fact that Mr. Beecher differs is not sufficiently 
serious to cause his excision from the fellowship of 
the body. No body of men could have done more 
wisely under the circumstances. Whether so much 
trouble and excitement and hard feeling among 
Christian men and women, is not a high price to 
pay for such a decision, is a question that men will 
settle for themselves. | We should be sorry to be- 
lieve that the verdict will have much influence in 
the policy of the Congregational churches, or that it 
will work a change in what has been for many 
years the general practice. 

If Congregationalism is to become a cast iron 
system of government and discipline, as it formerly 
wasin New England, it will rapidly lose its hold 





upon the people. As in the family, so in the church, 
there is a class of cases that are best handled and 
settled at home, according to the indications in each 
case. If there is anything that is abominable, it is 
the parading before the world of acase of scandal ; 
and every church must have, and will assume, the 
right to dispose of such cases as, in its Christian 
common sense, it thinks best. The case in Mr. 
Beecher’s church is only one of athousand. It was 
hardly exceptional in any aspect. There is hardly 
achurch in New England, witha history of fifty 
years, that has not had a case almost identical with 
this. A member lapses into some form of offense 
against Christian virtue. He ceases attending 
church, absents himself from the communion table, 
and practically cuts himself off from the Christian 
body. His offense is one which cannot be publicly 
stirred without stench. Nobody would gain by it; 
it would reclaim noone; it would wound the sensi- 
bilities of friends; it would give a new theme of gos- 
sip toa prurient world. The church, knowing all 
the circumstances of the case, knowing only what 
personal effort has been used to reclaim the wand- 
erer, quietly drops his name from the rolls, and 
there an end, This we say has been done again 
and again, and will be done again, notwithstanding 
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the decision of the Brooklyn Council. It is right 
that it should be. To restore the rigid inquisitions 
of the old colonial days, when every case of the kind 
was paraded and definitely dealt with, would be to 
take a step towards barbarism. 

No matter what the wise decision of Councils may 
be, every church will assume, and ought to assume, 
the privilege of treating the delicate cases occurring 
in its own body, according to its own discretionary 
judgment. When a member practically dissolves 
his connection with a church, whether he publicly 
advertise the fact or not, he will be quietly dropped 
or practically dealt with, according to circum- 
stances, of which the church is, or ought to be, the 
best judge. The treatment of all such cases should 
be left to the individual churches by courtesy. 
Whether the case which called this Council togeth- 
er was one of this character, we do not pretend to 
decide. Every man will form his own judgment ; 
but that Plymouth church thought it had a case of 
this kind, its action in the premises proves. We 
are not aware that the decision of the Council has 
changed or modified its opinion. 

Whether it was a good thing that the Council was 
called, remains to be proved. If it has alienated 
the intimate Christian friendship that formerly pre- 
vailed between the pastors and the three great 
churches more immediately concerned, its effect 
has been undeniably bad. What the world wishes 
now to see is the restoration of the old entente cor- 
diale between these pastors and these churches. If 
nominal fellowship is to remain, it should be some- 
thing more than nominal: it should be genuine. 
If there is to be a feud which will last while these 
much beloved pastors last ; if motives are to be 
mistrusted or maligned, and character suspected, 
and policies harshly judged; if sensibilities have 
been wounded beyond healing, and Christian for- 
bearance has been banished by partizanship, then 
the Council has been in vain, and worse than in vain. 
If wounded pride cannot be crushed so that a broad 
charity shall spread its blessed mantle over all these 
differences, and Christian forgiveness and forgetful- 
ness cannot be extended to ali on both sides from 
whom the other has suffered real or fancied wrong, 
then, not only the wisdom of the policy which sum- 
moned a Council is impugned, but the religion on 
whose behalf—nominally, at least—all this commo- 
tion has been raised, receives a cruel wound in the 
house of its friends, 


The Moral Power of Women. 


NorHInc in American history has more nobly il- 
lustrated the moral power of women, than the past and 
current crusade against the vice of drinking, and the 
traffic upon which it feeds. The exhibition and 
demonstration of this power are so full of suggestion 
and instruction, both to men and women, that they 
demand more than a passing consideration, especial- 














THE TIME. 


ly in their bearing upon some of the most stirring 
questions of the time. 

Why is it that the hardened rum-seller who, be- 
hind his bar, has dealt out the liquid death to his 
victims for years, quails before a band of praying, 
beseeching women—women who, coming from their 
comfortable retirement, brave wind and storm 
and mud—brave obloquy and _ misrepresentation 
and curses, and all the harsh obstacles that brutali- 
ty can throw in their path, to compass a reform that 
shall keep their natural supporters and protectors 
pure and prosperous? Why is it that men looking 
on form new resolutions of sobriety, and reform the 
vicious habits ef their lives? Why is it that 
changes which involve the destruction of a brutal 
business, and of habits to which hundreds of thou- 
sands are wedded with all the power of a burning 
appetite, awake no more violence than they do? 
Why is it that so many good men, whose souls pro- 
test against the sacrifice of ease and privacy which 
these women make, bow to the movement as some- 
thing supremely Christian, and, therefore, veritably 
divine? 

First, of course, because there is no man, however 
brutal, who does not know that the women are right 
—that whisky is a curse, not only to those who 
drink it, but to the unoffending who do not drink 
it. Every man feels that the action of the women 
isan embodiment and expression of the dictates 
of- his own conscience, Approached in a way 
which disarms all violent opposition, with an ap- 
peal toGod and to all the manliness which he posess- 
es, the vilest panderer to a debased appetite trem- 
bles not only before the pure embodied conscience 
without, but before the answering conscience with- 
in. He hears God’s voice in the souls which ap- 
proach him, and the same voice in his own soul. 
There is something terrible in this. A mob which 
would tear his house down, a descent of the officers 
of the law, the threats of outraged fathers and 
brothers, would only stimulate his opposition, and 
give him an apology for continuing his crime ; but 
this quiet appeal to his conscience, by those whose 
consciences he knows to be pure, is awful to 
him. . 
Second, the mind of man is so constituted as to 
feel most sensitively the praise and the blame of 
women. It is hard for any man to feel that he rests 
under the censure of all the good women by whom 
he is surrounded. The harshest words that have 
been spoken against the crusaders have been spok- 
en by the women whom they have found behind the 
bars they have visited ; and these poor creatures 
were speaking to win the approval of the brutal 
men they loved. A man who has not some woman, 
somewhere, who believes in him, trusts him and 
loves him, has reached a point where self-respect is 
gone. All men, who deserve the name of men, 
desire the respect of women ; and when a man finds 
himself in a business which fixes upon him the dis- 
approval of a whole community of women, a power 
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is brought to bear upon him which he certainly can- 
not ignore, and which he finds it difficult to resist. 
The power of woman, simply as woman, has had 
too many illustrations in history to need further dis- 
cussion here. A man’s self-respect can only be 
nursed to its best estate in the approval of the finer 
sense and quicker conscience of the women who 
know him. 

The third reason is that the end which these wo- 
men seek is purely and beneficently a moral one. 
They are not after money, they do not pursue re- 
venge, they do not seek political power or prefer- 
ment, they work in the interest of no party. All 
they desire, and all they labor for, is the reform and 
safety of their husbands, brothers, fathers and sons, 
and the extinction of those temptations and sources 
of temptation which endanger them. They bear 
no ill will to the dram-seller, but the moment he 
relinquishes his traffic, they cover him with their 
kindness and sympathy, They not only do not have 
the sympathy of party men, as such, but they are 
denied the sympathy of portions of the Christian 
Church, They pursue a much desired moral 
end by purely moral means. They seek nothing 
for themselves, but everything for the men 
they love, and for the men that other women 
love. The element of self-sacrifice is in it all, 
They go from peaceful home pursuits, from 
the retirement which is most congenial to them, 


from prayers where they have begged for the 


blessing of heaven upon their enterprise, into 
the street, into foul dens of debauchery, into private 
expostulations with brutal men, into atmospheres 


reeking with ribaldry, and all to save others, No 
man with a spark of manliness in him—which, after 
all, is only godliness expressed in human character— 
can regard such a spectacle as this without being 
moved to admiration and reverence. 

And now for the lesson which this crusade teaches 
us. It will be a hard one for some women to learn, 
but a desire for the conservation of the best forces 
of society demands that it shall not only be stated, 
but heeded. The ballot, even when exercised in 
the right direction, has not yet, in any state, proved 
a cure for drunkenness. No law that has been en- 
acted for the suppression of dram-selling, even in 
states where special constabulary machinery has 
been instituted for executing it, has done so much 
for the end sought as this crusade has done. In 
Massachusetts, the necessity of reform is as urgent 
as in New York. Does any one suppose that the 
moral power which the women wield to-day would 
be in their hands to wield if they held the ballot? 
Not a bit of it. They are strong because they are 
not political. They are strong because they have 
no party to serve, no personal ambitions to push, no 
selfish ends to seek. If women had the ballot, how 
long is it to be supposed that this crusade would be 
without politi¢al leadership and political perversion ? 
If these women were the representatives of political 
power, how much toleration would they receive at 





the hands of those whose interests they imperil or 
destroy? What kind of treatment would an office- 
holder have in their ranks ? Would an office-holder 
dare to be seen in their ranks at all? If woman 
had the ballot, such a crusade as this would simply 
be impossible. To respond that it would be un- 
necessary, is to trifle with the subject. Men would 
be obliged to execute whatever laws women might 
pass, under any circumstances, and they would ex- 
ecute the laws passed through the votes of women 
no better than they do their own, 

Further, let it be witnessed, that the women who 
are doing the most of the work in this crusade never 
have asked for the ballot, and never will do so. 
They would regard the conferment of political suff- 
rage upon them as a calamity, and it would un- 
doubtedly be a calamity. It would rob them of 
their peculiar power—a power which all experience 
proves cannot be preserved too carefully. Woman 
cannot afford the ballot. It would tie her hands, 
weaken her influence, destroy her disinterestedness 
in the treatment of all public questions, and open 
into the beautiful realms of her moral power ten 
thousand streams of weakness and corruption, The 
woman who recently said that this crusade “ means 
the ballot,” proved only by that speech how poorly 
qualified she was to use a ballot, She ought to have 
seen in the crusade something greater than the bal- 
lot—something almost infinitely above the poor 
machinery of politics—something by the side of 
which the ballot is only a toy. This crusade does 
not mean the ballot; it means that woman does not 
need the ballot, cannot afford to take the ballot, 
will not have the ballot ; and with this conviction 
let all American society gratefully felicitate itself. 


The Good Fellow. 


WE wonder if “ The Good Fellow” ever mistrusts 
his goodness, or realizes how selfish, how weak, 
how unprincipled, and how bad a fellow he truly is. 
He never regards the consequences of his acts as 
they relate to others, and especially those of his 
family friends. Little fits of generosity towards 
them are supposed to atone for all his misdeeds, 
while he inflicts upon them the disgraces, inconven- 
iences, and burdens which attend a selfishly disso- 
lute life. The invitation of a friend, the taunts of 
good-natured boon companions, the temptations of 
jolly fellowship, these are enough to overcome all 
his scruples, if he has any scruples, and to lead him 
to ignore all the possible results to those who love 
him best, and who must care for him in sickness 
and all the unhappy phases of his selfish life. 

The Good Fellow is notoriously careless of his 
family. Any outside friend can lead him whither- 
soever he will—into debauchery, idleness, vagabond- 
age. He can ask a favor, and it isdone. He can 
invite him into disgrace, and he goes, He can di- 
rect him into a job of dirty work, and he straight- 
way undertakes it. He can tempt him into any in- 
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dulgence which may suit his vicious whims, and, 
regardless of wife, mother, sister, who may be short- 
ened in their resources so as legitimately to claim 
his protecting hand,—regardless of honorable father 
and brother,—he will spend his money, waste his 
time, and make himself a subject of constant and 
painful anxiety, or an unmitigated nuisance to those 
alone who care astraw for him. What pay does he 
receive for this shameful sacrifice? The honor of 
being considered a “ Good Fellow,” with a set of 
men who would not spend a cent for him if they 
should see him starving, and who would laugh over 
his calamities. When he dies in the ditch, as he is 
most likely to die, they breathe a sigh over the swill 
they drink, and say, “after all, he was a Good 
Fellow.” 

The feature of the Good Fellow’s case which makes 
it well nigh hopeless, is, that he thinks he is a 
Good Fellow. He thinks that his pliable disposition, 
his readiness to do other good fellows a service, 
and his jolly ways, atone for all his faults. His 
love of praise is fed by his companions, and thus 
his self-complacency is nursed. Quite unaware 


that his good fellowship is the result of his weak- 
ness ; quite unaware that his sacrifice of honor, and 
the honor and peace of his family, for the sake of 
outside praise is the offspring of the most heartless 
selfishness, quite unaware that his disregard of the 
interests and feelings of those who are bound to him 
by the closest ties of blood, is the demonstration of 


his utterly unprincipled character; he carries an un- 
ruffled, or a jovial front, while hearts bleed or break 
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THERE are moments in the life of every simple 
and discreet soul when he wants to kill his grand- 
mother. I say grandmother, but merely in a 
generic sense, The desire is for murder ; and grand- 
mother stands for butcher, baker, candlestick- 
maker, the world at large, or any one in particular. 
The desire is for something to break the monotony 
of this weary conventional life ; to forget broad-cloth, 
and remember only the brute,—in a word, to smash 
things. When a human being puts off his round- 
about and puts on his coat, he becomes a slave. In 
his more rational moments he may acknowledge 
that what he loses in freedom he gains in culture ; 
that though he cannot climb a tree or a lamp-post, 
he can soar into the infinities; that if he cannot 
throw brick-bats at windows and tie tin-pans to 
dogs’ tails, he can, at least, edit a daily, nineteenth- 
century newspaper. Still the time will come when 
his boyish savagery will re-assert itself, when, it 
may be,— 

“ If that hypothesis of theirs be sound,”— 





around him. Ofall the scamps society knows, the 
traditional good fellow is the most despicable. A 
man who for the sake of his own selfish delights, 
or the sake of the praise of careless or unprincipled 
friends, makes his home a scene of anxiety and tor- 
ture, and degrades and disgraces all who are asso- 
ciated with him in his home life, is, whether he 
knows it or not, a brute. Ifa man cannot be loyal 
to his home, and to those who love him, then he 
cannot be loyal to anything that is good. ‘There is 
something mean beyond description, in any man 
who cares more for anything in this world than the 
honor, the confidence, and love of his family. There 
is something radically wrong in such a man, and 
the quicker, and the more thoroughly he realizes it, in 
a humiliation which bends him to the earth in shame 
and confusion, the better for him. The traditional 
good fellow is a bad fellow from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot. He is as weak as a ba- 
by, vain as a peacock, selfish as a pig, and as un- 
principled as a thief. He has not one redeeming 
trait upon which a reasonable self-respect can be 
built and braced. 

Give us the bad fellow, who stands by his person- 
al and family honor, who sticks to his own, who 
does not “treat” his friends while his home is in 
need of the money he wastes, and who gives himself 
no indulgence of good fellowship at the expense of 
duty ! A man with whom the approving smile of 
a wife, or mother, or sister, does not weigh more 
than a thousand crazy bravos of boon companions, is 
just no man at all. 


CABINET. 


a more ancient and primeval savagery will in him 
wake and cry. 

This human tendency, or phase of reminiscence, 
has various developments. The commonest 
mere anger ; a stupid, every-day, household exper- 
ience, about which little need be said, and the 
less said the better. Then there is that mild mania, 
—perplexing toso many of its victims,—the sudden- 
springing desire to jump over the precipice, pitch the 
baby out of the window, laugh at the funeral, or 
throw the hymn-book at the head of the parson. 
And the parson himself ; who shall say that it is not 
sometimes this same impulse that prompts him at 
times to throw fire and brimstone at the heads of 
the good people sitting so patiently beneath him? 

I do confess I have read nothing lately with such 
keen relish as the story of the late Sandwich Island 
mob, who, when they heard, outside of the Court 
House, that Kalakaua was elected sovereign of the 
nation over their favorite, Queen Emma, set up a true 
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Hawaiian yell, fell upon the honorable represen- 
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tatives, both inside and outside of the hall, cut them 
up, so to speak, into kindling wood, and for two 
mortal hours raged and ramped, slashed, crashed, 
screamed and roared through the building like so 
many lions and hyenas. At the end of two hours 
the main room looked as if it had been the scene of 
a railroad accident. 

They do that kind of thing very well in Paris, 
but there they mix a little French ingenuity with 
the destruction, and, besides, the thing there is 
raisonné. There is some sense in it. The péfro- 
Jeuse has a certain vague apprehension of Nemesis. 
But this Hawaiian outburst apparently began and 
ended in foolishness, It was not a Cause, or even 
a Movement. It was quelled,—my friend, who was 
there that very day, tells me,—by a big U. S. marine, 
who himself carried a large part of the mob to the 
lock-up, six at a time—three in each hand. The 
King was quietly installed very soon after, and the 
insurrectionists seem to make as loyal subjects as 
Kalakaua could wish. 

You need not tell me that it was a grand hatred 
for the new king that made them go on like wild 
beasts. No. They had a better provocation than 
that. For generation after generation they had 
been, to use Mrs. Muffin’s expression, “sat upon” by 
civilized clothes, civilized customs, civilized gov- 
ernments, civilized laws, civilized proprieties, and 
civilization generally. The time had come when 
those in whom the old blood was hottest could stand 
itno longer. They arose, and in the names of their 
ancestors, smashed things. They had two happy 
hou 





So, while we may have a certain sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the barbaric element in art, litera- 
ture, and religion, that is very far from being 
able to endure it there. It is a thing which every 
man knows how to repress in his own bosom, and 
he sees no reason why the poet, for instance, should 
not do the same when it comes toa matter of artistic 
expression. If the ordinary civilized man easily 
conquers any possible desire to run howling and 
naked through the streets of the small village where 
he may happen to reside; why should a poet be per- 
mitted to send his barbaric yawp over the roofs of 
the world ? 

If in art savagery is out of place, how much 
more in religion, It is not merely in rant that the 
tendency shows itself, but in that late and unlovely 
form of city evangelism, which has all the vulgarity 
of the backwoods ministry, but none of its allevia- 
tions. An ignorant, half-savage, but terribly sincere 
border camp-meeting preacher may season his dis- 
course with such phrase and illustration as are 
native to himself, and to his rough congregation. 
But when a preacher, out of whom much of the 
brute should have been eliminated by contact with 
the decencies of life, mixes the Gospel with garbage, 
and spreads the stuff before his hearers, he is a 
shame and a nuisance. It will not do to hush up 
protest by saying that he “does good” to the class 
to whom he appeals. He should not approach the 
low on the level of their vulgarity. It is the Jesuit 
who does ill that good may come. Cleanliness and 
Christliness are one. Bad taste is bad morals the 
world over. 


HOME AND SOCIETY. 


A New System in City Churches. 


WE are rot at all sure that the absurdities of 
social life are pushed to their most criminal length 
in the great cities. The shopkeeper’s wife in the 
country town who stints her children’s future, that 
she may follow “the fashion,” is just as guilty as 
her spendthrift sister on Murray Hill, who squanders 
thousands instead of single dollars. Certainly, it is 
from the cities that all well-grounded plans of social 
reform have come: they are more apt to be forced 
into existence by the friction of masses of human 
beings upon each other, and besides they are much 
more apt to have a fair trial, and easy adoption in 
larger, than in smaller towns. A man in a metropo- 
lis expects to change, to grow, in both his habits 
and opinions. But for unreasoning conservatism, 
for worship of worn-out precedent, for incurable 
caste distinctions, give us your village or country 
town ! 

VoL, VIII.—16 





Now, there is a system which has been adopted 
during the last two years in some of the large city 
churches, which seems to us to touch upon every re- 
lation of home or society, and to touch healthfully, 
too, with a meaninggnd vitality in it of sound com- 


mon sense and Christian feeling. We mean the 
union of all the members or habitual attendants in 
a church into a club, for mutual benefit and aid. It 
is, primarily, a Beneficiary Society, where each 
member pays his monthly quota, and each, in 
case of illness or death, (no matter how wealthy he 
may be) receives a stated allowance. This plan 
seems to us to contain the idea of Christian Brother- 
hood much more truly than the usual uncertain 
almsgiving system of most churches, where the man 
who has fallen upon evil days, is placed upon the 
pauper list, and receives his dole as charity. In such 
a case, as well-to-do people should remember, it is 
a much easier exercise of Christian feeling to give 
than to receive. Supplementing this fund for sick- 
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ness, there is a coal and provision club, a library 
and reading-room, in which concerts and exhibitions 
are occasionally given, and an employment bureau, 
intended to secure situations for men and women. 
So far, the effort has been successful to keep these 
associations free from that marked religious charac- 
ter which would repel outsiders, and so defeat their 
object. It is to supplant the charms of the grog- 
shops and low theater in the eyes of the workman 
or homeless lad about town that the reading-room 
or library is intended, and not as a disguised lay- 
church. These clubs, of course, must be modified 
to suit the needs of each locality, but in any manu- 
facturing town or place where large bodies of work- 
men or women are unemployed in the evenings, 
their success has been exceptionally rapid and per- 
manent. 

Coffee and reading-rooms on a smaller scale (the 


idea is English, we believe,) have proved as fortu- , 


nate and healthful in their influence. These are not 
necessarily under a special church influence. One or 
two energetic men or women, with but a small outlay 
of time or money, hire a room,where books, magazines 
and the daily papers are tobe found in the evening, 
with the addition, sometimes, of tea or coffee. 
The admission to the room is put at a nominal 
price. The refreshment is furnished at cost, by 
which the strong and praiseworthy prejudice among 
the working classes against a charity is avoided. 

It really seems to us, that if our gently-bred wo- 
men would use some of these rational practical 
modes of lifting their less fortunate brothers and 
sisters nearer to their level of life, their own homes 
and lives would be sunnier and stronger. Whether 
successful or not, they would at least bring into 
both the vitality of a noble purpose. 


Archery. 


AMONG the out-door amusements that England 
has sent us recently is archery. It is hardly a game, 
though it is more pleasant in company than alone, 
and is usually the recreation of a club having regu- 
lar meetings and matches. The outfit for each 
archer is a bow, arrows for practice, and arrows of 
a better quality for matches, bow-strings, belt and 
pouch for carrying the arrows, grease-box, tassel, 
bracer, shooting-glove or tips,—merely a protection 
for the ends of the fingers,—targets, stands, scoring- 
cards, and a pricker with which to tally the match. 
There are two kinds of bows: backed bows made 
of several strips of wood glued together lengthwise, 
and pressed so tight as to avoid any danger of split- 
ting ; and self-yew bows, made of a single piece of 
yew, or of two pieces dove-tailed at the handle, so 
called, because it is the point over which the left 
hand closes in holding the bow in position to shoot. 
Authorities differ as to the best kind of bow; but, 
so far as can be judged, the majority favor the self- 
yew. The weight of the bows, of course, varies 





widely ; but one should be chosen that can be held 
firmly and steadily while taking aim ; since a much 
better shot can be made with a light bow and ar- 
row in an unflinching hand, than with a heavier one 
which makes the fingers tremble. The bow should 
be perfectly smooth, and no knot or pins allowed to 
break the surface. The slightest inequality will 
destroy the straightest aim. It is well, if possible, 
to have a bit of ivory or mother-of-pearl let in, 
where the arrow rests upon the bow, in order to 
prevent the wearing away of the wood. A bow 
should be well cared for, as it spoils easily. Little 
cracks called chrysals are the most dangerous ; but 
the harm of these can be avoided, if observed in 
time. When noticed, they should be tightly bound 
with fine cord or thread dipped in glue, and then 
varnished. A bow should be throughly wiped after 
using, and kept perfectly dry. 

There are two kinds, as well as several forms of 
arrows. The two kinds are self-formed, of one 
piece of wood; and footed, having a hard wood 
tip. The iatter is considered the better kind, and 
the straight the better form ; therefore the straight, 
footed arrow is the one to procure. An arrow with 
rather a dull point is thought to be the best for all 
purposes, and the notch to fit the string should be 
deep and perfectly smooth. The danger of split- 
ting the arrow with the string is avoided, if a bit of 
horn is inserted in the end of the notch. The ar- 
row must be carefully wiped every time it is picked 
up from the ground ; for the slightest particle of 
earth clinging to it will spoil its flight the next 
time. It is for this purpose that the tassel, before 
mentioned, is kept. A woolen cloth or chamois 
leather would probably answer as well; but it 
looks prettier to have this large, full worsted tassel 
hanging from the belt, and so custom has adopted 
it. 

The bow-string should not be two thin ; it should 
be lapped with waxed thread, and this again with 
floss silk at the place where it is to fit the arrow 
notch. The string should fill the notch ; but should 
not stuff it, lest it split the arrow. A string slightly 
worn should be at once removed ; for it is likely to 
snap the bow. 

The belt and pouch, sold expressly for archers of 
both sexes, are generally worn only at matches or 
club meetings ; the pouch which will hold but four 
arrows not being large enough to contain the num- 
ber needed for common practice. Besides the tas- 
sel and pouch, there are attached to the belt, the 
grease-box, scoring-card and pricker. The grease- 
box is any pretty little box,—frequently made of 
ivory, in the shape of an acorn,—which can readily 
be suspended from the belt. The grease is used by 
many archers to anoint the string and their shooting- 
glove with, that the arrow may fly more freely. It is 
not, however, necessary, and some of the best authori- 
ties do not recommend its use. If applied too liber- 
ally to the string, the latter will be likely to unravel. 
The scoring-card sold in the stores is a round piece 
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of card-board, painted in colors and circles to match 
the target, divided into three segments for three 
distances, and leaving the other side properly print- 
ed to mark the score. These cards, about the size 
of watches, are held in ivory frames. The frame, 
however, isn’t at all needful; for by purchasing a 
single card for a pattern, any number may easily be 
made like it at home. The pricker is simply a pin 
or bodkin of ivory to prick the score with ; though 
anything else would answer as well. It is perfect- 
ly practicable, though a little more trouble, to count 
the game—to call it such—in a book. 

The bracer is a shield of leather, with three straps 
to fasten it round the left arm; partly to prevent 
the arm from being abraided by the recoil of the 
string, and partly to prevent the sleeve from getting 
in the way of the string. The shooting-gloves or 
tips are worn to protect the hands from accidental 
cuts by the string. Several kinds may be purchas- 
ed; those consisting of a separate covering or tip 
for each finger being preferred. There is no ap- 
parent reason why any well, but not tight fitting 
chamois or castor. glove, will not answer every 
purpose, 

The usual targets are composed of a straw rope, 
twisted upon itself, till it is four feet in diameter. 
This is covered with canvas, and painted in five 
concentric circles of exactly the same width. The 
inner circle is painted gilt; the second red; the 
third blue; the fourth black; the fifth, and outer 
ring, white. In scoring the game, the gold counts 
nine, red seven, blue five, black three, and white 
one. When the arrow hits the edge of two rings, 
the higher one is counted, unless otherwise agreed. 
Two targets are needed, one at each end of the 
ground ; and a person shoots but three arrows from 
one end. This involves walking back and forth, 
and gives much exercise in addition to that caused 
by the use of the bow. The target-stands, made of 
iron or wood, much resemble the legs of a photo- 
graphic camera. The legs should be padded in 
some way to prevent injury to the arrows in case of 
striking. 

The standing distance from the target is between 
fifty and sixty yards for a lady, and eighty and a 
hundred for a gentleman. It is always wisest for 
each club to make its own rules respecting distance, 
number of rounds, the number of shots constituting 
aturn, and, in fact, everything which shall have todo 
with the governing of the company. And when the 
ules are agreed upon, let every member obey them 
Strictly, as only in obeying the rules can disagree- 
ment and unpleasantness be avoided. In England 
4 captain is chosen, but any other name will serve 
for the leader. Published handbooks of archery 
furnish all the minor details and directipns for the 
formation of clubs and their conduct, eis is well 
to have one for reference. 

As yet archery is little known, and still less ap- 
Preciated, in this country. But when it is more 

widely understood, it cannot failtobe popular. No 





amusement exercises the muscles more thoroughly ; 
it trains the eye, moreover, to clearness and range, 
exactness of observation, and measurement of dis- 
tance, and is beneficial in many other ways. 


Seasonable Food. 


THE wholesomeness of food depends nearly as 
much on the time it is taken as on the quantity. 
We have grown so luxurious in our physical as 
well as mental tastes, that we are constantly tempt- 
ed toeat things out of season. Yielding to the temp- 
tation, as we often do,we pay the penalty, soon or late, 
in temporary or chronic derangement of our health. 
The meat which is excellent in cold, may not be 
desirable in warm weather ; fish is best during Spring 
and early Summer ; vegetables and fruit are nutri- 
ious when they are fully ripened by sun and season, 
and not artificially stimulated. Nature knows what 
she is doing; she furnishes for every latitude the 
productions fittest for such latitude. We need 
variety, not so much at one time, as from time to 
time. The delicacies of the season will not hurt us ; 
but the delicacies out of season certainly will, if long 
continued. The appetite so jaded as to crave oysters 
in July, or strawberries in December, needs careful 
correction by the adoption of the simplest habits. 
The palate naturally relishes what Nature has near at 
hand, Asa rule, not only is the simplest food the 
best food, but the most seasonable is, in the long run, 
the most appetizing. There is no difficulty in deter- 
mining what we should eat, since the products of 
our climate show us plainly month by month. Fish, 
flesh and fruit, by their plumpness, tenderness and 
ripeness, themselves denote when they are ready to 
be eaten. A sound stomach will profit by what 
ever an unspoiled palate enjoys. 


Flowers. 


THE sole fashion which should never change is 
the fashion set by good taste. A fashion that is not 
so set is the fashion of using artificial flowers where 
natural ones can be substituted. On hats or bon- 
nets the former are, of course, indispensable ; but 
they should never be worn in any other way upon 
the person, or employed in the decoration of rooms. 


Ice-W ater. 


One of the most fruitful causes of dyspepsia,— 
our national disease,—is, unquestionably, traceable 
to the excessive drinking of ice-water. Wewuse far 
more ice in this country than is used in all the 
world beside. While we are inclined to boast of 
this as a luxury, we forget that, like many other 
luxuries, it does a deal of harm. The temperature 
of the stomach at which digestion takes place, is 
from 98° to 100° (Fahrenheit). Consequently, the 
effect of swallowing ice-water, which must for a 
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while reduce the temperature from 30° to 40° at 
least, cannot fail to be hurtful, and if habitually in- 
dulged in, to insure the disorder so widely prevalent 
and so distressing in character. In cities and large 
towns we are perpetually drinking ice-water in 
winter as well as summer. We drink it before our 
meals, with our meals, after our meals, on going to 
bed and on getting up. In fact, there is no hour 
when we are awake that we do not drink it. If you 
ring the bell at any American hotel, the servant who 
answers it brings you a pitcher of ice-water, sup- 
posing that you want that anyhow, and that you 
must swallow a certain quantity before you are pre- 
pared to make your other wishes known, If you go 
to breakfast on a bitter cold morning, the first thing 
the waiter places before you is a goblet of ice- 
water ; and the chief energy he displays is in keep- 
ing the goblet full tothe rim. Although he may 
not get you anything you order, you can depend on 
him for a bounteous supply of the freezing liquid. 

Immoderate drinking of any kind is almost en- 
tirely due to habit. This is particularly true of 
ice-water, which, by spontaneous reaction, has the 
effect of exciting, rather than allaying thirst. The 
more we take of it, the more we want. The man 
who begins with a pint a day, will, before a great 
while, crave half a gallon, and imagine that he can- 
not do with less. 

Meanwhile, his food will have no chance to 
digest, and temporary indigestion will, in due time, 
become chronic. His deranged stomach will affect 
his head, and the indulgence of a foolish habit 
finally result in unhealthy action of the brain, and 
possible disturbance’ of his mental and moral 
faculties. 

The objection is not to water in any reasonable 
quantities, but to the ice that is put into it. Water 
that is allowed to run fora while through pipes, or 
drawn from a well, is as cool, even in summer, as 
is consistent with perfect health. After drinking it 
for a time the palate will not ask for ice. It is 
advisable to vary water with cold tea, coffee, milk 
or lemonade, since the interchange of these has a 
tendency to diminish the amount of liquid wanted ; 
and health generally is better preserved by little than 
by large drinking of any kind. 





The Right or Left Arm? 


THE question, whether a gentlemen walking with 
a lady should give her his right or left arm, is fre- 
quently discussed. Custom and written etiquette 
are rather in favor of the right, although there are 
excellent reasons in behalf of the left arm. Either 
one or the other, permanently retained, is vastly 
better than the awkward and absurd habit of chang- 
ing arms, so as to place the lady on the inside of 
the promenade. One advantage of giving the left 








or park, he thus readily directs the way, instead of 
waiting to consult with his companion, or causing a 
jostling by each of them trying to move to opposite 
points, Another advantage is, that in a crowded 
thoroughfare, such as Broadway, for example, 
where the sidewalk is invariably encumbered with 
merchandise and thronged with people, a gentleman 
needs his right arm to remove obstructions and 
keep rude or careless folks out of the way. 





Accomplishments. 


SO-CALLED accomplishments are a sort of mansard 
roof clapped on the sounder structure of the average 
English education. Why they are thus denominat- 
ed, when in the possession of them so little is really 
accomplished, it is difficult to determine. Theil 
material is generally as unsubstantial as that of the 
thing to which they have been compared, and, sub- 
jected to the fiery tests of life and experience, they 
are almost as readily destroyed. The acquirement 
of a little knowledge of music, certain rules of draw- 
ing, the process of mixing colors, and a few foreign 
phrases, are oftenest the result of much misapplied 
industry. If music, drawing, and painting were 
studied and cultivated as arts, with the intent of 
becoming thoroughly proficient in them, that they 
might stand, if need be, in good, practical stead, 
then the time devoted to them would not be wasted. 
Instead of being mental folfols in which to. deck 
their ill-clothed minds in public, these attainments 
would be of deep and lasting satisfaction to their 
possessors, even though not put to any severer trial. 

Few girls care enough for music and drawing to 
pursue them after being freed from the restraint of 
masters, and many would never begin such study 
were it not for the ambition of parents, guided by a 
society that demands all girls to be molded after one 
model. This idea is so obviously impossible as to be 
absurd. Countless good gardeners, milliners, dress- 
makers, housekeepers, have been spoiled in poor 
piano-players, simply because knowledge of the 
piano was considered an elegant acquisition ; while 
an understanding of the other things was re- 
garded as something that only necessity should re- 
quire. The hours of strumming on unresponsive 
instruments, (unresponsive because touched by no 
sympathetic fingers,) which, otherwise employed, 
might have made capital cooks, are incalculable. 

The original design was good—to enable women 
to impart pleasure and improvement to themselves 
and others; but it signally fails. Seldom are girls 
willing to play, or exhibit the work of their penct 
| to critical ears and eyes; and when good nature 
| impels them to, what have they to offer? Ordi- 
| narily the merest smattering—more repellant to rp 
judgment than total ignorance would be. 

It is evident that an acquaintance with the 
alphabet of many branches is not so great an aid 





arm is that the person on the right naturally takes 
the lead, so that, in the country or city, in the street 
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versed in one. In this short life, it is much to 
know even one thing well. If thoroughly under- 
stood, everything from steak-broiling to oratorio- 
composing, should be considered an accomplish- 
ment. Pupils apt at figures should be taught book- 


keeping in place of minims and semi-breves ; and 


natural nurses given an insight into bottles and 
bandages, in lieu of curved lines and neutral tint. 
Thus the training of the mind in a direction at 
once natural and useful contributes to its healthiest 
growth, and redounds to individual advancement 
and general advantage. 


CULTURE AND PROGRESS. 


The Academy Exhibition. 


At last, after long waiting, there has come a day 
when one can leave the Academy of Design, and 
turn back to look at the pretty biilding without 
muttering—‘ Oh, what a goodly outside Falsehood 
hath!” The present exhibition, the forty-ninth, 
shows that something has waked up the artists, if 
not to a sense of their duty to the public, then to a 
sense of their duty to themselves. Prosperity had 
long ago packed up her things, and given notice of 
her intention not to renew the lease of the building, 
and had driven round to nearly all the studios, and 
left her card with the warning P. P. C. written in 
the corner. It was plain that something must be 
done ; and it is plain that something has been done. 
Prosperity has thought the matter over, and con- 
cluded to give her landlord a little more grace ; she’s 
a woman, and hasa right to change her mind. We 
have neither space nor the wish to go over the 
teasons why the Academy was in a bad way. But 
we will say this; that it always seemed to us childish 
in the artists to show such zeal in hunting up outside 
reasons for their want of success, in charging their 
decline and fall upon the ravages of those bar- 
barians, the critics; or, upon the flood of foreign 
competitors ; or, upon the wily tricks of picture 
dealers at home ; or, upon the clubs. It was in- 
nocent lambs such as these that the wolf angrily 
charged with having muddied his water, not per- 
ceiving that the trouble came from his churning up 
the mud with his own feet as he stamped about in 
his excitement. There never was but one good, 
solid reason why the artists did not succeed, and 
that was because they painted poor pictures ; and 
only one reason why the Academy went under, and 
that was, because the artists sent their poor pictures 
to the exhibition. People wouldn't pay to go see 
pictures that they wouldn’t pay to own. 

If any proof were wanted that this is the solution, 
we assert that every American artist who has striven 
for excellence in an earnest and devoted spirit, has 
not only deserved success, but has had it. We have 
hardly a single artist, let us loyally confess it, who 
can rightly be allowed genius ; hardly one who has 
any gifts of poetical conception, or masterly exe- 
cution, that command the suffrages of the world. 


But we have a considerable number of men 
who love their art, and know its difficulties, and 
labor to perfect themselves in it, working in as 
unselfish, conscientious a spirit as any artists 
whave ever done anywhere. The trouble has 
been that these artists are unambitious; they have 
not only no love of notoriety, which is well, but no 
desire for publicity of any kind, and they have kept 
away from the exhibitions, and thus, by not exert- 
ing their proper influence, have exerted an influence 
that has been injurious to the public welfare. 

This year, thanks to a new spirit in the official 
direction, nearly all discords have been settled, old 
enemies have become friends, the indifferent have 
been stirred to activity, and a sincere effort has been 
made to produce an exhibition that should, in some 
adequate way, represent what the New York artists 
are doing. 

The public agrees (see the newspapers assim) 
that the exhibition is the best we have had for a 
long time, and so it is ; but yet it is too evident that 
the past few years have had a damaging effect upon 
our native art, The general effect is encouraging ; 
there are so many more pictures than we have been 
accustomed to see, and so many men who have not 
exhibited for a long time are come back, that, at 
the first pleased survey, we get the impression of 
quality to match the quantity, and this is hardly 
borne out by a closer examination. Still, there are 
enopgh good pictures on the Academy walls to 
justify our reasonable hopes, and no one ought 
to be discouraged who studies carefully the pict- 
ures sent by C. C, Coleman, W. T. Richards, G. 
L. Lambdin, Fidelia Bridges, W. Whittredge, John 
La Farge, Geo. H. Boughton, and Jervis McEntee ; 
and, no less, some by younger artists less known to 
the public—Oliver J. Lay, R. E. Emslie, Charles H. 
Miller; with some, above the average, to which 
ladies’ names are signed: Miss M. R. Oakey, Miss 
MacDonald, Miss L. A. Poé, and Miss Virginia 
Granberry. 


Music. 
Our summary for this spring must be, like Love's 


young dream, short but sweet. Rarely have we 
had to chronicle a season so crowded with in- 





teresting “events” as that of the past winter. The 
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mass of sporadic concerts and recitals of every grade 
has shown little or no falling off from previous 
winters. The Church Musical, the Mendelssohn, 
the Vocal Society, and other private associations 
have given their usual entertainments with the usual 
success. New associations for oratorio, have been 
formed or planned. In the one regard of piano- 
forte music, to be sure, a great gap has been noticed 
—we have had no Rubinstein, and no lesser light 
has arisen to take his place. Even at the moment 
of this writing, Mr. Mills’s usual short series of re- 
citals is reserved as a pleasant possibility for the 
warmer season. There has been almost absolutely 
nothing of chamber music properly so-called. But 
the main departments of the musical field have been 
amply, and more than amply, filled. Of Italian 
opera there has been such a sufficiency as we 
have hardly enjoyed in New York at any preceding 


time. Of the two opposed camps the fortunes have’ 


been, as might have been expected, widely different. 
In Tanberlik, M. Maretzek has given us,as Strakosch 
did with Mario, an operatic relique of the past, 
with precisely the same success, a little stir of sym- 
pathetic curiosity, and then—oblivion. Mme. di 
Murska has obtained the applause she deserves 
as one of the most marvelous fortfurists of the 
modern stage—but that is all. Of real breadth of 
method, or intensity of dramatic feeling she shows 
little traces, and never, probably, could take any 
firm hold of the public sympathy. As to Mme. 
Lucca, we decline, for lack of space, to open by a 
hasty criticism a way to that discussion, which the 
mention of the name in connection with Nilsson 
inevitably calls up. Suffice it that the two great 
singers have, by a queer turn of Fate’s wheel, been 
brought into the same camp, and by the time this 
notice is printed, will have been heard, if not to- 
gether, yet, at least, on alternate nights, at the Aca- 
demy. For M. Strakosch has been true to his old 
principle—to secure for the public the best material 
which money and labor will obtain, and trust the 
results to the operation of natural laws. With an 
enterprise which, in the autumn times of punic 
seemed likely to ruin him, out which later success has 
justified, he has given us, probably, the most thor- 
oughly well-organized troupe yet heard in America 
—Nilsson, Cary, Torriani, Capoul, Maurel, Cam- 
panini and Nannetti; a make up—an artistic total, 
which has enabled the manager to produce any opera 
he has pleased. And he has pleased to give us, 
with all the accustomed good things, the two operatic 
novelties of the time, Aida, a tendential opera, 
strongly imbued with the modern German spirit, 
and Lohengrin, mystic, difficult, craggy, revolu- 
tionary, and sometimes almost tedious, but pas- 
sionate, strong imaginative and noble to a degree 
which we had hardly thought possible for any work 
of the lyric stage. For the moment, we have no 
time for further criticism, but are fain to pass on to 
the active and enterprising spirit which has made 
Lohengrin possible—we mean Theodore Thomas. 
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For without Thomas, and the musical education he 
has so nobly promoted—nay, without the specific 
attention he has so pertinaciously drawn to Wag- 
ner’s music, it is fair to presume that Lohengrin 
would not have been given, or, being given, would 
have found a public too little trained for its proper 
appreciation or genial reception. Thomas has be- 
come an institution of our city. The more his 
splendid orchestra is heard,—and we have never 
heard it so much as this year,—the more indispens- 
able does he seem to our culture, as the testimonials 
redoubled upon him this spring have in some sense 
indicated. It is pleasant to look forward once more 
to the cheery garden concerts, and still further to 
hope that by another year he may have put in opera- 
tion his cherished plan of remaining throughout the 
winter in New York, and giving here a series of 
popular concerts in essentials like those of the 
Central Park Garden. Of English opera it is only 
necessary to say that Miss Kellogg in this, as in 
other fields, has been entirely successful. If Eng- 
lish opera has a mission in America, it is likely to 
be accomplished. 


Oriental Exploration. 


BESIDES several societies in the old world now 
engaged in oriental exploration, there are two pro- 
minent ones in America : The Oriental Topographi- 
cal Corps and the Palestine Exploration Society. 
These two organizations are entirely separate, both 
in their structure and their methods of work. The 
Corps is friendly to the objects of the Society how- 
ever, and willing to codperate with it when prac- 
ticable. 

The Corps has its second expedition in the 
east. It is led by Prof. James Strong, and has just 
completed important work in the valley of the Nile. 
The Professor is aided by an able staff of engineers, 
scientists and artists. This expedition is now fol- 
lowing the route of the Israelites from the Red Sea 
to Sinai, and will pass from there, by way of the wild 
fastnesses of Arabia Petraa, to Southern Palestine; 
thence by way of Gaza and the Mediterranean 
coast line to Mount Carmel, and from there, east, 
to Bethshean, and northward through the regions of 
the Sea of Galilee to Damascus, returning southward 
through Bashan and Moab, and by the Dead Sea and 
the River Jordan to Jerusalem. Turning north 
again, it will pass through Central Palestine, and 
by way of Tyre and Sidon to Mount Lebanon. The 
expedition will then make a line of observations 
through Asig Minor and Greece, on its way home, 
late in the season. 

Soon this organization will send other similar ex- 
peditions to the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and to Ararat for thorough outline surveys 
of these regions with a view of following them, after 
finishing Palestine, with more minute work as soon 
as the way has thus been prepared to do so with 
economy of time and mons, 
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These outline surveys are being made with suffi- 
cient triangulation to render them mathematically 
reliable as a permanent framework for future opera- 
tions ; sufficiently so, in fact, to construct from them 
far more minute maps of most of these regions than 
any now in existence. A nucleus for a museum of 
the stones, shells and birds, plants and flowers of 
Bible lands was secured by the pioneer expedition 
of the Oriental Topographical Corps which went 
out in 1873 under George May Powell. The pioneer 
expedition also made important observations relative 
to the location of Mount Calvary, and to the ques- 
tion of the “ early and latterrain.” It brought back 
valuable “ squeezes” from written stones lately found 
far away in Upper Egypt, and secured and organized 
a corps of correspondents, composed of scientific 
men, who reside in Egypt, Syria and Northern 
Africa. Through these correspondents work is now 
being accomplished by an insignificant expenditure 
of money, which would cost many thousands of dol- 
lars if done otherwise. 


Training Schools for Nurses. 


THE good women of New York City may claim the 
credit of having first established “ Training Schools 
for Nurses” in America, and that within the last year, 
though something had been done before, in a small 
way, at some of the smaller hospitals of this and 
other cities. The “ State Charities Aid Association” 
having seen the ill condition of the great Bellevue 
Hospital in respect to nursing, and having more 
than twelve months ago obtained the consent of the 
Medical Board at Bellevue, and of the City Commis- 
sioners of Charities, actually opened a school for 
nurses in a few wards of the hospital in May, 1873. 
About a year ago the Committee on the New York 
Training School obtained their Home for the nurse- 
pupils at 314 East Twenty-sixth Street, close by the 
Bellevue Hospital, and have there received, since 
the 24th of May, 1873, between thirty and forty 
nurse-pupils, about half of whom still remain ; the 
effective force of pupils now in the School being 
some twenty-five. They are all women, and they do 
the nursing in five or six wards of the Hospital. The 
number of applicants for admission to the School 
has been more than 100, and they were from all 
parts of the United States,—some even from Cali- 
fornia. The course of training is one year, during 
which the pupils perform the duties of nurse in the 
selected wards of the Hospital ; for another year 
they bind themselves to be at the service, for wages, 
of the Committee of the School, and at the end of 
two years they are to receive diplomas as profes- 
sional nurses. During their year in the School they 
receive their board at the Home, and are paid $10 a 
month after a month of probation. Lectures are 
given them by experienced physicians, and they are 
constantly under the direction of a trained nurse, 
who is called “ Superintendent” of the School. This 
lady has been Miss Helen Bowden, an English- 





woman, who acquired her own experience in an 
English training school, there being several such in 
England, some of them long established. There are 
also good training schools in Germany. 

From New York the germ of a training school 
for nurses was soon transplanted to Boston, Phila- 
delphia and New Haven,—zperhaps to other cities. 
The Boston school began to be organized in the 
summer and autumn of 1873, and was opened at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital on the 1st of No- 
vember, some six months after the Bellevue School 
began. The number of pupils at first was eight, 
and is now fifteen; the whole number of nurse- 
pupils has been about twenty-five, selected from 
some sixty applicants. The present superintendent 
is Mrs. Mary Von Ollenhausen, a Massachusetts 
woman by birth, but by marriage a German baroness, 
who, after her husband's death, served as a volun- 
teer nurse in the Union army during our war, and 
in the German army during the Franco-Prussian 
war. She has charge of three or four wards in the 
old Boston Hospital on McLean Street, and her 
pupils live in a Home just outside the hospital gate. 
Lectures are given weekly at the Home by eminent 
physicians of Boston, among them one or two 
women-physicians, who are on duty at the New 
England Hospital for Women and Children. From 
Philadelphia we have no report; in New Haven 
there is a small school connected with the New State 
Hospital there, in which, at present, there are eight 
or nine pupils. It was opened about the same 
time as the Boston School, and has gone on with 
much success. 

These Schools have been established under many 
difficulties, to meet a great and increasing need in 
this country—that of skilled nurses for hospital, 
alms-house, and farm service. They have under 
training at present not more than fifty pupils, per- 
haps ; but, if successful, they will soon be opened in 
all our cities, and will count their pupils by thou- 
sands. The profession of nurse is as important, 
and should be as honorable, as that of teacher, and 
it requires a discipline no less strict and careful. 
There are several hundred thousand women train- 
ing in the United States to be teachers ; there is 
need of almost as many nurses. It will be one of 
the best practical applications of Social Science if 
only a few thousand of the young women who an- 
nually fail as teachers shall be turned aside into the 
profession of nursing, for which they are better fitted ; 
and if as many more, who might succeed in teach- 
ing, or any other good work, shall also take up this 
occupation 


The Last Fabulist.* 


Lorp LytTTon is a man of talent, as his father 
was, but he does not seem to know what to do with 
it. He has attempted many things, and has suc- 


* Fables in Song. By Robert Lord Lytton, author of 
“ Poems by ‘Owen Meredith,’”’ ** Lucile,” etc. Boston: J. 
R. Osgood & Co. 
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ceeded fairly in a few ; the supreme success which 
characterizes the great poet has always escaped 
him. His first appearance in the world of letters 
as “Owen Meredith” was so promising that the cri- 
tics were deceived, as in the case of Alexander 
Smith. They recognized his faults, the chief of 
which was a marked imitation of Tennyson and 
Browning, but they said substantially that imita- 
tion was common to all young poets, and they were 
sure that he would speedily outgrow it; his second 
volume would be more original. In due time this 
second volume appeared, and was not more original. 
The traces of imitation were fainter than before ; or 
to put it more accurately, there was less imitation 
of the letter of his favorite poets, and a greater re- 
production of their spirit. For what it was, the 
work was not bad; its inherent defect was that it 
was not genuine. One could not detect the true note 
of “Owen Meredith,” if there was one, in the whole 
volume. There was no doubt that it was clever ; 
what was in doubt was sincerity of thought and 
feeling—the something which stamps a book as well 
as a man with honesty. There was a voice, but, 
like that of Pyramus, it came through a wall, 
What manner of man this Pyramus was—who 
could say ? ¥ 

“Owen Meredith” melted into Robert Bulwer 
Lytton, and there was no change. Robert Bul- 
wer Lytton is now Lord Lytton, and still there is 
no change. He is as clever as ever, perhaps, but 
a little more tedious. He grows prosier as he 
grows older, and he grows more and more am- 
bitious. His most ambitious effort is his last, which 
can be read, as a matter of duty, but is not likely to 
be read otherwise. The task which he set himself 
when he proposed to write these “ Fables in Song” 
was as much beyond his powers as it is beyond the 
literature of the age. There was a time when the 
writing of fables was a natural way of writing, but 
it has long been past. It was then, it would seem, 
the most certain method of conveying truth to the 
minds of the uneducated. They could not retain, 
much less understand, truth in the abstract, but 
they could both understand, and retain it, in its 
concrete form. A barbarian would remember a 
story, when he could not remember a maxim. Not 
Plato, but Aisop, was his best teacher. 

It is difficult to classify these “ Fables” of Lord 
Lytton, and, indeed, to guess why he wrote them, 
except to kill the time, and to keep his name before 
the public. They are unlike all the fables that we 
have ever read, either in prose or verse, beginning 
with those attributed to AZsop and Locman, and 
ending, say, with those of La Fontaine, Merrick and 
Langhorne. There are sixty of them, six or seven 
of which may be considered legitimate fables, in that 
their actors and speakers belong to the animal king- 
dom. The remainder are occupied with the inani- 
mate objects of nature, one being a fable of a thistle, 
another a fable of a rain-pool, a third a fable of a 
shaving, and so on. It was possible once, and it 





might have been again, to have interested a certain 
class of minds with dialogues the speakers whereof 
were animals, which, the imagination is willing to 
believe, are but one remove from men; but when it 
comes to stones and leaves, winds and waters, the 
imagination refuses credence. 

Shakespeare found “sermons in stones, books in 
the running brooks ;” but he found no fables there, 
Nor has Lord Lytton. We hardly know what he has 
found, but it is certainly no addition to the poetic 
literature of the period. Regarded as verse merely, 
it is dull, thin-spun, wandering. No one poem is 
entirely satisfactory. Everything appears to have 
been written too easily, and without any regard to 
melody; we are frequently disconcerted by the 
harshness of the measures, and their abrupt and sin- 
gular changes. We are still reminded of other 
poets,—the “Introductory” poem is Browning all 
over,—and are still in doubt as to the style, the per- 
sonality of Lord Lytton. 


Victor Hugo’s “ Ninety-Three.”’* 


BuFFon’s saying, “style is the man,” meets its 
exception when applied to Victor Hugo. As he 
creates effects by combining situations to the verge 
of the impossible, so he strains expression up to and 
beyond the limit of nonsense for the sake of startling 
picturesqueness. In modest imitation of himself we 
might call him a fuliginous colossus, an immense 
incongruity of tender audacities. But penetrating 
through his cumulative iterations that weary, and 
his paroxysms of paradox that disgust, we find at 
the core sound belief, and warm sympathy, and pas- 
sionate love of mankind. Waiving all considera- 
tion of that hot contest between the classic and the 
romantic schools, which will revive under other 
names as long as human nature lasts, and admits 
opposition between severe taste and careless ardor, 
when we touch the man we must acknowledge him 
to be large in heart, and mighty in thought. Great 
as he is, his subject, the French Revolution, exceeds 
his powers, even when he lashes them into convul- 
sions. To exhaust it would demand not a dramatic 
trilogy, such as sufficed for the tragic themes of 
antiquity, but a series of prose epics, which he is 
unfortunately too old to complete. In this romance 
he seizes upon its culminating year and its bloodiest 
war, and leading the story from Paris, the scene of 
its civic crimes and grandeur, to La Vendée, the 
theater of its barbarism and heroism in arms, he 
paints its monstrous features with the mingled colors 
of thunderstorm and sunrise. 

There is very little personality in the novel—no 
love, no individual ambition. Against the prodigious 
background the figures efface themselves, or are 
projected upon it only as incarnations of certain of 





* Quatre Vingt Treize. By Victor Hugo. Librairie du 


Courier des Etats Unis, New York, 1874. 


Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Translated by Frank 
Lee Benedict. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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the crude primal passions that rose in their naked 
reality out of the chaos, and ruled it. The courage 
bred of gentle blood, and the courtesy and generosity 
that vanished with the falling monarchy are em- 
bodied in Lantenac, the Vendean Marquis. His 
ruder followers and their enemies represent egotism 
turned patriotism ; on one side in brute revolt against 
wrong, and on the other in blind devotion to tradi- 
tion. Then two idealists appear, such as only that 
cataclysm could have called into being. Gauvain, 
the Republican military chief, dreaming a coming 
paradise on earth, while wreaking carnage and ruin 
in the present, and yielding his life by a noble 
breach of duty, is the idealism of glowing youth. 
Cimourdain, the omnipotent delegate in his camp 
of the Committee of Public Safety, a purer priest of 
good works as a renegade than he was when he 
wore the robes, looking forward with the light of 
dawn on his stern brow, relentlessly crushing all 
smaller virtues and mercies under zeal for his vision- 
ary republic, is the cooler, more fanatical idealism 
of maturity. The romancer must make him die in 
order to make him possible—for had such a being 
lived he would, by the sheer force of his truth, have 
overthrown the triumvirs, yet prevented the empire. 
The only woman-figure introduced is an embodi- 
ment of the animal instinct of motherhood,—nothing 
more, neither.in color, nor form, nor feeling, than 
that mysterious goad of maternity,—and painfully, 
in some passages of the story shockingly real. 
These personations of some passion or principle 
are bound together by a very slight plot, giving 
room for several of those episodes of highly-wrought 
description and realistic detail, in which Hugo is at 
his best. One of these occurs in the cruise of an 
English corvette, conveying Lantenac to Brittany, 
from which he escapes, avoiding her fate when, shat- 
tered by tempest, she is cannonaded to pieces by a 
French squadron. The scene is full of powerful 
effects of sea and storm pictures, crowned by the 
extravaganza, astonishing for its vigor and variety, of 
a gun breaking loose on board the cruiser. Another 
episode is a dialogue between Marat, Robespierre, 
and Danton, every word of which breathes murder. 
Again, there is a magnificent full length of the Con- 
vention, crammed with grotesque epithets, and piled 
high with citations, mots, and personal traits. The 
wonderful description of the burrowing multitudes 
crowding the Vendean forests we feel must be true, 
in spite of its unnaturalness. And we pardon the 
violent contrast that places three child-figures in the 
mid fury of siege and conflagration, and fills a pause 
in the tumult with their sweet voices of sport and 
wonder, for the sake of the exquisite touches lavish- 
ed on the miniature. The frame of the story is 
jointed, or disjointed rather, out of such startling 
contrasts. Utter peril shifts to serene security, sud- 
den ruin meets unhoped rescue, life and death stare 
each other in the face over and again. As in all his 
romances, we must consent to breathe the air of the 
region of the incredible, and submit to the fantasies 





of a ghastly Arabian Nights. The style corresponds 
with this frantic medley of situations. Ideas of 
wholly diverse orders are plastered together by an 
epithet, and vague suggestions forced into the shape 
of a comparison. What translator will not despair 
of such phrases as “a pink soul,” or such flights as 
“ the mysterious relation between a priest and a cen- 
taur, each being one-halfa man?” Translation is, 
in fact, impossible. The words may be rendered, 
but withdrawn from the ethereal atmosphere of the 
French tongue, the sense vanishes, untransfused 
into homely English speech. It cannot even be said 
of Hugo that he may be rendered out of Hugo into 
French, and then into English, as it can be said of 
Richter, that one may turn his Richteresque into 
German, and then translate it. Still the spell of 


genius is over the book, even though most of its 
pages shudder with a delirium tremens of thought, 
flung out in an epilepsy of expression. 


“A Princess of Thule."’* 


Its grand descriptions of rocky shores and broad 
waters would, of themselves, make this book worth 
reading. Its pictures of the Hebrides under the 
changeful skies of their short summer are full of 
breeze and color, relieved by the few graver touches 
given to the poverty of soil and vegetation that 
barely nourish their rude, hardy people of fishermen. 
The manner in which the slight plot of the story is 
treated is in keeping with that large and simple 
nature. Of course the figures need a background of 
social life, and this is shifted from the islands to 
London, and seems to grow wider and stronger as 
it is brought northward again. But this life in 
either sphere is very skillfully sketched only in mass 
and outline, without wearisome details distracting 
interest from the few persons of the story. The 
most winning of these, the lady of the islands her- 
self, is a rare and delicate conception, finished with 
the fewest and firmest strokes. A dozen sentences 
tell all her history and character, and still scantier 
description is bestowed on her looks and ways, and 
yet, slight as these hints are, they leave a distinct 
and lovely figure of her personality—an image of 
perfect truth and tenderness meeting in exquisite 
womanhood, “The girl was somehow the product 
of all the beautiful aspects of nature around her. It 
was the sea that was in her eyes, it was the fair sun- 
light that shone in her face, the breath of her life 
was the breath of the moorland winds.” Lavender, 
the careless, pleasure-loving artist, transplants this 
delicate northern flower to the hot-house air of Lon- 
don, where she pines and withers until his unbear- 
able neglect drives her to escape into the freedom 
of her natural life, only to find its content and 
brightness gone. Her loss startles Lavender back 
to the knowledge of his better nature, and after due 








* A Princess of Thule. A novel. By William Black. 
New York : Harper Brothers, 1874. 
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penitence, and the discipline of hard work which 
wins him fame while making him worthier of her, 
they meet again in a reconciliation which is very 
pathetically and charmingly told. Old Mackenzie, 
Sheila’s father, is a mixture of shrewdness and sim- 
plicity, whose intense love for his daughter gives him 
real dignity of character among his rough Gaelic 
surroundings. What he wants in worldly wisdom 
finds itself amply supplied by the hero’s aunt, Mrs. 
Lavender, who serves the young people as a kind of 
grim providence, and is amusing in her novel ec- 
centricities. It is not more opportunely for her 
nephew that she departs than for the author, who 
would have been puzzled to carry her extraordinary 
career to any other end than the sudden death that 
relieves him of her. The attention drawn to Mr. 
Black by his Daughter of Heth will be increased 
by the more artistic construction and clearer char- 
acterization that mark this later novel, leading into 
a new field of description, both of nature and man- 
ners, which we hope is yet far from being exhausted. 


The First of the “‘ Bric-a-Brac” Series. 


THE contents of the first volume of the Bric-a- 
Brac books (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) accords, 
fortunately, with its title. From the three books by 
and concerning Chorley, musical critic, Planché, 
dramatist, and ‘Young, actor, Mr. Stoddard has 
selected some of the brightest bits of biography and 
reminiscence which have appeared of late years ; 
curious stories and odd sayings of quaint, old- 
fashioned folk, whose names are more or less fami- 
liar to us: “Horace Walpole’s Miss Berrys,” 
George III., Sir Lumley Skeffington, L. E. L., Billy 
Dunn, Theodore Hook, Lady Morgan ;—besides 
anecdotes of Thackeray, Louis Napoleon, Rachel, 
Hawthorne, Malibran, Sydney Smith, Lord Lytton, 
Count d’Orsay, Kemble, Kean, Mrs. Siddons, 
Rogers, Wordsworth, Coleridge ;—it is like spend- 
ing an hour in an old curiosity shop, rich with relics 
of the days that are no more. 


“The Heiress of Washington." 


6 Lafayette square, Washington, D. C., 2sth Feb., 1874. 

Messrs. ScriBNER & Co.—Gentlemen: My attention was 

called yesterday to an article in the March number of your 
magazine, entitled ** The Heiress of Washington.” 

I write to you as one of the heirs and representatives of the 
late General John P, Van Ness, and representing a large 
portion of the estate. 

With the general statements, descriptive and otherwise, of 
the article referred to, 1 make no complaint, as it is well 
written and reasonably accurate in the general statements of 
the facts of which it purports to treat. 

That portion of the article, however, to which not only 
myself, but the other members of the family, take great ex- 
ception is the conclusion, which refers to the removal of the 
family mausoleum, The writer of the article, while just to the 
memory of the dead, does gross injustice to the actions and 
motives of the living. 

I assume it was unintentional, and that the writer was led 
into error through ignorance of the facts and the want of 
specific information—which, however, he could have readily 
obtained from the proper sources. 





The concluding portion of the article, commencing with 
the words: ‘* What should have been her last abode ?”’ to the 
close asserts : 

rst. That the place set apart by Mrs. Van Ness, who was 
formerly Marcia (not Maria) Burns, as a place of sepulture 
should have been permanently retained for that purpose, and, 
hence, that the structure thereon should never have been re- 
moved. 

2d. That for forty years the remains had there reposed 
without a friend or relative to guard the sacred dust ; and the 
tomb was left in such neglect, that its removal was demanded 
for sanitary reasons. 

3d. That /and had so much increased in value that the 
place could not be spared for the original purpose. 

4th. That the bodies were exhumed by strangers and car- 
ried to Georgetown, and the mausoleum removed with them 
(probably by the same considerate strangers). 

sth. That the “ stranger heirs” loved the A/ace of her grave 
so much better than they did her memory or her wishes, that 
they sacrificed them both without scruple, in order to obtain 
the pecuniary value of her last resting place. 

These are the statements and charges loosely made by our 
worthy historian. 

In this immediate vicinity, where the facts are well known, 
no answer or refutation would be necessary, and no notice 
would be taken of the statements; but your journal is too 
widely read and too influential for us to allow, for a moment, 
such imputations as these, so wholly gratuitous, uncalled 
for, and unfounded in fact, to pass unnoticed or uncontra- 
dicted. They are absolutely groundless. 

The simple facts are, that the family mausoleum erected by 
General John P. Van Ness was situated on an original lot in 
a square formerly belonging to the Burns family. It was 
entirely surrounded and protected by a substantial wall, and 
“* guarded”’ by a church on one side and an asylum on the 
other, and was never in a state of neglect. It is true no 
policeman stood perpetual guard ; neither did friend or rela- 
tive think it incumbent upon them to perform that personal 
service ; but it never was without all proper care and super- 
vision on the part of those whom it most concerned. 

The location was in the center of a rapidly growing city, 
and the large enclosure interfered with recent sub-divisions. 
By municipal enactment an alley-way was condemned, which 
would have destroyod a portion of the original enclosure and 
a portion of the mausoleum itself. The church adjacent is 
about to remove to another location, and the orphan asylum, 
founded by Mrs. Van Ness, has already done so. 

No outside parties or strangers instigated, recommended, 
or, as far as I am aware, advised the removal. It was the 
voluntary act of the heirs and representatives of General Van 
Ness, for the sole purpose and object of placing the honored 
remains, as well as the beautiful structure itself which con- 
tained them, in a more eligible, secure and commanding 
situation, and under the perpetual guard of a corporation 
which never dies. The solid vaults beneath the surface and 
the solid stone structure above were carefully removed to one 
of the finest and most commanding sites in Oak Hill Ceme- 
tery, Georgetown. It was done under the able professional 
supervision of Edward Clark, Esq., architect of the U. S. 
Capitol, and the persona! supervision of myself and Charles 
W. Van Ness, representing the heirs of General Van Ness. 
It was done at their sole cost and expense. The cost at- 
tending the removal and transfer to Georgetown (about ten 
thousand dollars) considerably exceeded the pecuniary value 
of the lot, the proceeds of which were wholly devoted to that 
purpose. 

It is, therefore, somewhat difficult to conjecture how any 
“* stranger heirs’’ could have greatly profited by the transac- 
tion. 

These are the essential facts, and you can readily see how 
wide of the mark are the imputations and charges made in 
this connection. 

You will allow me to say that the heirs and relations of 
General Van Ness do not require any advice or admonition 
from any source to revere the memory of Marcia Van Ness. 
Her virtues and her memory are a precious legacy which 
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will be guarded by theft with the same jealous care they 
have recently shown in the removal and adornment of her 
tomb. 

I will only say, in conclusion, that the very print of the 
tomb, which forms one of the illustrations of the article in 
your magazine, and which is a very correct representation of 
the mausoleum, as it now appears, in the beautiful cemetery 
of Oak Hill, should, of itself, be a sufficient answer to the im- 
putation that the removal and reconstruction was carried out 
by strangers or stranger heirs, ‘‘ who loved the place of her 
grave better than her memory or wishes.” 


Very respectfully yours, 
Wictiam H. Putip. 


Note from Author. 


Tue author of “* The Heiress of Washington” sees no oc- 
casion, with one exception, to modify his statements. His 
assertion that the property passed to stranger heirs, is proved 
by the letter of Mr. Philip, who writes “ representing a 
large portion of the estate,” he having no connection with 
the Burns family, and with the Van Nesses only by mar- 
riage. The collateral heirs of Gen. Van Ness claim that the 
property once belonging to the Burns family. 

That the mausoleum was left in neglect is evident from a 
statement, published as long ago as January, that 
“ neglect, and time, and wandering cows are rapidly robbing 
it of its beauty.” 

That Mrs. Van Ness supposed that the church and the 
asylum would forever guard her dust, seems evident, from this : 
that when the trustees of the asylum offered it for sale, it was 
always understood that the heirs claimed that its use for 
any purpose but that of an orphan asylum, would cause its 
reversion to the heirs. It was, therefore, sold to the Catho- 
lics for the orphans, and an orphan asylum exists there at 
this day. 

Mr. Philip asserts that the cost attending the removal to 
Georgetown was about ten thousand dollars exceeding the 
proceeds from the sale of the lot. Ifso, and his statement 
renders it certain that it is so, the imputation that the heirs 
were influenced by pecuniary motives was unfounded and 
unjust. But no one could ever have dreamed that the cost of 
a lot in a cemetery, and the removal of an existing monu- 
ment, not one cent to be expended in alteration or improve- 
would ever have reached a large portion of that 
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Agricultural Experiments. 


As the result of thirty years’ experiments on the 
farm at Rothamsted, Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert find 
that nitrogenous manures are of primary importance 
if luxuriant cereal crops are to be raised. As nitro- 
genized manures are very expensive, it is a matter of 
great importance to employ them in the most econo- 
mical manner. Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, know- 
ing the composition of the manure that has gone on 


to their fields, and the composition of the crops that 
have been carted off, can tell exactly what proportion 
of the nitrogen applied has been assimilated by the 


plant, They find, on an average of twenty years, 
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SCIENCE. 

that wheat assimilates about forty-five per cent. of 
the nitrogen in a spring dressing of nitrate of soda 

about thirty-three per cent. in the case of an autumn 
dressing of sulphate of ammonia ; and only fourteen 
and a half per cent. of the nitrogen supplied by 
farm-yard manure. With barley the proportion 
assimilated is rather greater, being forty-nine per 
cent. for a spring dressing of ammonium salts. A 
considerable portion of the missing nitrogen is 
found by analysis to be still present in the soil, but 
in some state of combination unsuitable for the use 
of plants. A still 
away in the drainage-waters, and in the case of the 


larger portion is conveyed 


ammonium salts and of nitrate of soda, the chie 
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loss is through this channel. It plainly appears 
from these results that ammonia, when applied to 
the soil, is quickly converted into nitric acid, and in 
heavy rains may be easily washed out. During 
autumn and winter there is little evaporation from 
the soil, and no consumption of water by a growing 
crop. As soon, therefore, as the surface soil is 
saturated, most of the subsequent rain-fall will pass 
into the subsoil, or find its exit through the drains. 
It is evident, among other conclusions from these 
important facts, that ammonia should only be ap- 
plied to the land in the spring, when the crop is 
able to make immediate use of it. It may also be 
found that on gravelly and sandy soils, which. have 
little power of holding water, organic forms of 
nitrogen, as rape cake and farm-yard manure, may 
be more certain in their effects than ammonia or 
nitrates. (Mature.) 


Temperature in Men and Women. 


Dr. J. SrockTon publishes in the Philadelphia 
Medical Times the following results of an investiga- 
tion into this subject: 1st. Males have, as a rule, 
from the beginning to the end of life,a higher tem- 
perature, and a less frequent pulsation of the heart, 
than females, varying, nevertheless, according to 
temperament, constitution, age and condition of 
health. 2d. Children have a higher temperature at 
birth, and for a short time subsequently, which, 
though slightly lower than that of an adult, neverthe- 
less slowly declines to a certain point until about 
the sixth year of age, after which it gradually in- 
creases until maturity is reached, when it gradually 
and slowly declines again as old age advances. 
The pulsation of the heart follows just the opposite 
course, being most frequent when the temperature 
is lowest and less frequent when it is highest. 3d. 
Males have a greater variation in temperature than 
females, thus agreeing with their greater variation 
in stature and many other peculiarities. 4th. From 
these results the author concludes that the woman 
approaches more nearly to the condition of a child 
than the man does, and is, consequently, less highly 
developed. The male he regards as a secondary 
evolution from the female. 


Solar Heat. 


RECENT researches with the spectroscope, chiefly 
by Mr. Norman Lockyer, have thrown much light 
upon this question. It is now clearly made out 
that the sun consists, near the surface, if not through- 
out its entire mass, of gaseous elementary bodies, 
and, in a great measure, of hydrogen gas, which 
cannot combine with the oxygen present, owing to 
an excessive elevation of temperature, which has 
been estimated at from 20,000° to 22,000° Fahr. 
This chemically inert and comparatively dark mass 
of the sun is surrounded by the photosphere, where 
its gaseous constituent: rush into combustion, owing 
to reduction of temperature, in consequence of 
their expansion <nd of radiation of heat into space. 





* 
This photosphere is surrounded, in its turn, by the 
cromosphere, consisting of the products of com- 
bustion, which, after being cooled down through loss 
of heat by radiation, sink back, owing to their ac- 
quired density, towards the center of the sun, where 
they become again intensely heated through com- 
pression, and are “dissociated” or split up in their 
elements at the expense of internal solar heat. 
Great convulsions are thus continually produced 
upon the solar surface, resulting frequently in ex- 
plosive actions of extraordinary magnitude, when 
masses of living fire are projected thousands of 
miles upward, giving rise to the phenomena of sun 
spots and of the corona which is visible during total 
eclipses of the sun. The sun may, therefore, be looked 
upon in the light of a gigantic gas furnace, in which 
the same materials of combustion are used over and 
over again, 
Photographing in Colors. 


In 1839, Sir John Herschel noticed that paper 
that had been made sensitive by chloride of silver, 
and then exposed to light until it had darkened, was 
in acondition to reproduce variou’ colors when again 
exposed to the action of light, under strongly color- 
ed pieces of glass. The processes which have in 
recent times given the most satisfactory results are 
based upon this original observation of Herschel. 
Among these, that of M. Poitevin consists in taking 
paper that has been imbued with subchloride of 
silver, and floating it on a mixture, in equal por- 
tions, of saturated solution of bichromate of potash, 
a twenty-grain solution of chloride of potassium and 
a saturated solution of sulphate of copper. The 
paper is then dried in a dark room, when it is ready 
for exposure. The order of action of the spectrum 
is the reverse of the course in ordinary photography, 
the red appearing first, while the more refrangible 
rays or violet require a prolonged exposure. The 
prints are finally fixed by successive immersions 
in water acidulated with chromic acid and a weak 
solution of nitrate of lead in distilled water. 

Birds as Architects. 


IN an article on “ House Martins as Builders,” 
Henry J. Slack remarks: “If it is said that birds 
are accustomed to do the same things in the same 
way, over and over again, for years and generations, 
it should be remembered that this is also true 
of many races of men. After any building creature 
has formed a habit of constructing its abode in a 
particular way, it will most likely continue it until 
some change of circumstances renders it impracti- 
cable or inconvenient, and then whatever powers of 
reason and observation it possesses will be exerted 
to get over the difficulty by some alteration in the 
material or plan.” ‘The writer then describes how 
this has been done by the martins frequenting the 
eaves of his house, and adds: “I may be fortunate 
in having my house frequented by a more experi- 
mental race of martins than is common and there 
may be an advanced thinker among them, analogous 
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to the reformers, who sometimes spring up among 
stagnant tribes of men. I cannot, however, venture 
to flatter myself that this is the true explanation, 
until I hear the result of careful inquiries in other 
quarters. All I can say is, that the martins’ nests 
round my roofs exhibit nearly as much variety in 
form as the houses of the human folks in the village 
below, and a reason can usually be seen for the varia- 
tions they display. Open-topped nests have been 
found in the most sheltered places. When the 
birds’ abodes have been built in couples, like the 
semi-detached villas in the outskirts of towns, the 
entrances have been arranged so as not to come too 
close together. The distances are sufficient to 
render collisions of out-going and in-going birds im- 
probable, and I notice other adaptations of means 
to ends. 
Circular Compass Needles, 

M. E. DUCHEMER claims the following advan- 
tages for this form of needle : 

Ist. The magnetic power for a given diameter is 
double that of a needle whose length is equal to 
this diameter. 2d. The existence of two neutral 
points has the effect of making the poles more con- 
stant, and it is so well preserved that the strongest 
sparks of a Holtz machine produce no displacement. 
3d. When well mounted and balanced by a plate 
of agate, it moves to perfection. 4th. An increase 
of sensibility in the magnet in proportion to its 
diameter. 5th. The possibility of neutralizing the 


magnetism of the vessel by means of a second mag- 
netic circle, and so permitting the compensation of 
the compass before sailing. 


Memoranda. 


The Lancet says that the purposeless manner in 
which several horrid murders have lately been com- 
mitted in England almost justifies the belief that 
some secret society for the destruction of human 
life has been formed. In the case of a young 
Frenchman, who was stabbed while walking near 
the Victoria Docks, the attempt was made to pre- 
serve life by the transfusion of blood from the arm 





of one of the hospital dressers. Though success was 
not attained, the attempt deserves a repetition. 

Silliman's Journal for December contains a fine 
photograph of the diffraction spectrum by Prof. 
Henry Draper. In the discussion of the same, the 
Professor arrives at the conclusion that “ the exact 
composition of even a part of the spectrum of a 
metal will not be known until we have obtained 
photographs of it on a large scale.” 

Dr. Vogel, in a letter to The Photographic News, 
states that he has discovered that bodies which 
absorb the yellow ray of the spectrum render the 
bromide of silver sensitive to yellow light. The ad- 
dition of corallin, for example, to a bromide of 
silver film, makes it as sensitive to yellow as to blue 
light. In like manner bodies that absorb red 
light render the bromide of silver film sensitive to 
the red rays. 

In an address before the Chemical Society of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Dr, Lunge, the President, says : 
You find in all chemical works on the Continent, 
I may say. without exception, one, sometimes 
several, chemists of thoroughly scientific training, 
who have acquired their theoretical basis by three 
or four years’ study at a University or Polytechnic 
Institution. One establishment keeps something 
like half adozen such chemists (not practical man- 
agers), with salaries varying from £300 to £400, 
and it retains the services of an accomplished 
chemist, of scientific reputation, at a salary of £2,- 
000 per annum, exclusively for theoretical work in the 
laboratory. 

The Technologist enters into a discussion of the 
possibility of employing electricity as a motor, and 
arrives at the conclusion that when electricity can 
be produced as cheaply as steam, the application in 
question will be feasible. For certain purposes, 
however, electricity can never be supplanted or 
driven from the position it has attained, as for ex- 
ample in the operation of telegraphing, or in any 
operation where it is desired to transmit power or 
motion to a distance without serious loss. 


———- 
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Diogenes in America. 


THERE was an old man, in the days of old, 

(You may make them as old as ever you please,) 
Of whom some very queer stories are told. 

His heathen name was Diogenes ; 
For he was a heathen, as you will see, 
And lived at a place called Sinope, 
Which was somewhere in Pontus, (where that may be, 
I haven't the most remote idee !) 
Now this old man, when he was a lad, 
Was, like most other children, the son of his dad, 
Whose reputation, was rather bad, 





On account of a swindling way he had 
Of passing bad greenbacks—No, I forget, 
The limitless greenback was not yet— 
But whatever was current money then— 
A proceeding that riled his fellow men, 
Who started a Vigilance Committee, 
That went for him straight, 
But arrived too late, 
For, guessing their game, he had fled from the city,—- 
Getting away with the greatest ease. 
As easy as Field, or Harry Genet, 
Never stopping to pay a debt,— 
He, and his son Diogenes. 
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Such was my hero, and such his sire, 
Into whose after-fate we will not inquire : 
My story concerns him not, but his son, 


Who, missing the stamps that he used to get, 


Was at first a little inclined to fret, 
But, finding that something must be done, 
Wisely refrained from weeping his loss over, 


And went to Athens, and turned philosopher !— 


A kind of man that was tolerated, 
Generally laughed at, seldom hated,— 
Though few his pretensions would allow, 
And very much like the Bummer now ! 
Diogenes being the latest comer 

Was the laziest and most shiftless bummer : 
He had no garments, or next to none, 


A cloak for his back, and a shirt, perhaps,— 


A greasy wallet, to hold his scraps, 
For they gave him victuals, and he got on. 
How could he fail, when he lived rent free, 
Munching his grub 
In a sort of tub 
That belonged to the temple of Cybele? 
(It is not so stated, but I opine, 
It was used before him by other swine !) 
No house-rent to pay (more happy than I!) 
No clothes, to speak of, to wash and dry, 
He sat and railed at the passers-by : 
Against rich and poor, and young and old, 
He wagged his tongue. And we are told 
That when Alexander came one day 
To see him where he sat, or lay, 
And asked him what he should do, he said, 
“ Nothing,—but just get out of my way,”— 
And the Conqueror—didn’t punch his head ! 


As the years went by he hit on a plan 

To concentrate his contempt for man, 
Which was, whenever the humor seized him, 
To wander about, wherever it pleased him, 
In city or town, by day or night, 

And carry a lantern, which he would light, 








And swing about as he walked, or ran, 
Pretending to look for an honest man ! 
A pretty one, he,— 
But that was his plea :— 


But I think, on thinking, you'll think with me, 


It’s far more likely that he went round 
To get, as they say, the lay of the ground,— 
Where the strong box was,—and the dog was 
kept,— 
In short—for it’s better the truth to speak— 
To put up a job on some rich Greek, 
And to crack his crib that night while he slept ! 


It was little, eccentric pranks like these, 
Which were no great strain on his mental powers 
That have handed the name of Diogenes 
Down from his distant day to ours. 
He lived, as I’ve told you he died, they say ; 
But there I venture to disagree : 


| If he ever lived, he’s alive to-day,— 


Or was until lately, as you shall see,— 
For I saw him myself, and none but he! 


| My theory is, that what was sport, 


Became dead earnest with him at last; 
That from town to town, and from port to port, 
And from world to world, he passed and passed ; 


| Condemned like the Wandering Jew to go, 


Under some deathless heathen ban, 
To and fro, and no rest to know, 

Until he had found his honest man ! 
However this be, you may take my word 
That I have seen, and that I have heard 
Diogenes, sirs, as you shall hear, 

If you'll lend me, as Shakespeare says, an ear. 


I was sitting alone in my room one day, 
Reading the news of the day before, 
When I heard a thundering rap at the door. 
I rose in a rage (I think I swore), 

And flung it wide open, and stood at bay 

Against whoever was standing there : 

"Twas a dirty old man, with whitish hair, 

Clad in a rusty suit of black, 

And munching a bit of bread and cheese 

The greasy wallet, the cloak on his back,— 
I saw it was poor Diogenes ! 


| I hailed him at once in the choicest Greek, 


A language he could no longer speak, 

That he had forgotten—he shook his head, 

“ Are you,” in English, he straightway said, 
“ Are you the honest man that I seek ?” 
“Not much,” I answered, “ not any at all, 

Indeed, I cannot afford to be ; 

This is the Age of Dishonesty ; 

We are all of us guilty, great and small.” 
“That is certainly honest,” he replied: 

And then, with a deprecating air, 

“Would you mind, kind sir, if I take a chair? 
I've asthma, and twenty complaints beside.” 
“ Not in the least, sit down, old bloke.” 
When he could recover his breath he spoke: 
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“You are a scholar, I see, and know 
What happened to me so long ago; 
What has happened since, you may know some day, 
At present I’ve something else to say, 
And that, in brief, is that I am here 
On my old, old errand. Up and down 
The noisy streets of this nasty town, 
(Do they sweep it as often as once a year ?) 
I have wandered—ending as I began, 
For I haven’t yet found my honest man !” 
“Who have you called upon?” And he: 
“ People of high and low degree, 
I go for every man that I see, 
And the moment I mention Honesty, 
They do as you did—they laugh at me! 
I questioned an eminent merchant once, 
Who stared at me hard, and muttered, ‘ Dunce ! 
If you were not ignorant of Trade, 
You'd know how fortunes are lost and made. 
Honest? Of course, we are all of us that.’ 
And then, to his scribe, sir, ‘ What a Flat ! 
‘Old fellow,’ to me, ‘in the scramble for pelf, 
* I have met but one honest man—wyse//’ 
I left him rejoicing, and heard the next day 
That he’d broken a bank, and ran away : 
And, to console him, while he kept shady, 
Had taken another gentleman’s lady ! 
When I speak of a bank, sir, 
I'm reminded of “ Hank,” sir, 
Whom your people buried with so much display ; 
Cleaning the snow for him, 
That the soldiers might go for him,— 
It was rather expensive,—pray, who has to pay? 
And there was another man—what was his name? 
“Cullender?” “Callender.” “ Yes, the same: 
I wonder if I could obtain his place ? 
I should like to borrow some thousands on these.” 
The fool unfolded, and stuck in my face 
Some stock of the days of Pericles,— 
Scrip for a future chariot race,— 
And a note of the scamp Alcibiades ! 
“But as I was saying”—{he wasn't at all,) 
“TI went to the street that is called after Wall, 
Where I found a stone temple—it wasn’t a beauty— 
Dedicated, they said, to the goddess of Duty : 
I went in with my lantern, and, strange to behold, 
The goddess accepted no offering but Gold! 
I spoke toa person, who appeared a director, 
(He was chewing a straw, and he smelt rather 
turfy,) 
‘If you're looking for Honesty, see the Collector.’ 
And then, to a messenger, ‘Show him to Murphy. 
Mr. Murphy was out, so they took me to Jayne. 
A man to remember, sir.” “So I am told.” 
“TI thought I remembered his fingers of old,— 
They gripped me so tight that I winced with the 
pain. 
He locked the door after me. ‘State me the case.’ 
The light of my lantern I flashed in his face, 
*I have come—Put it out !—or somebody ’I]—hark ! 


| 





I don’t work in that way, I work in the dark. 
What house is it now? ‘ Mr. Jayne,’ I began 
* You've heard, sir, of me.’ 
‘ Very likely,’ said he. 
‘I’m Diogenes, looking for one honest man.’ 


* Have you found him ?’ ‘ Not yet—so they sent me 
to you.’ 
He started—looked queer, 
And then grew severe, 

For he showed me a handcuff! ‘Old man, it wont 

do: 

Some men are all ears, but I am all eyes ; 

I have hosts of officials, informers and spies : 

They are looking, like you ’—‘ For an honest man ?’ 

*‘No— 

For the scoundrel importers who cheat in their 
duties, 

Rob the Government—Dash them !—and me of 
my booties— 

I mean, my just moities.’ ‘ Yes, sir, just so.’ 

‘I like you, old fellow, and some day you'll find— 
Were you ever in business? Where do you lodge? 
I’m up to all dodges, and down upon Dodge. 

You understand now ; 
Give me your hand now.’— 

I thought I had left half my fingers behind !” 

“T see that you've hitherto failed,” I said, 

“In finding the mythical man that you seek. 
Have you seen our lawyers, and heard them speak ? 

You have a sort of legal head 

That would soon detect them in honesty.” 

“Young man,” said the cynic, “ you're chaffing me. 

If I should tell you one-half that I saw,— 

(But it’s still too recent to be described,) 
How juries are packed, and judges are bribed,— 

You'd stop to reflect, not joke at the Law.” 

“ Well, the Pulpit, then.” “They call me ‘A Fiat,’ 

But I’m too wise to meddle with that ; 

For I am a heathen, sir, as you see, 

And like to continue long to be, 
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If what has been told me, and what I have known, 
Of popular preachers throughout your land— 
I pass no judgment, you understand, 
But, sir, by your leave, I'll leave ’em alone. 
Rut I was going—” the sage went on, 
(He was always going, and not yet gone !) 
“Twas going, I say, to name one more, 
Whom I was advised at once to see,— 
And who was as honest as he could be. 
What was the name now on the door ?” 
“ Was it ‘ Tweed,’ or ‘Connolly ?’” “ Who are they ?” 
“ Two honest men of the present time.” 
“ Whoever it was, he was out that day.” 
“Yes, one has gone to a sunnier clime, 
(For his health, I suppose, 
Though nobody knows :) 
While the other—the poor, old man is sick, 
Think of it,—old, and sick, and alone '— 
Has exchanged his modest mansion of brick, 
And gone, for a time, toa palace of stone, 
Built on a nice little Island near, 
Expressly for such choice spirits as he. 
Could you see him? He doesn’t receive, I hear : 
You must look elsewhere, then, for Honesty ! 
But the man you mentioned?” “TI am told 
Of an honest man that I ought to behold, 
I am told of a man—I see you are weary— 
Who used to be something or other in Erie. 
(What Erie may be 
Is Greek to me,) 
Who might have made millions—perhaps, who did— 
But took the back track, 
And handed them back, 
With an Opera House, that his partner had hid— 
O, where is this great man’s Pyramid ?” 
“ You silly old dolt,” I said, “you're fooled ; 
That isn’t your Honest Man,—that’s Jay Gould !” ° 


“What shall I do, then? Where shall I go? 
This is your country ; tell me, please.” 
I looked at him sternly, and sadly—No— 
A tear in the eye of Diogenes! 
“Go to Washington next,” said I. “Go now.” 
He rose up sadly, and made me a bow. 
“ Your kindness I shall never forget : 
You're the honestest man that I’ve met yet. 
Not all honest, eh ?” I answered then, 
“You must look in Congress for honest men.” 
He went with a sigh, and I slammed the door, 
(For, to tell the truth, he was getting a Bore,) 
And fell to reading the news, as before :— 
Reading of Sanborn, and of Jayne,— 
Reading of Sanborn over again,— 
Reading of Richardson, and routine,— 
Reading of Butler, so serene,— 
Reading of Sanborn, and of Sawyer,— 
Reading of Congressmen, reading of lawyer,— 
Reading of jury, reading of judge,-— 
Reading—Fudge ! 


Ten days from that day, in the Washington news, 





I read an Item, which gave me the blues. 
As follows: “ A very old man was found 
Dead on the steps of the Capitol. 
He had been for a week past wandering round, 
With a lantern, making call after call, 
On members, Senators, judges,—all 
Who would see him. One didn’t take long to find 
That the poor old creature was out of his mind. 








lle was dressed in a suit of rusty black, 
That was out at the elbows, and out at the knees; 
He had a ragged cloak on his back, - 
And an empty wallet, that smelt of cheese. 
Who the man was, there wasn’t a token, 
Except the lantern, and that was broken,” 
And so was your heart, Diogenes ! 


The Two Williams. 


*“ Wuat has William Shakespeare, pray, 

Ever done to William Page, 

Now, or in a former day, 
That year by year, in his old age, 

He libels his face and person, 

(In spite of the dreadful curse on 
Whoever disturbs his dust,) 
In a manner so unjust, 
Making our ‘ pleasant Willy’ 
Appear uncommonly silly ? 


That Shakespeare standing there ! 
With such a ridiculous look, 
Pretending to read a book,— 

And his legs,—an impossible pair— 
I wonder the body don’t fall! 

Art! Do you call that Art? 

It must be of the primary school, 
For pupils of tender years!” 

“Keep cool, my friend, keep cool : 

That isn’t Shakespeare at all— 

It’s Bottom, learning his part— 

And playing it without ears !” 





